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SERMON  I. 


THE  DIVINE  PRESENCE. 


Psalm  xvi.  8. 


I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me :  became  he 
is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved." 


In  a  world  of  restlessness  and  change, 
nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  that  which  offers  stability  and  quiet ; 
and  every  thing  among  the  things  on 
earth  which  promises  rest,  gains  attention. 
Though  stirred  by  the  active  tendencies  of 
his  nature  to  continual  exertion,  man  feels 
that  the  tempest  is  not  his  natural  ele- 
ment ;  and  even  while  he  chases  with  head- 
long speed  the  glittering  objects  on  which 
he  has  placed  his  affections,  he  is  ever 
and  anon  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
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rest  which  lua  heart  longa  for — and  that  if 
he  could  secure  rest,  ho  should  be  happy. 
Some  think  that  a  release  from  the  engage- 
ments of  their  worldly  business  is  rest: 
others  think  that  if  they  can  bring  their 
engagements  into  an  easy  and  moderate 
compass,  they  will  find  rest:  others,  again, 
(having  experienced  much  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  their  present  employments) 
suppose  that  rest  can  only  be  expected 
from  a  change  of  employments.  They 
look  for  rest  only  when  they  have  ex- 
changed the  toil  and  turmoil  of  their 
every-day  pursuits,  for  the  more  agreeable 
pursuits  that  lie  smiling  in  the  distance 
of  their  prospects.  It  is  this  desire  of 
rest  that  often  prompts  to  present  exer- 
tion. It  is  the  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
youth  and  manhood  may  secure  an  old 
age  of  comfort  and  tranquillity,  that  arms 
many  an  one  to  do  and  to  sulfer,  that 
would  else  sleep  in  inactivity.  Men  all 
sigh  for  rest  and  security — the  world  can 
give  neither.  "This  is  not  our  rest" — 
here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  Religion 
can  give  both.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the 
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nnepired  Psalmist :  "  I  have  set  the  Lord 
always  before  me :  because  he  is  at  my 
right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved."     May 

^the  Holy  Spirit  bring  us  to  feel  the  truth 
^  these  words  in  our  own  experience  ! 
'    The  text  tells  us  what  the  Psalmist  did. 
"  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  ;" 
and  what  he  thought  to  be  the  benefit  lie 
^derived  from  this,  "because  he  is  at  my 
ight   hand,    I    shall    not   be   moved."     I 
-ould  direct  your  attention  to  these  two 
Epoints,  with  a  view  to  establish  what  Reems 
rto  be  the  general  sentiment  conveyed  by 
^e  passage,  that  it  is  a  realising  sense  of 
he  presence  of  God,  which  is  the  great 
fouree  of  comfort  and  safety. 

I.  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me." 
God  "is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 
The  heathen  poet  could  sing,  "  we  are  all 
his  offspring  ;"  and  the  inspired  Apostle 
declares,  what  our  own  minds  readily 
acknowledge,  that  "  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being."  He  who 
created,  preserves  us  :  every  thing  that 
the  creatures  do,  they  do  with  his  8ui)port ; 
Ud  where  he  acta,  he  is.  He  is  conse- 
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quently  every  where  :  "  "Whither  shall  I  go 
from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  fiee 
from  thy  pre9ence  ?  If  I  aseeud  up  into 
heaven,  thou  art  there :  if  1  make  my  bed 
in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take 
the  wiEgs  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  iu 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say.  Surely 
the  darkness  shall  cover  me ;  even  the 
uight  shall  be  light  about  me."  In  one 
sense  therefore  "the  Lord  is  always  before 
us ;"  as  ereatures,  we  are  not  only  in  hie 
sight,  but  are  actually  supported  by  him. 
However  great  our  unbelief —  however 
great  our  sins — all  is  done  in  the  presence 
of  God;  all  is  naked  and  open  to  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  It  is  not  this  con- 
stant and  universal  presence  of  God  which 
the  Psalmist  alludes  to  in  the  words  before 
us.  That  cannot  be  aSected  by  the  laitfa, " 
or  unbelief  of  man. 

But  though  God  is  every  where  present, 
man  in  his  natural  state  does  not  acknow- 
ledge his  presence.  He  does  not  think  of 
God  ;  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.     He 
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acts  without  reference  to  God ;  and  tbere- 
fore,  whatev^  may  be  his  profenioii,  hit 
whole  life  is  a  practical  denial  of  God. 
The  creatore  engroases  his  heart,  and  il 
engrosses  his  thoughts.  What  he  does, 
is  done  with  an  ezclusiTe  referenee  to 
himself  or  his  feUows ;  ^  he  does  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge."  ^He 
says  unto  Gk>d,  Depart  firom  me ;  for  I 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thj  wajsw* 
It  is  not  often  that  he  can  persuade  Idro- 
self  to  think  that  God  does  not  see  him ; 
but  he  does  not  allow  the  &ct  that  God 
does  see  him  to  liaTe  the  slightest  inflo- 
ence  upon  his  conduct.  He  is  "  without 
God,"  and  is  so  far  from  "setting  God 
always  before  him,"  that  it  is  the  reiy 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  condi- 
tion to  do  all  he  can  to  free  himself  from 
the  consciousness  of  his  presence. 

The  determination  to  set  God  alwavg 
before  him,  which  had  been  formed  hv  the 
Psalmist,  was  something  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  those  who  resembled  him.  The 
feeling  which  dictated  it,  was  not  one  he 
possessed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
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world;  it  proved  him  a  changed  man  — 
one  who  had  lost  the  unbelief  which 
belongs  to  our  nature ;  and  had  received 
in  its  stead,  that  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  which  transforms  the  rebel  into  the 
faithftil  subject.  Till  grace  has  effectually 
touched  the  heart,  God  will  not  reign  in 
the  heart :  when  the  heart  has  acknow- 
ledged the  claims  of  its  rightful  master, 
his  empire  ^vill  be  established  there ;  and 
while  it  is  in  vigour,  the  believer  will  be 
able  to  say  ■with  David,  "  I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  before  me." 

For  he  regards  himself  as  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  Lord  is  the  spectator  of  what 
he  does.  Wherever  he  is,  the  Lord  is 
with  him ;  whatever  he  does,  the  Lord 
sees  hini.  He  knows  that  there  is  not 
any  creature  which  is  not  manifest  in 
his  sight.  "  Hell  and  destruction  are  be- 
fore the  Lord  :  how  much  more  then  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men !"  All  he 
thinks,  and  says,  and  does,  is  perfectly 
known  to  "  him  who  seeth  in  secret."  By 
the  eye  of  faith  he  realizes  this,  and  thus 
sets  the  Lord  always  before  him. 
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Biit  he  cannot  reg:ard  God,  in  tiis  re- 

L'Tealed  character,  wiikout  lotiug  mul  reve- 

WT^tdng  Him-    God  has  made  himself  kiioi\'D 

wto  UB,  as  at  once  almighty  and  all-mercifiil. 

I  His  power  is  impressed  in  living  characters 

l.npon  creation.     Every  thing  that  exists, 

ftjoins  in  celebrating  the  wondrous  might 

\  of  Him  who  called  the  universe  out  of 

'  nothing,  and  who  still  keeps  the  creatures 

in  existence  by  the  potent  exercise  of  his 

will.     "  He  alone  doeth  great  wonders,' 

"  Power    belongeth    unto    God,"   and    his 

mercy  endureth  for  ever.     He  is  a  God  in 

Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself, 

not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them. 

He  is  good,  and  ready  to  forgive.     He  ia 

» long-suffering,  full  of  compassion,  slow  to 
anger ;  and  has  made  so  rich  a  provision 
for  the  wants  of  sinful  man  in  the  Gospel, 
tiiat  it  affords  an  inexhaustible  subject 
for  our  admiration  and  love.  It  is  to 
Bet  the  Lord  always  before  us,  to  engage 
in  frequent  contemplation  on  his  infinite 
perfections. 

If  we  think  IwhiiuaUy  of  God,  we  ac- 
knowledge his  right  to  our  obedience,  and 
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our  dependence  on  his  support — we  regard 
him  as  our  Governor.  We  cannot  tbink 
of  him  but  in  this  character.  He  has 
created  us ;  we  have  been  made  to  glorify 
him.  We  have,  above  all,  been  bought 
with  a  price — the  atoning  blood  of  the 
Saviour — and  are  therefore  bound  to  glorifj 
him.  To  acknowledge  these  obligations, 
to  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  devote  our- 
selves to  his  service,  is  to  "set  the  Lord 
always  before  us,"  for  it  is  to  live  to 
him. 

II.  But  what  does  the  Psalmist  tell  us 
is  the  benefit  of  this  state  of  mind  ?  "  Be- 
cause he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not 
be  moved."  To  "  set  the  Lord  always 
before  us,"  is  to  bring  him  to  our  right 
hand,  to  support,  and  to  assist  us.  God  is 
wit/i  his  servants  in  a  sense  much  higher 
than  he  is  said  to  be  with  others.  He  is 
with  them  to  protect  them,  to  sustain 
them,  aud  to  help  them.  He  is  with  them 
to  strengthen  them  in  temptation,  to  de- 
fend them  in  danger,  to  deliver  them  in 
distress.  His  presence  at  their  right  hand 
is  a  pledge  of  every  needful  blessing. 
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■■  Because  he  is  at  my  right  band,  I  shall 
not  be  moved."  If  we  are  really  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  God  ia  engaged  to  protect 
f  us.  He  has  repeatedly  promised  to  watch 
I  ever  and  to  guard  those  who  devote  thein- 
"  selves  to  his  service.  The  history  of  his 
dealings  with  his  people  in  other  timus, 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  inspiration,  shews 
us  how  he  observes  his  promise.  Abraham 
obeys  the  call  of  God,  and  leaves  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  to  receive  an  inheritance  in 
an  unknown  and  distant  country.  He  so- 
journed among  powerful  nations ;  he  was 
exposed  to  hostile  violence  and  wasting 
famine.  The  God,  whose  servant  he  had 
declared  himself,  was  ever  at  hand  to 
counsel  and  protect  hini.  Success  at- 
tended his  enterprises,  prosperity  crowne<l 
his  life;  and  great  as  were  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  never  was 
moved.  The  life  of  David  himself  exem- 
plifies, in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the 
constant  protection  which  God  extends  to 
his  people.  Never  was  a  man  more  tried 
by  affliction.  From  his  first  entrance  upon 
the  business  of  life,  he  incurred  the  sus- 
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picion  of  the  maliofnant  Saul.  Populai' 
favour  tried  him ;  then  persecution  tried 
him ;  in  mature  years,  the  toils  of  goTem- 
ment  tried  him;  and  after  he  had  also 
given  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  occasion  to 
blaspheme,  he  was  tried  by  domestic  af- 
flictions, yet  he  was  never  moved ;  save 
on  that  melancholy  occasion,  when  he  de- 
parted from  God,  and  when  he  was  so  far 
from  setting  the  Lord  before  him,  that 
he  seems  to  have  said  with  the  fool  in 
heart,  "  There  is  no  God."  The  Lord  was 
with  him  in  all  his  trials.  Trust  in  God 
strengthened  him ;  hope  of  a  future  de- 
liverance cheered  him  ;  and  what  God  had 
promised,  he  performed. 

As  God  never  has  failed  his  people,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  he  never  will  leave 
them,  or  forsake  them.  With  Him  "at 
their  right  hand,  they  will  never  be  moved." 
While  they  trust  in  Him,  He  will  uphold 
them.  While  they  look  to  Him  as  their 
reconciled  Father  in  Christ,  He  will  bless 
them ;  the  world  will  not  seduce  them ; 
their  own  evil  natures  will  not  triumph 
over  them;  Satan  will  not  get  the  advan- 
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4oge  over  them.  The  grace  of  Christ 
is  sufficient  for  them,  in  all  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  will  be  placed.  Their 
Father  in  heaven  "  wil  I  not  suffer  them  to 
be  tempted  above  what  they  are  able  to 
bear,  but  will  with  the  temptation  also 
make  a  way  to  escape,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  bear  it."  All  who  "set  the  Lonl 
always  before  them,  will  have  the  Lortl  at 
their  right  hand,  and  will  not  be  moved." 

This  is  the  general  truth.  The  words 
assert  the  happy  condition  of  those  who 
make  God  their  portion,  and  walk  as  in 
his   presence.     But   they  seem    to  assert 

lore,  and  to  mark  t/ic  connexion  which 
ixists  in  the  very  nature  of  things  between 
the  particular  habit  which  the  Psalmist 
calls  "  setting  the  Lord  always  before  us," 
^^d  the  consequence  of  this  habit,  which 
tells  us  is,  that   "  we  shall  not   be 

loved."  Now,  it  is  quite  easy  to  trace 
'the  operation  of  the  principle  which  seems 
to  be  here  alluded  to,  in  the  common 
feehngs  of  men.  Are  we  ia  difficulty? 
how  much  confidence  do  we  derive  from 

le  presence  of  a  powerful  friend  !     If  the 
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danger  we  apprehend,  is  one  ia  which  he 
is  able  to  defend  us,  we  are,  of  course,  quits 
secure  wbUe  he  is  at  hand  to  protect  ua. 
Have  we  been  laid  under  any  great  obliga- 
tion by  a  dear  and  valued  friend?  It  will 
be  our  natural  desire  to  please  him.  If 
we  have  but  a  common  sense  of  gratitude^ 
it  will  be  our  constant  endeavour  to  make 
him  perceive  that  we  estimate  the  services 
he  has  rendered  us.  When  he  is  in  our 
thoughts,  our  relation  to  him  will  neces- 
sarily have  an  important  influence  on  our 
conduct.  When  he  is  actually  with  us,' 
it  will  have  a  still  greater  influence.  If 
our  friend  ia  a  virtuous  man,  the  affection 
we  feel  for  him  will  necessarily  form  a  very 
considerable  check  to  sin,  and  a  very  strong 
inducement  to  virtue.  We  are  ever  will- 
ing to  conceal  an  act  of  sinful  conduct 
from  those  whom  we  respect  for  their  ex- 
cellence. Nothing  can  be  more  likely  to 
make  us  cautious  and  regular,  than  the 
presence  of  a  valued  and  pious  friend.  In 
proportion  to  the  affection  and  gratitude 
feel  towards  him,  will  be  thd  reluct- 
ance  we  fihall   feel  to   hazard   his  good 
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Opinion  by  an  act  which  he  would  be  likely 
to  disapprove. 

Now  tbia  is  precisely  the  effect  which 
must  be  produced  upon  us  by  a  sense  of 
the  presence  of  God.  If  we  set  Him  be- 
fore us  by  an  act  of  lively  faith  ;  if  we 
•atiake  him  the  object  of  habitual  contem- 
plation ;  if  we  come  to  regard  him  as 
always  present  with  us,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  must  have  a  most  important  influ- 
ence on  our  hearts  and  lives.  If  we  l>e- 
lieve  God  is  our  greatest  Friend,  the  friend 
to  whom  we  owe  every  thing,  and  that 
He  is  actually  present,  beholding  our  very 
thoughts, — why,  we  must  have  the  very  first 
principles  of  our  nature  taken  to  pieces, 
and  bo  suddenly  altered  in  what  most 
belongs  to  us,  unless  we  feel  it  restraining 
us  from  sin,  and  leading  us  to  holiness. 

If  we  set  the  Lord  always  before  uf,  as 
he  will  be  ou  our  right  hand,  we  shall  not 
be  moved.  Faith  brings  before  us  the 
duties  that  He  upon  the  Christian.  The 
same  blessed  record  that  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  what  it  is  necessary  for  us 
know  of  God,  seta  before  us  what  he 
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requires  of  us.  The  same  principle  which 
receives  what  is  told  us  of  God,  receives 
also  what  is  made  known  to  us  with  re- 
gard to  the  way  in  which  we  may  please 
him.  We  cannot  separate  the  idea  of 
God  from  that  of  holiness  as  acceptable  to 
him.  To  know  God,  is,  therefore,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  God  :  his  will 
is  our  aanctification ;  we  know  what  he 
requires  of  us.    While  we  have  him  before 

,  "  we  shall  not  be  moved"  from  what 
he  requires  of  us,  hut  shall  walk  before 
him  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  effects  of  the 
practice  which  the  Psalmist's  example  r&. 
commends  to  us,  to  see  that  it  is  naturally 
calculated  to  diminish  the  force  of  tempta- 
tions, and  greatly  to  augment  the  strength 
of  the  motives  which  would  move  us  to 
holiness.  Have  we  felt  its  force  ?  Have 
we  yet  learned  to  "set  the  Lord  always 
before  us,"  and  consequently  been  brought 
to  a  pious  and  secure  resting-place?  There 
is  no  security  against  being  "  moved"  to 
be  derived  from  any  other  principle.  Un- 
less we  are  living  as  in  the  presence  of 
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God,  and  doing  what  we  do  to  the  glory 
of  Grod,  we  have  no  ground  of  safety.  It 
is  Christian  motives  alone  that  can  lead  to 
consistent  holiness ;  it  is  a  firm  belief  in 
the  great  truths  which  the  Bible  reveals  to 
us,  that  can  alone  bring  forth  fruit  meet 
for  repentance.  Have  we  received  the 
Gospel  ?  Have  we  felt  our  wretchedness 
as  sinners,  and  sought  salvation  in  the  way 
in  which  God  offers  salvation,  as  the  pur- 
chase of  the  atoning  blotd  of  the  Saviour  ? 
We  have  then  the  only  claim  a  sinner  can 
have — the  claim  of  want.  If  we  come,  we 
shall  not  be  cast  out ;  if  we  seek,  we  shall 
find ;  if  we  desire  a  new  heart,  we  may 
expect  to  receive  it.  And  no  single  prin- 
ciple can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  holi- 
ness than  this  of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  will  set 
the  Lord  always  before  me."  May  we  make 
it  our  own  by  grace, — and  then,  because 
the  Lord  will  be  at  our  right  hand,  we 
shall  not  be  moved  from  present  safety, 
and  from  future  bliss. 
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St.  Mark  xii.  41—44. 

**  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  be- 
held how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury  : 
and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there 
came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two 
mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  And  he  called  unto 
him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more 
in,  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury  : 
for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all 
her  living." 

It  has  often  been  noticed  as  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  our  blessed  Lord's  teaching, 
that  he  often  availed  himself  of  passing 
occurrences  to  illustrate  and  enforce  com- 
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prebensive  and  important  troths.  The 
Gospels,  rich  as  thej  are  in  such  ingunocs, 
ilo  Dot  afford  ao;  one  more  heautiful  than 
the  one  which  I  haye  now  read.  Tbe 
touching  incident  which  was  honoured 
with  the  Saviour's  notice,  is,  by  a  few 
words  from  His  lips  who  spake  ae  no  ooe 
else  who  bore  the  nature  of  man  ever 
I  spake,  made  to  teach  the  whole  pbiloMK 
\  phy  of  Christian  Uberality.  Let  the  aagm 
t  of  this  world  tell  of  the  pfodigal  general^ 
I  of  nobles  and  monarchs,  aEtd  of  tbe  dla- 
*  interestedness  of  patriots  and  scfaolan ;  we 
will  admire  virtue  wherever  we  may  find  it ; 
we  would  have  our  hearts  glow  at  tbe 
record  of  the  doings  and  safferings  of  tbe 
wise  and  brave ;- — but,  if  we  want  to  Icam 
what  it  ie  that  rendera  liberality  pleaaJng 
in  the  sight  of  God,  we  most  come  to 
this  simple  narrative  of  tbe  New  Tetta- 
ment,  and  hear  the  Saviour  say,  "Tbia 
poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  alt 
they  which  have  cast  into  the  treaBury : 
for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abund- 
ance; hut  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all 
that  she  had,  even  all  her  Unng." 


1$  <nBIBffim%T  r^UHCTfeAnnrr 

€01  wft^ufti  mm  LtfCRfs  ifBiiadk.  is  Ibnnded, 
veiqiQiras^    OMft    ilik&$toiaA»fiL      BesMes    tbe 

Jew  piid  mto  tdb^  tam^manr  to  defitm j  the 
expaises  of  tbe  tmapBe  seniees^  and  to 
meet  tbe  engyiDicftcgi  <aif  tlie  ^Tenunent, 
pions  poscms  wen  m  tlie  bahit  of  mmkmg 
Tolontaunr  contnbotiuis  Ibr  tlie  same  ob- 
jeets.  As  an  arient  loin^  of  tfaeir  religion 
and  conntiy  gkijyed  in  the  Jewish  mind, 
all  classes  appear  to  haxe  Tied  with  each 
other  in  this  display  of  fibtatalitj.  The 
rich  gave  of  their  abondance,  tbe  poor 
gave  of  their  poverty.  He  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  said,  that  it  **  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  witnessed 
with  satisfaction  their  generous  emulation, 
and  gave  it  all  the  weight  of  his  sanction 
by  pointing  with  evident  approbation  to 
th(^  noble  exertions  of  the  poor  widow. 
Wo  mn  none  of  us  hear  the  story  without 
ndnilmtion.  From  the  voice  of  Truth  we 
Umrw  to  disregard  for  once  the  appearances 
of  tlilngHp  and  to  judge  righteous  judgment. 
Ilto  profuse  offerings  of  the  rich  lose  their 
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Talue  in  our  eyee,  wheu  we  remember 
that  they  gave  of  their  abandatice ;  while 
this  poor  desolate  woman,  b  giTing  her 
two  mites,  gave  "all  her  living."  They 
and  their  offerings  have  passed  swav, — 
they  will  have  to  give  an  account  at  the 
Great  Day,  of  the  motives  with  which  tbey 
offered,  and  why  they  gave  no  more.  The 
poor  solitary  being,  whom  all  hat  One  then 
probably  despised,  has  been  set  Dp  u  a 
living  example  to  teach  us  ;  the  first 
have  become  last,  while  the  last  is  firat. 
Let  us  studv  her  conduct,  with  a  view  to 
learn  the  diit^  and  measure  of  Chiutian 
liberality. 

The  Old  Testament  abounds  in  lesMmt 
of  liberality.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
not  only  required  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  support  of  an  order  of  men  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  the  services 
of  religion  ;  but  were  enjoined  in  varions 
passages  of  the  word  of  God  to  give  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  for  the  relief  of 
the  needy  and  for  the  promotion  of  God's 
honour.  We  inherit  these  inspired  instruc- 


do  cmusnAK  umhuutt. 

tk^$ ;  Iiii4  b^ijMdd  t)i««ii^  ^Ki&  huxi^  in  tbe 

iHitYii^  l^^^m  thc!  l^iiiiinit  of  th<&  Gi>s|H 
)U)^nUity  hM  b^on  iicknow)<t^4|!ed  fts  in  m 
(hvuHmt  immn^  <^  Chri^tiiui  Tirtue.  The 
Chmtkn  i$  not  <^  dtj«(^  of  this  ^worid: 
hi$  homo  i;^  in  hoiiv«»«  Ho  is  here  m 
si^joumor  tmtoliin^  to  n  bottor  countir* 
IJo  i«  not  to  Uvo  hoi>6  as  if  tho  omrth  were 
his  pla^  of  ro$U  Itis  portion  horo  is  suf-> 
fortng  <inti  solfnlonial^  Ho  mmy  not  ei\joT 
this  ^"orld's  goods^  ovon  if  ho  }>os8esse8 
them.  Ho  is  to  **  make  to  himself  friends 
of  tho  mammon  of  nnrightoousness^'*  by 
bestowing  it  on  good  \corks«  Ho  is  to 
*Slo  good)  and  to  communicate^  remem* 
bering  that  with  sucli  sacrifices  God  is 
well  pleased."  "As  every  man  hath  re- 
ceived tho  gift,  even  so  he  is  to  minister 
the  same."  "  Every  man  according  as  he  is 
purposed  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give,  not 
grudgingly  or  of  necessity ;  for  God  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver."  And,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  first  believers  could  scarcely 
think  that  they  ought  to  retain  any  private 
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projierty  at  all.  "  As  manj  as  were  pos- 
sessors of  lands  or  houses,  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were 
sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles' 
feet."  (Acts  iv.  34,  35.)  They  were  so 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  things  eternal,  and  with  love  to  their 
Lord  and  his  hody  the  Church,  that  they 
eagerly  gave  up  all  for  his  service.  The 
spirit  that  inspired  them  should  be  found 
in  all  Christians.  Our  Lord  calls  us  to 
forsake  all  and  follow  him.  If  our  hearts 
are  not  estranged  from  tlie  love  of  worldly 
possessions,  we  are  no  more  his  disciples 
than  the  Apostles  would  have  been,  if  they 
bad  refused  at  his  bidding  to  leave  their 
boats  and  nets ;  or  than  that  young  ruler 
was,  who  turned  away  sorrowful  at  the 
command  to  sell  all  that  he  had,  and  give  to 
the  poor.  We  may  not  actually  be  called 
to  give  up  all  we  jiossess,  any  more  than 
we  are  called  to  attend  the  person  of  the 
Saviour;  but  it  is  vain  to  think  that  we 
have  any  thing  of  the  spirit  which  should 
distinguish  his  disciples,  if  we  retain  our 
property  for    merely  selfish   purposes ;   if 
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we  are  bqk  atexis  mdhr  to  derote  our- 
delres  in  ev&nr  nwr  to  pvooiote  his 
glonr. 

Bot  the  dutr  of  CliiiBliaai  libenfitj  is  so 
pkdn,  that  it  b  scarcelT  iiecessuy  to  at- 
tempt  a  fiMmal  praiof  of  it.  Time  are  few 
who  ever  think  <tf  qn^tioniDg'  or  d«iying 
that  we  oogfat  to  gi^e  oi  onr  substance  for 
such  objects  as  reqnire  oar  co-operatioD ; 
the  question  is,  in  what  proportion  men 
are  called  upon  to  perform  the  duty.  A 
mean  and  churlish  disposition  is  so  nniver- 
sally  regarded  with  contempt  and  avefsicm, 
that  you  will  scarcely  meet  with  any  one 
wretched  enough  to  ayow  that  he  does  not 
connider  himself  bound  to  render  his  aid 
in  proper  cases.  But  then  it  must  be  ac- 
cording to  his  ability;  who  would  be  so 
nnroasonable  as  to  expect  that  he  should 
give  more  than  he  can  afford  ?  He  cannot 
(loprive  himself  of  necessaries  and  comforts; 
ho  must  provide  for  those  who  have  any 
roa8onftl)le  expectations  from  him ;  when 
he  hatt  done  this,  he  will  calculate  what  he 
can  do  in  good  works;  till  then^  he  must 
loavo  them  to  be  done  by  those  who  are 
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more  wealthy,  or 
done. 

I  need  not  saj  that  dds  h  s  verr  ^mii^ 
mon  strain  of  leasooing,  limt  it  it  ixidfiffd 
the  usual  Teil  under  vkkSi  tf^^veuowmfsm 
seeks  to  hide  itaelf  fron  tibe  fi^g^  of  Gud 
and  man.  It  is,  indeed,  is  mtwst  hM:aab^yti^ 
a  very  thin  diflgotee;  we  ve  psDostSij  hhAt 
to  see  the  sordid  pMcioii  pbalf  aMn;^ 
beneath  it.  Bot  tboo^  #dk»  ki^  nut 
be  deceived,  many  a  penos  kw  eontri vfid  te 
deceive  himself;  and  we  dbaO  be  fibdr  to 
derive  advantage  (torn  givinir  ^/v  attwrtkn 
to  the  case  of  the  poor  widoir.  i»iadb  it  «# 
directly  calculated  to  Aow  tl^e  futility  of 
all  pretences  of  thi»  sort. 

Our  Lford  evidently  intended  to  poii/t  to 
her  conduct  as  an  example.  "  He  caJled 
unto  him  his  disciples,  and  mdlh  unto 
them,  Verilv  I  sav  unto  tou,  that  this 
poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all  they 
which  have  cast  into  the  treasurv :  for  all 
they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but 
she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she 
had,  even  all  her  living."  If,  however,  we 
assume  this  instance  as  our  guide,  in  as- 


certaining  the  measure  of  Christian  libera- 
lity, we  quickly  arrive  at  one  point:  we 
see  at  once  that  there  are  none  who  possess 
anything,  who  are  not  called  upon  to  give 
in  good  works. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  for  a  moment 
on  the  qualifying  words  of  this  proposition. 
In  the  present  state  of  society,  owing  to 
the  unfortunate  extent  to  which  we  com- 
monly carry  what  ig  called  credit,  it  is  not 
always  very  easy  for  a  man  to  know  what 
belongs  to  him ;  the  means  which  he  has 
immediately  at  his  disposal,  may  not  be 
his  own.  Now,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  first  duty  is,  to  pay  to 
all  their  due.  Till  we  are  sure  that  what 
we  have  is  our  own,  we  may  not  dispose  of 
it  in  benevolence.  Bat  neither  may  wo 
dispose  of  it  in  any  otlier  way  than  in 
liquidating  our  engagements  to  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted.  I  say  not  this  to 
stay  the  current  of  beneficence,  much  less 
to  give  any  countenance  to  a  pitiful  quibble; 
but  to  meet  a  necessary  exception,  before, 
I  maintain  the  universality  of  the  rule. 
It  is  every  man's  business  to  make  a  point 
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I  'of  ascertaining  how  far  he  has  the  means 
[of  meeting  his  engagements.     As  soon  as 
I  he  has  ascertained  that  he  has,  (and  he 
ought  not  for  a  moment  to  remain  uncer- 
tain about  it,)  it  is  his  duty  and  his  pri- 
vilege to  give  in  good  works. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  would  lead  us  to 
think,  that  the  poor  widow  had,  in  giving 
the  two  mites,  given  all  her  visible  means 
of  living.  It  was  all  that  remained  after 
the  day's  expenses :  she  was  then  entirely 
destitute;  she  had  nothing  more.  She 
would  return  to  her  labours,  and  earn  an- 
other day's  pittance,  to  destine  it  in  the 
same  generous  way.  The  God  of  the  widow 
had  hitherto  supported  lier.  He  had  been 
her  protector,  when  her  earthly  protector 
liad  been  taken  away.  She  had  not  wanted, 
though  she  was  poor.  She  was  thankful 
to  such  a  gracious  God.  She  could  trust 
Him,  who  had  hitherto  supported  her.  She 
showed  her  sincerity  by  her  conduct,  and 
threw  what  she  had  saved  from  her  pit- 
tance into  the  treasury.  Our  Lord  looked 
with  approbation  upon  her  conduct,  and  it 
was  registered  in  heaven. 
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Such  is  the  extent  to  which  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  the  world  operate  upon 
Christians,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
who  hear  the  name  of  Christ,  would  pass, 
on  conduct  resembling  that  of  this  widow, 
the  sentence  of  unqualified  disapprobation. 
They  would  denounce  it  as  thoughtless 
prodigality,  aa  a  tentipting  of  Providence, 
as  a  wanton  throwing  of  herself  into  po- 
verty. Instead  of  calling  attention  to  it, 
as  the  Saviour  did,  as  a  uoble  instance  of 
liberality,  they  would  boldly  maintain  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  make  a  provision  for  her- 
self against  a  time  of  need  ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing so  little,  she  ought  to  save  all  she  could 
for  the  supply  of  her  own  wants.  It  is  a 
duty  to  provide  for  our  fiiture  wants  when 
we  have  the  means  of  doing  so  ;  but  we 
are  not  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  duty. 
If  we  can  cut  off  any  extravagance,  if  we 
can  in  our  expenditure  save  by  our  fru- 
gality, we  may  most  properly  lay  by  us  in 
store  against  future  need ;  and  we  may 
expect  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  fore- 
sight. But  to  harden  our  consciences 
against  the  claims  which  are  made  upon 
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US  by  the  poor  and  by  the  Church,  is  not 
economy,  but  sacrilege.  And  those  who 
withhold  what  they  ought  to  give  to  such 
olgects,  only  introduce  a  canker  into  their 
treasures,  which  will  at  last  eat  into  the 
largest  gains.  If  there  is  any  good  to  be 
done,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  us, 
it  is  our  business  to  do  it.  If  we  have  the 
means,  we  are  not  to  calculate  whether 
it  is  beyond  what  is  expected  from  our 
station — whether  it  is  what  others  would 
jdo  in  our  place, — but  to  give  liberally. 
Liberality  is  a  luxury  ;  but  it  is  one  which 
almost  all  may  enjoy.  The  wealtliy  may 
enjoy,  in  the  exercise,  the  greatest  pleasure 
which  they  can  derive  from  their  silver 
and  gold  :  the  poor  may  give  their  mites  ; 
Mid  if  they  are  warmed  by  the  love  of 
God  to  give  all  their  living,  their  contribu- 
tions, insignificant  as  they  are  in  the  sight 
of  men,  will  be  deemed  more  than  the 
richest  offerings  of  their  richer  brethren,  by 
the  Saviour. 

There  are  none  then  who  have  any  thing, 
who  are  not  called  upon  to  give  in  good 
works.     With  the  instruction  brought  be- 
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I  Its  ID  tliis  histfttr,  it  is  clear  that  wa 
can  mdmit  Dothiog  to  eonstitQte  a  valid  di 
peniotion  &om  the  dnty,  but  actual  wunfc 
It  matters  not  vbether  the  person  be  ricb 
or  poor :  if  be  has  anj  thing,  he  ought  ta 
jpve  sometluDg.  If  he  hzs  little,  of  courafi 
he  can  give  but  little :  but  if  he  has  an; 
thing,  he  will  refuse  to  give  at  his  peril; 
Ho  18  called  to  exercise  the  duty.  He  mayi 
of  course,  refuse  to  perform  it,  a»  be  ma] 
refuHe  to  perform  any  other  duty :  but  hi 
ban  no  ej^cuse  for  not  giving.  Let  that  be 
thoroughly  understood.  The  smallness  of 
our  means,  if  we  have  any  means,  is 
H  valid  excuse  for  refusing  to  give  in  good 
worlcH.  It  is  an  excuse  for  our  not  giving 
nmcli ;  but  it  is  not  an  excuse  for 
giving  nothing.  It  is  well  for  the  poorest 
to  oxorcise  themselves  in  this  duty :  it  i 
an  exprosHiun  of  faith  which  is  most  profil 
fthio  to  the  soul.  Where  there  are  noi 
UieniiH,  the  duty  cannot  he  exercised.  But 
if  wo  have  any  thing,  we  ought  to  render 
to  (fod  of  what  He  has  given  us,  and  be 
willing,  in  this  way,  to  show  our  sense 
what  we  owe  to  the  Saviour. 
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It  would  seem  from  ttie  wordi  of  tnir 
Ijord,  as  thej  are  reportu«|  by  the  evan^i». 
list,  that  this  noble  act  of  the  poor  widow 
implied  sorae  positive  sclf-flcniol.  "  She 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  Khc>  hnd, 
eyen  all  her  living."  Even  what  nhe  g&fe 
had  been  saved  by  Home  exertion  and 
sttfiering.  This  teaches  us  again  that  w<- 
are  not  to  dechne  the  exercine  of  liberality 
because  we  may  not  1k>  able  to  do  it  H-ith- 
oat  some  privation.  We  have  nothing  to 
give  ;  but  is  it  not  poaaiblo  for  us,  by  deny- 
ing  ourselves  some  personal  gratification, 
to  obtain  the  means  of  giving?  While  we 
kve  incurring  any  unnecessary  cx[icntte  for 
Wghow  or  sensuality,  we  cannot  even  plead 
the  excuse  that  we  have  nothing.  It  \r 
in  that  case  our  own  fault  that  we  have 
nothing.  If  there  are  any  here  who  fancy 
jthey  may  plead  this  excuse,  let  them,  be- 
K^ire  they  can  acquiesce  in  it,  ascertain 
whether  they  husband  their  resources,  qh 
a  matter  of  conscience ;  whether  they 
spend  any  thing  in  vain  or  idle  pleasures ; 
Larhether  they  exercise  all  their  powers  in 
Monest  industry.  Perhaps,  if  they  observed 
c  3 
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a  rigid  self-denial,  (which  as  Christiau  men 
ou  other  grounds  they  are  bound  to  do,) 
and  were  diligent  in  business,  they  might 
be  able  to  share  the  privilege  of  giving. 

All  this,  however,  is  plain  enough, 
though  in  practice  it  is  so  much  forgotten. 
The  most  embarrassing  question  is,  how 
persons  who  have  abundance  are  to  act, 
to  share  in  the  praise  of  the  poor  widow. 
It  is  at  once  conceded  that  they  are  not 
called  upon  as  a  point  of  duty  to  reduce 
themselves  by  their  liberality  to  actual 
poverty.  It  is  manifest  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Chris- 
tians are  not  generally  called  upon  to  strip 
themselves  of  all  their  property  by  devot- 
ing it  in  acts  of  liberality.  The  widow 
gave  "  all  her  living,"  because  if  she  had 
not  given  it,  she  would  have  given  nothing. 
Those  who  are  in  circumstances  of  plenty, 
may  give  much,  and  yet  retain  much  for 
the  supply  of  their  future  wants. 

The  Christian  is  the  Lord's ;  and  all  he 
has  is  the  Lord's.  If  he  is  duly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  obligations,  he  feels 
this,  and  is  desirous  of  acting  upon  it :  he 
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I  should  look  Upon   Iuh    property  as   given 

him  in  trust,  for  the  performance  of  those 

dnties  which  he  has  heen  called  to.     It 

I  was  not  given  him  to  consume  upon  Ms 

lusts — to   gratify  his   appetites,   or  apply 

for  purposes  of  avarice  or  ambition  ;  but  to 

I  dispose  of  in  such  ways  as  the  providence 

I  of  God  may  show  him  to  be  most  con- 

[  ducive  to  the  Divine  glory,  and  the  benefit 

I  of  manliind.     He  cannot  lawfully  enjoy 

I  it  as  his   own ;  ho    may  not  apply  it  to 

^selfish  purposes  ;  he  has  no  right  to  hoard 

I  it,  nor  to  seek  greatly  to  increase  it ;  he 

p  ought  to  give  of  it,  to  seek  occasions  of 

doing  good  with  it ;  and  whenever  an  object 

'  in  which  he  may  do  good  by  imparting 

of    his   substance,    is    brought    under   his 

notice,  he  is  to   act  with  liberality;  not 

seeking  to  ascertain  how  little  he  can  give, 

but   how  much.     It  cannot   be  disputed 

that  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  duty 

which    every   one    who    possesses    means, 

I  is  called  to  with  regard  to  his  means.     He 

[has   nothing   to  do  with  human  fashions 

]  and  customs ;  he  is  not  to  shape  and  pro- 

[  portion  his  bounty  according  to  received 
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notions  upon  the  subject;  but  to  act  in 
faith.  God  has  dealt  bountifully  with  him  ; 
He  has  redeemed  him  with  his  own  blood, 
and  received  him  into  his  Churcli,  He 
has  given  him  more  than  he  needs  for  the 
supply  of  liis  actual  wants ;  he  has  given 
him  plenty.  What  is  the  Christian  way 
of  disposing  of  it  ?  It  is  usual  in  the  world 
to  let  it  accumulate,  that  the  possessor 
may  rise  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  make 
for  himself  and  his  family  a  name  on  the 
earth.  That  is  scarcely  the  way  to  have 
a  treasure  in  heaven.  If  that  is  our  lead- 
ing desire,  we  shall  desire  no  treasure  upoo 
earth ;  but  rather  emulate  the  poor  widow, 
who  cast  into  the  treasury  all  that  she 
had,  even  all  her  living. 

To  imitate  her,  we  must  give,  not  ac- 
cording to  what  we  can  afford,  but  more 
than  we  can  afford.  It  is  not  my 
duty  to  recommend  any  line  of  conduct 
which  might  fairly  be  described  as  enthu- 
siastic or  visionary ;  I  am  not  disposed  to 
do  so.  But  we  must  be  conscious  that 
we  do  too  little  in  good  works.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  you  to  give 
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more  than  you  bare  been  used  to  think 
that  you  could  afford.  If  we  would  imitate 
the  widow,  whom  our  Lord  proposes  for 
our  imitation,  we  must  do  something  that 
implies  self-denial,  and  faith  in  God's  pro- 
Tidential  care  of  us.  We  must  give  it 
for  His  sake,  who  oan  and  will  make  it 
up  to  us.  Till  we  do  this,  we  do  nothing. 
However  large  may  be  our  contributions, 
we  caimot  pretend  to  imitate  her,  till  we 
have  done  enough  to  cost  us  something. 
If  we  become  disciplined  to  a  right  view 
of  Christian  liberality,  we  shall  not  need 
to  hear  any  laboured  argument  in  favour 
if  a  particular  object.  Every  thing  that 
las  a  claim  to  our  aid  will  receive  it. 
hen  the  heart  is  once  properly  under 
the  influence  of  love  to  God,  of  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  of  redemption,  we  shall 
regard  ourselves  as  too  happy  in  having 
the  opportunity  of  showing  our  love  by 
our  liberality.  Whether  it  be  the  temporal 
ipport  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  raising  of  Churches,  or  the  teaching 
the  young,  or  the  propagation  of  the 
ispel  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  or 
c  5 
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the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  needy,  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  acces- 
saries of  Divine  worship,  that  may  be 
brought  before  us, — all  will  be  received 
cheerfully  and  gladly,  and  will  be  met  with 
a  zealous  desire  to  devote  our  substance 
for  God's  honour.  And  this  would  only 
be  a  small  approach  to  the  conduct  of  the 
poor  widow — whose  mites — whose  whole 
living,  was  thrown  into  the  treasury  for 
the  use  of  the  temple. 


SERMON    III. 


LOVE   OF   THE   WORLD. 


1  John  ii.  15. 

**  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him." 

It  is  quite  wonderful  to  what  an  extent 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  words,  of 
which  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning.  There  are  com- 
paratively few,  who  are  at  the  pains  to  get 
a  correct  notion  of  the  common  things 
which  are  talked  about  in  our  most  ordi- 
nary intercourse.  As  things  are  further 
removed  from  the  common  business  of  life, 
the  notions  which  are  entertained  about 
them  are  still  more  vague  and  uncertain. 
The  names,  however,  by  which  they  are 
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distinguished,  are  constantly  in  our  mouths 
or  in  our  ears.  We  become  so  familiar 
with  them,  that  we  never  think  of  in- 
quiring whether  we  understand  them. 
And  if  anything  occurs  to  make  us  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  we  are  often  sur- 
prised to  find  the  extent  of  our  ignorance. 
It  is  quite  needless  to  observe,  that  this 
is  often  the  cause  of  great  mischief  and 
inconvenience.  It  is  most  injurious  in 
matters  in  which  we  are  the  most  in- 
terested. It  is  in  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
in  what  relates  to  morality  and  religion. 
It  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  us 
to  have  correct  notions  of  the  words  which 
are  employed  in  relation  to  the  concerns 
of  the  soul.  Yet  wo  are  here  guilty  of  the 
same  weakness.  We  allow  ourselves  to 
become  familiar  with  the  symbol,  without 
caring  to  ascertain  what  it  signifies.  Many 
instances  in  which  this  is  common  to  a 
very  alarming  degree,  might  be  noticed. 
There  is  no  instance  in  which  it  is  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  case  of  the  word 
which  ia  thrice  repeated  in  the  text.  In 
this,  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  we 
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are  cautioned  against  the  teorU;  to  oar 
baptism  we  have  promised  to  renoance  it : 
the  Church  teaches  us  to  prsj  to  be  de- 
livered from  its  influence.  And  vet  it  i* 
to  be  feared  tliat  there  are  bat  fc-w  of  a$ 
who  have  ever  set  ourselves  seriouslv  to 
inquire  what  that  dangerous  object  is,  of 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  when  he  mjb, 
"  Love  not  the  world,  ufither  the  thiogB 
that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  lore 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him,"  It  can  never  be  unreasonable  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  serious  inquiry. 
Alay  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  us  to  bleas 
UB,  in  the  examination  of  the  sabject  this 
morning ! 

To  illustrate  the  words  of  the  text,  it 
will  be  necessary, 

First,  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the 
•  tvorld. 

Secondly,  to  explain  the  inspired  in- 
[  junction  not  to  love  the  world ;  and. 

Thirdly,  to  notice  the  truth  by  which 

the  duty  is  enforced;  viz.  that  we  cannot 

I  at  the  same  time  love  the  world  and  God. 

1.  Though  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
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in  ascertaining  wliat  is  meant  by  the  terra 
the  world  in  some  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  its  mean- 
ing here.  The  word  is  elsewhere  used  to 
denote  a  certain  portion  of  mankind — 
those  who  were  not  included  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  nor  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  who,  living  without  a  know- 
ledge of  any  direct  revelation,  were  given 
up  to  the  practice  of  vice  and  sensuality. 
It  has  here  a  wider  meaning.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  visible  creation.  It  is 
extended  to  everything  which  is  not  God 
himself — for  it  is  put  in  opposition  to  God. 
The  Christian  is  not  only  required  to  ab- 
stain from  whatever  is  contrary  to  the 
Divine  law ;  but  he  is  even  forbidden  to 
"love  the  world."  He  may  not  attempt 
to  divide  his  affections  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature.  *'  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 
If  the  word  is  thus  comprehensive,  it 
might  be  thought  superfluous  to  pursue  an 
inquiry  into  the  details  of  its  meaning. 
Yet  such  an  inquiry  is  more  calculated  to 
be  profitable  than   any  general  assertion. 
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And  we  shall  derive  little  benefit  from 
the  subject  before  us,  unless  we  ascertain 
some  particular  objects,  which  we  are 
warned  against  making  the  objects  of  our 
affections,  when  we  are  commanded  thus 
emphatically  not  to  love  the  world,  nor  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world. 

In  the  verse  which  follows  the  text,  the 
Apostle  says,  that  ^^AU  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of 
the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.**  This  fur- 
nishes the  key  to  what  he  meant,  in  forbid- 
ding love  of  the  world.  It  explains  that  he 
intended  to  condemn  all  love  of  the  plea- 
sures, the  possessions,  and  the  honours  of 
the  present  life,  as  a  feeling  which  withdraws 
the  heart  from  the  proper  object  of  its  affec- 
tions, to  the  service  of  an  unworthy  rival. 

It  appears,  I  say,  from  the  text,  as  ex- 
plained by  this  following  verse,  that  we 
may  not  love  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
By  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,"  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Apostle  means  such  a 
gratification  of  the  appetites  as  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  sinful.     It  is  so 
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plain  that  such  pleasures  are  unlawful  for 
Christians,  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
named  them,  in  any  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars about  wliich,  previous  to  the  com- 
mand, it  would  be  uncertain  whether  or 
not  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Gospel. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  he  here 
rather  means  such  a  gratification  of  the 
appetites  as  is  not  expressly  denounced  by 
the  moral  law,  but  as  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  mere  compliance  with  the  natural 
instincts  of  our  nature.  Considered  in 
itself,  we  can  conceive  this  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent  and  void  of  offence.  Our  re- 
maining in  the  present  life,  implies  our 
supplying  our  bodily  necessities ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain,  from  the  express  testimony  of 
God's  word,  that  in  gratifying  our  natural 
instincts,  we  may  not  only  be  acting  with- 
out ein,  but  may  be  even  setting  forth  his 
glory.  Yet  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves. 
The  most  innocent  gratifications  or  em- 
ployments may  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  text.  We  may  easily  feel  towards 
them,  what  may  make  them  sintiil.  It 
is  easy  to  eo'ceed,  even  in  the  most  harmless 
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leasurea  ;  and  even  when  we  are  avoiding 

:ceS8,  we  are  not  safe  from   tlie  danger 

'iff  transgression,  for  whatever  tliey  may 

in  themselves,  they  may  be  the  snb- 

'ts  of  sin,  as  forming  part  of  the  world. 

2,  "The  lust  of  the  eyes"  forms  the 
eecoud  article  in  the  Apostle's  enumera- 
tion. The  present  life  is  but  "  a  vain 
show."  It  has  really  nothing  substantial. 
All  it  has  to  afford,  is  so  uncertain  and 
transitory,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
fis  a  reality.  What  we  possess  in  it,  can 
scarcely  be  called  our  owu  ;  it  only  pleases 
tte  sight  and  the  fancy.  What  it  has  of 
the  fairest  and  most  beautiful,  may  indeed 
be  lawfully  admired  and  looked  upon,  if 
pur  admiration  leads  us  to  the  Creator. 
jThe  comforts  and  delicacies  of  life  may  be 
eo  enjoyed,  as  to  further  the  work  of  holi- 
ness in  our  souls.  But  all  outward  things 
are  dangerous ;  and  when  they  become 
the  objects  of  sinful  feeling,  they  only  tend 
to  lead  us  into  ruin. 

3.  "The  pride  of  life"  completes  the 
l^talogue.     Man  in  his  present  state  can- 

>t  live  in  society,  without  being  exposed 
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to  feelings  of  pride  and  emulation.  He  is 
disposed  to  plume  himself  in  his  advan- 
tages— to  value  hiiuself  on  the  various 
points  in  which  he  is  superior,  either  from 
personal  merit  or  outward  condition,  to 
those  around  him.  God  has  given  us 
different  parts  and  talents.  Society  re- 
quires gradations  of  rank,  and  differences 
of  station,  and  an  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth.  Even  where  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  glory  in  the  possession  of  that  in 
which  we  excel  others,  there  is  no  little 
danger  of  entertaining  feelings  of  arro- 
gance, under  a  sense  of  the  superiority 
which  is  conferred  by  the  enjoyment  of 
that  which  is  not  universal.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  enjoy  something  in  a 
greater  degree  than  others — wliatever  it 
is,  it  exposes  tliena  to  the  temptations 
which  the  world  offers  as  "  the  pride  of 
Ufe." 

Such  is  the  world,  in  its  scriptural 
meaning.  It  is  all  that  surrounds  us.  We 
can  never  want  the  opportunity  of  being 
worldly.  We  can  escape  the  danger  only 
when  we  obey  the  inspired  precept  "  not  to 
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love  the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in 
the  world." 

Every  thing  tempts  us  to  love  it.  Our 
nature  is  corrupt.  We  feel  all  the  force 
of  outward  objects.  It  is  only  by  Divine 
grace  that  our  souls  can  now  be  enabled 
to  look  beyond  what  is  visible,  to  the  un- 
seen realities.  "  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  and  feeling  the  influence  of 
sensible  objects  which  come  before  us  in 
every  circumstance  of  life,  which  make  up 
and  measure  our  present  existence :  we 
can  realise  the  great  truths  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  make  to  us,  with  re- 
spect to  himself  and  a  different  state  of 
being,  only  by  faith.  But  the  greatness  of 
the  temptation  forms  our  probation.  It  is 
by  despising  the  visible,  and  striving  to 
attain  the  invisible,  that  we  are  prepared 
for  the  happiness  which  God  has  provided 
for-them  that  love  him. 

We  may  not  love  the  world,  nor  the 
things  in  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to 
abstain  from  what  is  positively  forbidden 
as  unlawful :  we  are  called  to  a  higher 
conversation.    We  are,  if  we  are  Christians 
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indeed,  citizeos  of  a.  better  country.  We 
are  here  etrangers  and  piigrims ;  we  may 
not  allow  our  affections  to  fasten  upon  any- 
thing in  the  wilderness  through  which  we 
are  passing.  If  our  hearts  have  been  brought 
iuto  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God,  we 
shall  have  little  inclination  to  rest  satisfied 
with  what  we  can  find  on  earth, — we  shall 
habitually  aspire  after  heaven. 

We  have  seen  how-  comprehensive  is  the 
Apostle's  view  of  the  world.  What  does 
he  mean  by  loving  it  ?  He  evidently  means, 
looking  for  gratification  to  it — deriving  our 
happiness  from  it.  The  Christian  is  forbid- 
den to  value  any  outTvard  thing  as  good  in 
itself;  he  is  sinning  whenever  he  is  receiv- 
ing enjoyment  from  the  creature  without 
thinking  of  the  Creator,  God  should  be  in 
all  his  thoughts;  whatever  he  does  should 
be  referred  to  Him.  He  is  not  sent  into 
the  world  to  gather  flowers,  uor  to  disport 
himself  in  any  way  after  his  own  inclina- 
tion, but  to  move  onward ;  to  deny  him- 
self, to  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  his 
suffering  Lord,  These  are,  doubtless,  hard 
sayings :  they  have  always  been  thought 
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BO.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  cuter  the  king- 
dom of  heavea.  But  let  us  not  venture  to 
lower  the  exalted  morality  of  the  Gospel. 
If  we  attain  not  its  perfection,  let  us  mourn 
for  our  infirmity,  and  strive  henceforth  to 
observe  it  better. 

The  Apostle's  command,  which  is  ex- 
plained abundantly  by  our  blessed  Lord's 
discourses,  and  other  places  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, does  not  mean  that  we  are  absolutely 
to  avoid  the  enjoyments  which  are  provi- 

^dentially  laid  in  our  path,  or  to  renounce 
the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  others. 
The  Lord  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  ; 
and  the  gifts  of  God  may  be  enjoyed  with 
thanksgiving :  but  every  earthly  enjoyment 
should  be  enjoyed  in  a  self-denyiug  spirit. 
We  are  to  bold  the  outward  gifts  of  God 
as  gifts  which  we  are  content  to  jmrt  with 
cheerfully  whenever  He  may  be  pleased  to 
withdraw  them.  We  may  not  make  idols 
of  his  mercies ;  we  may  not  regard  them 
with  any  feeling  which  is  incompatible  with 
that  complete  devotion  of  the  heart  which 
we  owe  to  Him. 

Whenever  eases  arise  in  which  we  are 
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called  upon  to  ask  the  question,  we  can 
never  practically  find  any  difficulty  in  de- 
termining whether  we  are  guilty  of  "  loving 
the  world."  We  liave  only  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves,  and  our  hearts  will  tell  us 
whether  we  are  "  loving  the  things  in  the 
world"  too  well.  It  is  well  for  us  to  ask 
the  question  often :  if  we  are  concerned 
about  the  condition  of  our  souls,  we  cannot 
ask  it  too  frequently. 

It  is  evident  that  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  love  the  world. 
Though  they  may  keep  clear  of  flagrant 
sin,  and  only  indulge  themselves  in  what 
does  not  appear  to  be  expressly  forbidden 
in  God's  word,  if  they  gratify  their  inclina- 
tions habitually  and  systematically,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  love  the  things  in  the 
world.  If  the  world  were  indifferent  to 
them,  if  they  looked  upon  it  with  jealousy, 
they  woxild  practise  themselves  in  self- 
denial  ;  they  would  be  afraid  to  gratiiy 
their  wishes ;  they  would  labour  to  teach 
themselves  to  feel  that  earth  is  not  their 
rest.  The  contrary  habit  shows  that  they 
have  either  much  to  learn  with  respect  to 
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the  danger  of  loving  outward  things,  or  that 
they  are  plainly  guilty  of  loving  the  world. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
amusements.  Those  who  seek  relief  from 
the  serious  engagements  prescribed  by  duty, 
or  habitually  pursue  what  is  suggested 
merely  by  inclination,  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
quitted of  "  loving  the  world."  A  taste 
for  those  meetings  for  the  sake  of  mere 
amusement,  which  we  call  "  society,"  is 
manifestly  love  of  the  world.  The  employ- 
ments which  form  the  chief  attractions  of 
such  meetings  with  the  gay  and  thought- 
less, if  not  in  themselves  absolutely  sinful, 
very  often  become  so  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  pursued,  and 
always  induce  a  dissipation  of  mind  which 
is  most  destructive  of  Christian  holiness. 
Who  is  there  who  would  not  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  being  summoned  from  such 
amusements  into  eternity  ?  At  all  events, 
they  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  being  loved 
— and  the  command  is,  "  Love  not  the 
world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 
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The  care  of  our  own  is  so  plain  a  duty, 
and  an  active  attention  to  our  lawful  busi- 
ness is  so  clearly  permitted  to  the  Chris- 
tian, that  many  seem  to  think  that  while 
they  are  honestly  exercising  their  callings, 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  the  world. 
Business  is  a  toil  to  them ;  they  say  they 
pursue  it  only  that  they  may  provide  for 
those  whom  God  has  given  them,  and  to 
supply  their  own  necessities.  They  would 
willingly  be  disengaged  from  it  altogether, 
but  they  can  in  no  other  way  discharge 
their  duty.  This  is  plausible  ;  it  is  so  fiir 
true,  that  it  is  able  even  to  impose  upon 
persons  who  are  in  the  main  honest  in 
bringing  it  forward.  For  persons  generally 
do  not  seriously  examine  it.  If  they  did, 
they  would  see  that  even  when  worldly 
business  is  pursued,  from  such  motives,  it 
may  serve  to  entangle  us  in  the  love  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  love  of  the  world  which, 
after  all,  is  the  original  cause  of  tlieir  being 
involved  so  deeply  in  its  concerns.  If  they 
were  content  with  such  moderate  means 
and  such  moderate  prospects,  for  themselves 
and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them. 
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as  Christian  principles  allow,  thoy  would 
never  enter  so  deeply  into  its  concerns  It 
is  generally  "  the  pride  of  life,"  either  am- 
bition or  vanity,  whicli  leads  them  to  en- 
gagements which  in  tliemselves  are  toil- 
some :  and  they  have  their  reward  in  their 
gains  or  their  reputation.  Whatever  their 
pursuits  may  be,  whether  they  are  those  of 
wealth,  or  honour,  or  literature,  if  they  are 
conducted  with  a  view  to  the  gratiHcation 
of  any  wish  which  refers  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  present,  "  they  love  the  world."  If 
that  love  engrosses  their  hearts,  "the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  them." 

III.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  last  point 
which  the  text  brings  before  us :  the  fact 
by  which  the  Apostle  enforces  the  duty 
which  he  inculcates ;  namely,  that  we 
cannot  at  the  same  time  love  the  world 
and  God.  Our  Lord  assures  us,  that  we 
"  cannot  serve  two  masters — that  we  can- 
not serve  Ciod  and  mammon."     St.  Jamet* 

Is  us,  that  "  the  friendship  of  the  world 

enmity  with  God ;  whosoever  will  be  a 
of  the  worid  is  the  enemy  of  God." 

id  the  text  says,  that  "  if  any  man  love 
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the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  it  must 
1)6  so.  We  are  sure  that  it  is  so.  The 
heart  ia  not  capable  of  two  contradictory 
affections;  and  the  loveof  the  world  andtlMi 
love  of  God  are  strictly  contradictory :  ia 
the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  eo-exiab 
The  heart  which  is  disposed  to  love  the  onf 
cannot  love  the  other :  there  must  alwayi 
be  a  certain  harmony  between  the  hearl 
and  the  object  of  its  affection.  It  cannoi 
love  what  it  does  not  admire  and  values 
The  heart  which  loves  God,  must  be  filled 
with  a  sense  of  his  perfections — it  murf 
realize  his  presence,  and  feel  its  relation 
to  Him.  It  must  admire  his  holiness,  and 
desire  to  be  made  like  Him.  It  will  thiiis| 
for  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  desin 
above  all  things  to  be  made  conformable  tq 
it.  Intercourse  with  God  by  prayer,  by  thi 
Sacraments,  and  all  the  appointed  meatq 
of  gi'ace,  will  be  its  chief  delight.  And  U 
will  feel  no  satisfaction  so  great  as  tb4 
consciousness  of  being  sincerely  engaged 
in  preparing  for  eternity.  The  heart  whicA 
is  occupied  by  the  love  of  the  world,  oa 
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tlie  contrary,  has  auch  a  taste  for  present 
pleasure,  that  it  is  uneasy  except  when  it 
enjoys  some  outward  good.  It  sees  nothing 
but  misery  in  self-renunciation  and  self- 
denial.  The  things  of  eartli  have  so  much 
value  in  its  estimation,  that  tbey  deserve 
to  be  desired  and  sought  after.  Wlien  it 
enjoys  them,  though  it  is  still  unsatisfied, 
it  is  not  because  it  feels  tliat  they  are  inca- 
pable of  affording  it  complete  satisfaction, 
but  because  it  would  still  enjoy  them  in 
greater  abundance  or  to  a  greater  degree. 
It  is  quite  content  to  make  the  world 
its  state  of  rest.  Tlie  cares  and  desires 
with  which  it  is  filled,  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
constant  distraction;  for  the  objects  on 
which  it  is  fixed  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
change.  The  passions  and  anxieties  by 
which  it  is  agitated,  leave  it  no  leisure  for 
the  calm  and  serious  employments  which 
are  required  in  the  service  of  God.  The 
thoughts  are  engrossed  by  the  favourite 
object.  As  the  world  is  loved,  it  strikes 
its  roots  deeper  in  the  heart  which  loves  it ; 
and  such  is  the  vigour  of  its  growth,  that 
it  leaves  no  space  for  any  other  vegetation. 
D  2 
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This  is  not  mere  metaphor ;  it  is  a  sobei 
and  serious  fact.  There  is  a  constant  tend- 
ency in  a  favourite  pursuit  to  gain  from. 
time  to  time  a  greater  ascendancy  over  us. 
We  must  all  have  observed  this.  Let  us 
beware  of  it,  and  act  under  a  persuasion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  "  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  ia 
not  in  him." 

My  brethren,  how  stands  the  case  with 
us?  It  may  be  supposed,  by  our  assembling 
here,  and  by  our  general  conduct,  that  we 
are  not  in  subjection  to  any  sins  of  a  grosser 
nature.  We  have  denied  our  profession 
by  no  scandalous  transgressions.  We  have 
not  cast  off  the  form  of  godliness.  But 
have  we  escaped  the  more  subtle  tempta- 
tions? Have  we  fulfilled  our  baptismal 
promise  to  renounce  the  world  ?  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  wide  extent  of 
that  temptation.  It  haunts  us  in  every 
occupation  of  life.  If  we  are  not  slaves 
to  pleasure,  if  we  form  no  extravagant  de- 
sires of  worldly  splendour,  in  the  more 
modest  and  humble  occupations  we  may 
be  tempted  by  love  of  the  world.     It  pre- 
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vails  with  us,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  love 
with  our  highest  affections  any  thing  but 
Grod.  We  cannot  at  the  same  time  love 
God  and  the  world.  However  we  may 
sometimes  deceive  ourselves,  however  we 
may  often  act  as  if  we  thought  it  pos- 
sible, we  must  be  convinced  if  we  look 
into  the  state  of  our  heart,  that  this  is  so. 
If  we  love  the  world,  or  any  thing  in  the 
world,  however  disposed  we  may  be  to 
recognize  God*s  authority,  and  to  serve 
Him,  we  cannot  do  it.  When  we  en- 
gage in  acts  of  devotion,  for  instance,  the 
heart  will  wander  from  its  professed  busi- 
ness to  thoughts  of  earth  and  temporal 
objects.  When  we  profess  to  be  acting 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  worldly  motives 
will  spontaneously  mix  themselves  with 
our  principles ;  and  this  destroys  the  value 
of  the  service.  The  offerings  of  God 
must  not  be  defiled  nor  mutilated.  If 
we  profess  to  offer,  and  withhold  a  part, 
we  only  expose  ourselves  to  the  lot  of 
blasphemers.  We  cannot  silence  the 
voice  of  conscience, — we  have  not  vet 
quenched  the  acting  of  Divine  Grace.  We 
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had  meanly  yielded  to  their  fears.  The 
pious  prince  had  shown  a  sad  distrust  in 
tbe  power  of  Jehovah,  and  had  basely 
eubiuitted  to  the  unjust  demands  of  his 
haughty  foe.  He  Lad  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  tributary  to  the  As- 
syrian. The  sacred  historian  has  recorded 
it  to  his  shame,  that  "  Hezeliiah  gave  him 
nil  the  silver  that  was  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house.  At  that  time  did  Hezekiah 
cut  off  the  gold  from  the  doors  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  pillars 
which  Ilezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  over- 
laid, and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Assyria." 
To  such  a  depth  of  degradation  may  we  be 
brought  by  unbelief!  But  the  peace  thus 
bought  hy  sacrilege,  was  of  brief  continu- 
ance. In  a  short  time  we  again  find  the 
ambassadors  of  the  rapacious  invader  sent 
to  Jerusalem,  to  require  unconditional  sub- 
mission, insulting  the  king,  and  blasphem- 
ing Jehovah.  It  was  in  this  season  of 
impending  danger,  that  Isaiah  appears  to 
have  delivered  the  propliecy  which  we  read 
in   his    twenty-ninth    and  three    following 
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ebapters.  It  is.  indeed,  generally  supposed 
to  Lave  been  revealed  on  the  ocoa'jion  »if 
[  Sennacherib's  first  invasion.  But  fr<im  an 
[  examination  of  its  tone  and  matter,  com- 
I  pared  with  the  circumstances  of  the  bistorj-, 
)  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  must  belong 
I  to  the  period  of  his  second  appearance  in 
I  Judah.  On  the  first  alarm,  Hezekiah  and 
his  people  appear  to  lave  trusted  to  the 
effects  of  negotiation  and  submission,  and 
to  have  had  no  thought  of  resistance. 
'  Their  sin  was  an  excess  of  dejection  and 
I  alarm,  rather  than  an  excess  of  confidence. 
I  But  when  Isaiah  was  sent  to  them  with 
I  this  prophecy,  they  were  breathing  a  spirit 
lof  resistance,  and  were  hoping,  by  the  aid 
I  of  the  Egyptians,  to  repe!  the  Assyrian 
I  conqueror.  The  prophet  reproves  them 
libr  arrogance,  rather  than  for  fear.  This 
I  corresponds  with  what  we  know  from  the 
■history  to  have  been  actually  the  case  at 
■  the  time  of  the  second  invasion.  The 
lambassadors  of  Sennacherib  forcibly  de- 
l:8cribe  the  state  of  things  at  that  juncture. 
■"  Speak  ye  now  to  Hezekiah,  Thus  saitli 
Ktbe  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
L  d5 
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What  confidence  is  this  wherein  thou 
tnisteat  ?  Thou  sayeet,  (but  they  are  but 
vain  words),  I  haTe  counsel  and  strength 
for  the  war.  Now,  ou  whom  dost  thou 
trust,  that  thou  rebellest  against  rae  ?  Now, 
behold,  thou  trustest  upon  the  staff  of  this 
bruised  reed,  even  upon  Egypt."  ("i  Kings 
xviii.  19 — 21).  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
this  striking  prophecy  refers  to  this  latter 
period.  But  with  whichever  we  connect 
it,  we  cannot  tail  to  derive  instruction 
from  its  remarkable  language.  A  terrible 
enemy  is  at  hand — already,  perliaps,  spread- 
ing desolation.  The  king  and  people  of 
Judah  are  preparing  to  battle  for  their 
liberty  and  homes.  As  the  peculiar  people 
of  Jehovah,  they  might  have  been  expected 
to  look  to  heaven  for  dehverance.  But  in 
spite  of  the  outwai-d  reformation  which 
had  been  effected  by  the  pious  zeal  of  their 
monarch,  on  this  trying  occasion  they  ex- 
hibited a  worldly  spirit.  They  are  charac- 
terized in  the  inspired  language  of  the 
prophet,  as  "  rebellious  cliildren,  who  took 
counsel,  but  not  of  the  Lord  ;  who  covered 
with  a  covering,  but  not  of  his  Spirit,  that 
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they  might  add  an  to  sin ;  that  walked 
to  go  down  into  Egypt,  and  had  not  asked 
at  his  mouth ;  to  strengthen  tbemselvee 
in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  and  to  trust  in 
the  shadow  of  Egypt." 

Very  different  was  the  advice  which  the 
prophet  was  sent  to  olTef  them  in  thie 
emergency.  He  was  commissioned  to  call 
them  to  the  exercise  of  the  faith  which 
had  been  so  remarkable  in  their  lathers, 
and  to  invite  them  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
Lord.  Human  aid  could  not  profit  them. 
The  alliance  with  Egypt  would  be  of  no 
avail.  They  must  look  to  Jehovah  alone 
for  help  and  protection.  "  For  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  help  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose : 
therefore  have  I  cried  concerning  this, 
Their  strength  is  to  sit  still."  They  had 
only  one  course  to  take.  They  must  ex- 
pect no  help  from  Egypt,  nor  expect  to 
achieve  their  ovro  deliverance, — and  leave 
it  to  God  to  make  for  them  a  way  of  safety. 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel :  In  returning  and  rest  shall 
ye  be  saved ;  in  quietness  and  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength." 
d6 
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If  the  people  of  Judab  disregarded  this 
Divine  communication,  and  still  fondly 
trusted  in  human  help,  till  human  help 
was  talien  away,  may  we,  my  brethren, 
receive  it  in  a  more  teachable  spirit,  and 
pray  the  Father  of  mercies  that  He  will  at 
the  present  time  give  us  the  grace  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  enter  into  the 
meaning  of  this  striking  passage  of  His 
word! 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  words  of  the 
text,  though  originally  referring  directly  to 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  noticed, 
contain  a  precept  of  universal  application. 
When  regarded  in  themselves,  we  cannot 
lielp  finding  in  them  a  principle  which 
never  ceases  to  he  of  force,  and  which  is 
of  no  less  importance  to  us,  than  it  was  to 
the  Jews.  Though  there  is  not  among 
us  a  Moaes,  saying  with  words  of  Divine 
authority,  "  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,"  (Exod.  xiv. 
13.)  while  the  embattled  host  of  Pharaoh 
presses  behind,  and  before,  the  sea  spreads 
a  barrier  that  would  seem  impassable;— 
though  an  Isaiah  is  not  in  person  address- 
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iiig  US  in  burning  Innguoge,  an*!  saving, 
while  Sennacherib  is  at  hand,  "  Their 
Btrength  is  to  sit  still  :"■ — the  inspired  words 
of  those  illustrious  ministers  of  Jehovah 
form  part  of  the  bonk  which  is  given  for 
our  learning,  and,  different  aa  are  our  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  bound  to  regard  them 
as  setting  before  us  our  duty,  and  furnish- 
ing us  with  the  encouragements  which  we 
might  need  to  induce  ns  to  perform  it. 

In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength."  By  a  common  instinct  of 
our  nature  we  look  to  our  bodily  and  men- 
tal faculties  for  self-preservation  and  safety. 
If  danger  presents  itself,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  every  thing  which  promises  to  afford  us 
Lelp.  In  more  tranquil  circumstances,  we 
are  constantly  engaged  in  search  of  happi- 
ness and  enjoyment,  and  in  the  pursuit 
eagerly  embrace  whatever  offers  to  supply 
our  wants  and  to  minister  to  our  pleasure. 
This  is  the  natural  law  of  our  being:  it  is 
the  natural  law  of  all  beings.  But  man  is 
a  fallen  being;  and  if  he  follows  this  in- 
stinct of  his  nature,  he  will  only  become 
continually  more  corrupt  and  sinful ;  for 
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his  desires  prompt  him  to  sin  :  and  unless 
he  acts  under  a  sense  of  his  relations  to 
God,  and  acknowledges  the  restraints  which 
are  laid  upon  his  appetites  by  the  divine 
law,  they  will  lead  him  to  certain  ruin. 

To  be  safe,  we  must  always  look  beyond 
ourselves ;  we  must  seek  a  rule  of  heavenly 
origin,  and  we  must  look  to  heaven  for 
strength  to  enable  us  to  observe  it.  The 
first  point  of  wisdom  is  to  know  our  own 
ignorance  and  weakness.  Humility  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of  holi- 
ness. Nothing  is  gained  till  we  approach 
God  in  the  spirit  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  confession,  "  We  have  destroyed  our- 
selves ;  in  thee  is  our  help." 

Those  who  are  living  under  a  sense  of 
their  relations  to  God,  have  always  been 
mainly  distinguished  by  one  peculiarity : 
they  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Instead 
of  holding  intercourse  only  with  what  is 
visible,  they  feel  moBt  interested  by  the 
great  realities  which  they  see  not.  They  see 
not  God ;  they  see  not  the  Saviour ;  they  see 
not  the  purer  spirits  which  minister  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation ;  they  see  not  heaven ; 
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yet  there  are  realities  to  them  as  cogent 
and  as  influential  as  if  they  were  seen  in 
all  their  brightness ;  they  are  very  greatly 
more  influential  than  the  things  which 
form  the  present  visible  world.  For  to  a 
sense  of  their  importance  they  give  up  the 
vain  show,  which  passes  for  real  and  snb- 
Btantial  with  those  who  close  their  eyes 
against  spiritual  illumination. 

Those  who  walk  by  faith,  who  live  in  a 
conviction  that  the  course  of  this  world, 
both  within  and  witbout  us,  is  ordered  as 
the  Scripture  tells  us  it  is,  regard  things 
in  a  very  different  way  to  the  unthinking 
many.  With  the  love  of  God  in  their 
hearts,  and  his  word  in  their  hands,  even 
in  this  evil  world  they  may  see  their  way 
plainly.  They  have  been  made  children  of 
God :  the  Saviour  has  taken  them  in  his 
arms,  and  admitted  them  to  the  washing 
of  regeneration.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  en- 
abled them  to  hold  on  their  way  to  the 
city  which  is  to  be  their  home.  They  have 
done  nothing  for  themselves — everything 
has  been  done  for  them.  The  same  must 
be  the  case  always  ;  they  can  never  advance 
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nr  prosper  by  a  different  course ;  God  must 
still  do  every  thing  for  them. — "  Tn  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence  shall  be  their 
strength." 

It  requires  little  observation  to  perceive 
that  it  must  be  so  in  outward  things.  His- 
tory and  experience  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage— "  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong;  neither  yet  bread 
to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  un- 
derstanding, nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill." 
Though  we  acknowledge  it  as  a  principle, 
that  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
uniformity  of  the  great  processes  of  nature, 
and  though  we  venture  to  depend  upon 
certain  results  as  sure  to  follow  from  cer- 
tain causes, — the  business  of  life  is  so  en- 
tangled, the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
one  another  are  so  complicated,  we  are 
affected  by  so  many  circumstances,  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  that  all  reflect- 
ing persons  agree  in  regarding  it  as  mere 
simplicity  to  reckon  Tvith  certainty  upon 
success  in  worldly  undertakings.  It  is  no 
doubt  natural  to  expect  that  talents  and 
industry  will  be  rewarded  with  success,  that 
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activity  and  enterprise  will  lead  to  fortune. 
But  there  is  soQicthing  more  necessary  for 
Becuring  tbe  happy  result  tliau  the  habitii 
and  faculties  which  make  up  the  character 
of  the  actor.  He  must  have  a  field  to  work 
in  ;  he  must  labour  in  a  favourable  season  ; 
he  must  have  to  contend  with  no  Insur- 
mountable obstacles.  Unless  these  condi- 
tions are  complied  with,  the  most  exquisite 
parts  and  the  very  best  habits  are  in  vain. 
Unless  they  have  scope  for  their  exercise, 
they  will  be  excited  in  vain,  and  only  ex- 
pose tlieir  possessors  to  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule. 

The  world  can  find  out  thus  nmch ;  and 
■when  it  has  attributed  it  all  to  chance,  and 
talked  about  hazard  and  fortune,  it  is  fain 
to  regard  the  thing  as  sufficiently  settled, 
and  to  throw  the  matter  aside  as  curious 
indeed,  but  inexplicable.  We  have  been 
taught  to  look  somewhat  higher,  to  see  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  marvellous  web  of 
human  life.  Whatever  is  done,  we  have 
learned  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  doer  of 
it.  The  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  providential  interference;  and 
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there  is  nothing,  however  inBignifioaut,  iu 
which  man  is  an  agent,  which  is  not  ar- 
ranged by  his  wisdom  and  power.  In  us, 
therefore,  it  is  in  violent  contradiction  to 
our  principles  to  set  ourselves  to  carve  out 
our  own  fortunes.  To  be  consistent,  we 
must  be  content  to  leave  the  disposing  of 
our  condition  to  God :  it  is  our  duty  to 
labour,  and  to  eat  our  own  bread  in  the 
situation  in  which  He  has  placed  us  ;  and, 
indeed,  to  follow  the  course  presented  by 
Providence,  but  not  to  seek  high  things. 
Ambition,  and  a  tbii-st  for  wealth,  are  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Gospel ;  they  are  of  the 
world. 

"  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength."  This  is  the  maxim  of  reli- 
gion: how  wonderfully  we  see  it  verified  ! 
What  a  depth  of  wisdom  there  is  in  it ! 
Look  out  upon  life,  and  see  who  it  is  that 
are,  in  the  long  run,  moat  successful.  Is 
it  the  men  of  enterprise  and  unbounded 
activity  ?  Is  it  the  stirring  and  excitable 
persons,  those  who  are  most  conspicuous  in 
the  busy  competition  ?  No :  it  is  for  the 
most  part  the  trantiuil  and  retiring ;  those 
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who  make  no  display,  aiul  Lave  least  reli- 
ance on  their  own  powers.  The  busy  and 
obtrusive  are  continually  giving  place  on 
the  stage  of  life  to  the  modest  and  unas- 
suming. The  brilliant  fortunen  of  some:, 
who  appear  for  a  time  most  favoured,  only 
serve  to  call  attention  to  their  fell.  The 
Buccese  which  sometimes  crovms  the  exer- 
tion of  men  of  exuberant  activity,  only 
serves  to  tempt  them  to  some  act  of  rash- 
ness that  will  bring  about  their  ruin,  or  to 
a  negligence  which  will  hinder  their  fur- 
ther advancement.  The  surest  gains  and 
the  most  certain  advancement  usually  at- 
tend those  who  are  content  to  go  on  slowly 
and  steadily,  without  grasping  at  what  is 
beyond  their  reach,  or  wasting  their  ener- 
gies in  unnecessary  exertion.  It  is  thus  the 
principle  works  even  among  worldly  men  : 
when  it  is  sanctified  by  being  recognised 
as  a  point  of  duty,  its  influence  is  no  less 
remarkable.  The  godly,  who  cannot  en- 
gage on  fair  terms  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
world,  who  keep  aloof  from  it,  and  avoid 
it,  pursuing  peace  with  men,  and  exercising 
feith  in  God,  are  provided  for,  and  not  un- 
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frequently  even  raised  to  prosperity.  The 
Morld  will  despise  tliem,  and  make  a  mock 
at  them,  if  it  condescends  to  notice  them 
but  they  are  clierislied  and  protected  by 
their  Father  in  heaven.  A  way  is  made 
for  them  when  they  see  no  opening  for 
escape ;  they  are  strengthened  when  they 
have  no  earthly  friend  to  uphold  them 
tliey  are,  as  they  advance,  favoured  vnth  s 
more  intimate  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
care.  While  others  pity  them,  they  are 
cheerful  and  ha]ipy,  for  in  this  "  quietness 
and  confidence"  in  God's  providential  car^ 
"  is  their  strength." 

Still  more  apparent  is  the  application'' 
of  this  sacred  principle  to  what  goes  on 
in  the  Christian's  soul.  A  work  is  to  bei 
accomplished  there,  greater  than  any  thing 
which  is  efTected  upon  brute  matter.  They 
that  built  the  pyramids,  achieved  some- 
thing infinitely  less  than  the  sanctification 
of  a  soul.  In  accomplishing  this  great, 
work,  no  one  can  labour  successfully,  bat 
in  acting  upon  the  principle  conveyed  in 
the  text,  "  In  quietness  and  in  confidence 
is  our   strength."     Excitement    and    self- 
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I  depeudence  can  do  nothing.  Tlie  work 
I  ■ffhicli  lias  been  begun  by  Divine  mercy, 
I  must  be  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  God. 
I  We  are  to  take  heed  that  we  throw  in  the 
I  way  no  obstacles  by  our  rashness  or  de- 
I  Bpoudency.  If  under  a  feeling  of  the 
I  imjiortauce  of  the  work  we  have  to  do,  we 
I  ■Bet  about  doing  it  in  any  way  of  our  owd, 
I  "We  only  invite  disappointment,  and  peril 
Ithe  very  object  which  we  have  in  vieM". 
KThere  will  always  be  those  who,  "beiug 
I  jgnoi-ant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going 
■About  to  establish  their  own  righteousness, 
Fdo  not  submit  themselves  unto  the  right- 
eousness of  God."  They  are  suffering  from 
a  fearful  delusion.  There  is  only  "  one 
I  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
•whereby  we  must  be  saved,"  We  can 
Pobtain  salvation  only  ia  the  name  of  Jesus. 
KThe  Gospel  makes  known  to  us  the  way 
I  which  we  may  obtain  an  interest  in  it. 
JWe  have  been  united  to  Him,  and  if  we 
will  hold  fast  our  profession,  and  follow 
(  steps,  our  faith  in  Him  is  counted  as 
righteousness.  By  availing  ourselves  of 
Islie  means  of  grace,  we  have  intercourse 
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with  Him  ;  we  are  furnished  with  grace 
sufficient  for  us ;  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
dwell  with  Him  for  ever.  But  it  is  only 
in  faith,  and  in  a  dutiful  and  patient  wait- 
ing upon  Him,  that  we  can  obtain  a  bless- 
ing. We  cannot  extort  bis  favour  by 
pursuing  any  ways  of  our  own  devising. 
Not  all  the  will-worship  which  was  ever 
contrived  by  human  ingenuity,  can  bring 
us  nearer  to  heaven.  We  may  perhaps  be 
saved  in  spite  of  such  contrivanceB — we 
trust  that  multitudes  are  saved  in  spite 
of  them ;  but  it  is  a  perilous  thing  to 
leave  the  fold  and  the  care  of  the  shepherd 
altogether,  or  to  be  feeding  upon  pastures 
which  have  not  been  set  for  us. 

"  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength."  These  words  may  guide 
us  in  every  difficulty  of  the  spiritual  life. 
They  lay  down  a  principle  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  every  emergency.  They  bid  us 
give  no  place  to  excitement  or  alarm. 
Those  who  act  upon  them,  can  be  no 
fanatics,  nor  ever  give  way  to  despair.  We 
may  not  seek  what  God  sees  fit  to  deny. 
We  are  not  to  aspire  after  ecstasies,  or 
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flights  of  feeling;  we  are  not  to  be  af- 
frighted by  difficulties  or  danger.  If  we 
are  tempted,  we  liave  the  promise,  that 
we  "  shall  not  be  tempted  beyond  what  we 
are  able."  We  must  be  cautious  what 
means  we  adopt  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
more  favourable  condition  for  contending 
with  our  spiritual  enemies.  We  must 
take  care  that  we  take  no  unlawful  step — 
that  in  our  desire  of  attaining  what  is  ex- 
cellent, we  keep  clear  of  equivocal  means. 
There  is  great  hazard  that  we  may  do  so, 
if  we  once  lose  sight  of  this  precious 
"  quietness  and  confidence  ;"  this  willing- 
ness to  leave  ourselves  to  God's  disposal, 
this  firm  persuasion  of  His  power  and 
purpose  to  deliver  us.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
very  essence  of  faith.  Every  other  feeling, 
every  other  course,  is,  if  we  examine  it, 
the  very  spirit  and  conduct  of  unbelief. 
We  have  small  evidence  of  our  spiritual 
progress,  till  we  find  ourselves  willing  thus 
to  rest  and  trust  in  God.  It  is  a  strange 
way  of  seeking  spiritual  proficiency,  to 
disquiet  ourselves,  and  bring  ourselves  into 
a  state  of  ferment  and  agitation.     Tliere  is 
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no  real  strength  to  be  got  in  this  way. 
We  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come ; 
we  may  not  distrust  God's  power  and 
willingness  to  help  us ;  we  may  not  seek 
help  from  Egypt. 

Tiie  text  affords  us  light  and  guidance 
on  all  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  us. 
Regarded  thus,  it  is  especially  valuable  in 
troubled  and  unsettled  times.  We  are 
living  amid  circumstances  of  change.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  society,  that 
like  men  traveUing  in  speed,  we  seem  to 
see  the  very  objects  we  look  upon  in 
motion.  Men  are  in  astonishment,  and 
seem  to  be  all  asking  what  is  coming,  and 
what  they  are  to  do.  From  every  quarter 
we  hear  an  alarm  given.  Many  seem 
panic-stricken :  others  are  filled  with  un- 
reasonable hopes.  All  this  is  very  danger- 
ous. There  is  great  risk  of  partaking  of 
the  prevailing  spirit.  And  what  ought 
Christians  to  do,  who  would  act  consis- 
tently with  their  profession  ?  Why,  just  act 
upon  the  principle  of  the  text,  "In  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength."     What  have  we  to  do  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  times  ?  Are  we  to  be  excited 
because  the  world  is  oa  tiptoe  ?  Are  we  to 
lose  our  patience  and  steadfastness,  because 
worldly  speculators  and  worldly  religionists 
are  in  an  uproar.  No ;  let  them  follow  their 
own  course — let  us  only  not  imitate  them. 
Let  whoever  will,  "  stand  up  and  gather 
themselves  together,"  they  can  do  nothing 
without  being  overruled  ;  when  they  have 
done  all,  they  can  only  "  do  what  God's 
hand  and  his  counsel  determined  before 
to  be  done."  Truth  is  safe ;  the  Church 
is  founded  upon  a  rock ;  nothing  can 
harm  it,  but  our  attempting  to  defend  it 
witb  carnal  weapons.  We  have  in  this 
sense  no  enemies  but  ourselves.  Let  us 
guard  against  unbelief,  and  remember  that 
our  business  is  after  all  not  to  fight,  but 
to  suffer.  It  was  thus  the  Gospel  tri- 
umphed over  its  early  foes.  It  has  never 
triumphed  in  any  other  way.  There  is 
K  deep  meaning  in  our  Lord's  saying,  "  they 
that  take  the  sword,  sball  perish  with  the 
sword."  The  Christian's  weapons  are  the 
word  of  God,  and  prayer.  And  in  the  use 
even  of  them,  we  must  take  heed  what 
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spirit  we  are  of,  that  we  use  them  not  i 
a  worldly  or  angry  spirit.  God  will  not 
condescend  to  accept  our  services  in  Mi 
cause,  if  we  presume  to  secvilarize  it.  Sacri- 
fice which  is  not  appointed  is  an  abomina^ 
tion.  The  purest  may  not  offend  witl 
strange  fire.  But  what  we  do  in  "  quiet* 
ness  and  confidence,"  we  shall  do  accept- 
al)lj.  "  Only  belicTe."  Let  God  do  hia 
own  work.  Let  us  not  venture  to  step 
beyond  ours.  There  is  great  reason  to' 
fear  that  we  may  unconsciously  be  doing: 
this  in  these  active  times.  We  are  ap8 
to  think  we  may  do  every  thing  by  effort; 
and  combination,  and  fair  professions.  Let 
us  be  on  our  guard  against  such  expecta- 
tions ;  and  rather  practise  what  has  suck 
an  encouraging  promise  connected  with  it^ 
"  quietness  and  confidence."  That  is  pr&* 
scribed, — that  is  safe.  May  God  give  us  a 
holy  courage  and  disposition  to  practise 
ourselves  in  it !  and  we  shall  then  certainly 
enjoy  His  blessing. 

Thus,  my  brethren,  the  text  teaches  i 
What  I  Jiave  feebly  drawn  from  it,  may 
serve  to  show  what  a  well  of  refreahinat 
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water  springs  from  it.  Let  me  invite 
you  to  drink  of  it — let  me  entreat  you  to 
draw  for  yourselves.  You  will  not  exhaust 
it.  It  will  refresh  and  strengthen,  when 
heat  and  thirst  oppress  you.  You  have 
enough  to  guide  you  in  every  difficulty  in 
this  precious  sentence,  ^^  In  quietness  and 
in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 
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St.  Matthew  jcvi.  24. 

''  Then  said  Jesus  unto  liis  disciples,  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him.  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  me." 

Mankind  have  always  set  particular  value 
upon  those  sayings  of  the  wise  and  good, 
which  have  embodied  in  a  few  words  some 
important  general  principle.  The  apoph- 
thegms of  the  heathen  sages,  and  the  pro- 
verbs of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  are  more 
generally  interesting  than  any  other  re- 
mains of  inspired  or  pagan  wisdom.  Men 
who  are  theniBelves  little  given  to  philoso- 
phize, and  who  themselves  arc  not  aware 
of  the  cause  of  their  delight,  are  delighted 
to  find  in  a  single  sentence  the  essence  so 
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to  Speak,  of  some  precious  truth.  Tliey 
readily  adopt  what  tbey  could  never  have 
Teaaoned  out  for  themselves,  and  are 
pleased  with  possessing  in  a  compendious 
form  what  they  recognize  as  the  highest 
wisdom.  And  if  the  maxim  be  one  that 
inculcates  worldly  prudence,  or  have  any 
immediate  bearing  on  their  present  weU 
fiire,  it  is  likely  to  sink  into  their  hearts. 
as  well  as  to  adhere  to  their  memory,  and 
to  have  more  or  less   effect  on  their  out- 

,rd  conduct. 

Now  the  words  of  the  text  carry  the 
irinciple  of  moral  concentration,  which  is 
■So  much  valued,  very  much  farther  than 
'e  find  it  carried  in  ordinary  maxims,  and 
consequently  possess  much  higher  value. 
Tliey  only  express  some  particular  truth,  or 
lay  down  a  rule  for  some  particular  duty. 
Here  we  have,  in  a  short  sentence,  the 
principles  and  the  rule  which  are  to  regu- 
late the  whole  life.  It  is  a  sentence  of 
such  importance,  that  it  really  deserves  our 
most  serious  attention.  We  are  professing 
to  follow  the  Saviour ;  we  should  endeavour 
iUioroughly  to  understand  what  He  requires 
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— absolutely  requires  from  his  disciples. 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  enable  us  all  to  enter 
into  the  meaning  of  these  solemn  words, 
and  give  us  grace  to  practise  what  they 
teach  us ! 

Our  Lord's  address  is  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  circumstance  which 
the  Evangelist  had  just  related.  In  the 
Slst  verse  of  the  cliapter  he  had  told  us, 
that  "  Jesus  began  to  show  unto  his  dis- 
ciples, how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusa- 
lem, and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders 
and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed, 
and  be  raised  again  the  third  day."  This 
announcement  was  very  little  to  the  taste 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  made.  His  dis- 
ciples were,  like  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, constantly  expecting  our  Lord  to  set 
up  a  temporal  dominion ;  and  they  regarded 
the  favours  which  they  had  already  received, 
as  pledges  of  the  honour  and  power  which 
would  be  assigned  them  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah.  Peter,  the  most  favoured  and 
ardent  of  their  body,  ventured  to  exposta- 
late  with  his  Master  on  the  discouraging 
and  gloomy  nature  of  his  discourse.     He 
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^^  took  him  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  say- 
ing. Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord :  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee,"  We  remember  the 
severe  reply  which  was  returned  to  this 
presumptuous  language.  ^  He  turned,  and 
said  unto  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ; 
thou  art  an  offence  unto  me:  for  thou 
savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
but  those  that  be  of  men."  Peter  had, 
indeed,  given  expression  to  the  natural 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  His  remark 
was  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  worldly 
policy.  But  those  feelings  must  be  over- 
come, that  spirit  must  be  put  down,  in  the 
Christian.  Our  Lord  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  inculcate  a  great  lesson : 
"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me." 

The  first  disciples  of  Christ  gradually 
learned  the  temper  and  principles  which 
were  required  by  their  Master  Called  by 
our  Lord  from  their  ordinary  occupations 
to  a  wandering  life  of  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion, they  had  shewn  their  faith  by  forsak- 
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iiig  all  and  follo-wing  Him.  They  recog- 
nized in  Him  the  predicted  Messiah,  they 
were  content  to  learn  of  Him  what  they 
were  to  do.  He  honoured  them  by  his 
society  and  friendship,  and  prepared  them 
for  the  still  higher  honour  of  suffering  for 
his  name's  sake.  From  the  time  He  sum- 
moned them  to  attend  upon  his  person, 
trials  and  dangers  did  hut  thicken  round 
them.  Their  distinction  over  their 
brethren  was  but  a  distinction  in  suffer- 
ing. The  lesson  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
learn.  But  they  were  at  length  enabled 
to  learn  it.  They  learned  to  glory  in  tri- 
bulations, to  find  their  pleasure  in  persecu- 
tion, to  "  count  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
them,  that  they  might  finish  their  course 
with  joy."  Their  history  is  a  practical 
comment  on  the  words  of  the  text, "  If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me." 

We  may  not  think,  my  brethren,  that 
these  words  applied  to  those  only  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  personal  intercourse 
with  our  Lord.     Let  us  esamiue  them  as 
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carefully  as  we  may,  we  shall  find  notliing 
in  them  that  qualifies  the  extent  of  their 
application.  The  precept  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  more  comprehensive.  To 
be  a  Christian  is  to  follow  Christ,  and  He 
himself  says,  "  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  hie  cross,  and  follow  me." 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  precept 
which  is  addressed  to  ourselves.  It  was 
professed  for  us,  before  we  could  make  any 
profession  for  ourselves,  that  we  should 
follow  Christ.  By  coming  here  to  wor- 
ship Him,  we  solemnly  renew  that  profes- 
sion. We  hear  our  Master's  words  now 
addressed  to  us,  that  unless  we  deny  our- 
selves, and  take  up  our  cross,  we  cannot 
really  follow  Him, 

Now  what  is  the  duty  insisted  upon  m 
these  words  ?  What  is  it  to  deny  ourselves, 
and  take  up  our  cross  ?  The  language  is 
figurative,  and  it  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. It  has  sometimes  been  misapplied 
to  support  the  excuses  of  fanaticism.  It 
has  sometimes  been  entirely  explained 
away.  Yet  the  words  are  expressive;  the 
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figures  are  not  only  intelligible,  but  higbly 
explanatory  and  picturesque.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  human  perverseness  that  all  do 
not  at  once  perceive  and  admit  what  is  in- 
tended by  denying  ourselves,  and  taking  up 
the  cross.  To  deny  ourselves,  is  evidently 
to  resist  our  natural  inclinations,  and  to 
sacrifice  our  feelings  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
To  take  up  our  cross,  is  to  be  ready  to  un- 
dergo any  suffering  or  inconvenience  which 
may  await  us  in  the  path  of  duty.  Tlie 
first  disciples  were  called  upon  to  leave 
their  families  and  homes,  and  follow  the 
steps  of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head;  they  were  required  to  fear  not 
them  which  killed  the  body,  but  to  devote 
themselves  to  certain  persecution.  If  we 
are  in  some  respects  in  different  circum. 
stances,  our  calling  is  nevertheless  so  far 
similar,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  fiilly 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  words  of  the 
text. 

The  Christian  life  is  from  first  to  last 
but  an  exercise  of  self-denial.  Faith  itself 
is  self-denial.  Our  minds  naturally  seek 
to  understand  every  thing,  and  reject  in- 
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dignantly  what  they  cannot  master.  Chris- 
tianity brings  before  us  a  series  of  doctrines 
which  are  confessedly  too  high  for  our 
comprehension.  It  lays  down  views  of  the 
nature  of  God,  of  the  condition  of  man, 
of  the  scheme  of  mediation,  which  are  re- 
moved far  above  the  reach  of  human  rea- 
son; and  it  requires  that  we  should  not 
refuse  to  admit  them  on  the  ground  of 
their  difficulty,  but  that  we  should  receive 
them  as  little  children.  Now  after  we 
have  cultivated  the  intellect,  and  learned 
to  prize  it  as  our  most  excellent  endow- 
ment, it  is  undoubtedly  something  very 
revolting  to  a  sense  of  our  dignity  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  bound  to  receive 
what  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  to  con- 
fess that,  in  the  loftiest  and  worthiest  sub- 
jects that  can  be  submitted  to  us,  we  are 
not  to  reason,  but  simply  to  believe.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  is  the  part 
suggested  by  true  wisdom :  that  it  is  in 
point  of  fact  the  most  reasonable  thing  in 
the  world,  to  believe  the  word  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie.  But  still  it  is  humiliating  to 
confess  the  limited  powers  of  that  faculty 
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wherein  we  deem  ourselveB  strongest ;  and 
it  is  without  question  to  deny  ourselves, 
to  receive  with  unheaitating  faith  the  sub- 
lime and  incomprehensible  truths  of  the 
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The  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  not  less 
opposed  to  our  natural  views,  than  its 
doctrines.  An  instinct  of  our  nature  leads 
us  to  resent  and  puuish  injuries,  and  to 
prefer  our  own  comfort  and  enjoyments  to 
every  other  object.  Yet  the  Gospel  teaches 
a  course  of  conduct  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  is  thus  dictated  by  our  inclinations. 
It  requires  ua  to  "  recompense  to  no  man 
evil  for  evil."  To  "avenge  not  ourselves, 
but  rather  to  give  place  unto  wrath,"  and 
inculcates  a  "  charity  which  is  not  easily 
provoked,  which  beareth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things,"  While  it  is  so  far  from  en- 
couraging us  to  indulge  our  self-love,  that 
it  tells  us,  that  those  "that  are  strong,  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  themselves;" — and  that  we 
are  to  "bear  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

All  the  virtues  which  are  peculiar  to 
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ChnBtianity,  directly  involve  the  practice 
of  self-deuial.  The  humility  which  ex- 
cludes every  kind  of  self'satisfaction  aiid 
boasting,  the  temperance  which  forbids 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  strict  rule 
of  moderation,  the  gentleness  which  no  pro- 
vocation can  destroy, — are  none  of  them 
practised  but  by  making  a  lirm  stand 
against  temptation,  and  by  consistently 
opposing  the  current  of  our  natural  in- 
clinations. 8uch  is  the  extent  of  human 
corruption,  such  the  purity  of  the  Divine 
law,  that  even  in  CliristiaD  countries  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  remains 
uninfluenced  by  Gospel  principles,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  that 
evil  world  which  is  subject  to  the  power  of 
evil.  It  is,  therefore,  always  part  of  our 
probation  to  be  exposed  to  the  world's 
allurements  and  assaults.  It  is  a  principle 
of  our  constitution  to  feel  the  attraction 
of  a  multitude ;  to  experience  most  plea- 
sure in  doing  as  others  do,  in  imitating  the 
examples  which  are  set  before  us.  When 
the  natural  inclination  of  our  hearts  is 
added  to  this  feeling,  it  forms  a  force  which 
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it  is  not  easy  to  withstand,  which  certainly 
cannot  be  overcome  without  a  painful 
effort.  But  our  calling  requires  of  us  this 
effort.  The  principles  which  the  Gospel 
inculcates,  and  the  conduct  which  it  pre- 
scribes, are  directly  opposed  to  the  maxims 
and  practices  of  the  world.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  deny  ourselves,  if  we  would 
follow  the  Saviour. 

But  the  words  mean  more  than  this. 
They  not  only  warn  ua  to  expect  to  be 
called  upon  for  self-denial — they  evidently 
suggest  the  necessity  of  our  cultivating  a 
habit  of  self-denial.  That  man  is  little 
likely  to  be  in  a  spirit  willingly  to  resign 
every  enjoyment  to  duty,  who  eagerly  seeks 
enjoyment,  who  enjoys  with  avidity  all 
he  can.  To  pamper  the  appetites,  to  in- 
dulge the  inclinations,  whenever  and  in 
whatever  we  can  without  positive  sin,  is  a 
strange  coui-se  for  those  to  take  who  pro- 
fess to  be  following  the  Saviour.  Doubt- 
Ifes,  "  every  creature  of  God  is  good,"  and 
we  may  in  thankfulness  partake  innocently 
of  our  heavenly  Father's  bounty.  The 
Gospel  is  a  law  of  liberty,  only  we  may  not 
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use  it  as  a  cloak  for  what  is  evil.  I  am 
not  going  to  teach  a  system  of  will-wor- 
ship, or  to  invite  you  to  the  practice  of  a 
deluding  self-righteousness.  But  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  collecting 
from  such  a  passage  as  the  text,  illustrated 
as  it  is  by  other  places  of  Scripture,  that 
it  is  part  of  our  calling  to  deny  ourselves 
in  much  that  we  might  enjoy,  that  we  may 
learn  to  set  the  less  value  on  outward  good 
things,  and  be  ready  to  give  up  all  at  the 
bidding  of  our  Master.  It  was  to  discipline 
us  in  the  acquiring  of  a  self-denying  temper, 
that  the  Church  prescribed  the  abstinence 
which  all  her  children  were  required  to  ex- 
ercise during  the  present  season.  The  peni- 
tential observances  of  Lent  have  gone  into 
general  disuse.  The  fact  is  one  that  calls 
for  humiliation — it  has  brought  its  own 
punishment — we  have  lost  an  important 
means  of  treating  the  disorders  of  the  soul. 
But,  my  brethren,  let  the  recurrence  of  the 
season  at  all  events  lead  us  to  self-exami- 
nation and  meditation.  Let  us  learn  at 
least  spiritually  to  deny  ourselves,  if  we 
have  not  a  Christian  courage  sufficiently 
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strong  humbly  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  by  conforming  (in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  practice)  to  her 
requirements.  Let  us  study  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  self-mortification,  to  die  to  the 
world,  and  have  our  conversation  in 
heaven. 

But  the  precept  of  the  text  enjoins 
another  and  a  higher  duty.  "If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  hia  cross,  and  follow  me." 
The  disciple  of  Christ  is  called  upon,  not 
only  to  resign  present  indulgeucea,  but  to 
undergo  positive  suffering.  The  sign  of 
the  cross,  which  in  baptism  is  set  upon 
him,  is  not  an  emblem  without  a  deep 
signification.  He  then  takes  the  cross 
itself  upon  him — he  must  bear  it  through 
life ;  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  he  must 
bear  it  with  his  Lord  to  Calvary.  The 
Jews  had  been  familiarised  with  crucifixion 
as  a  manner  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment, by  the  practice  of  the  victorious 
Romans,  who  executed  in  this  way  the 
malefactors  whom  they  deemed  it  fitting  to 
subject  to  the  greatest  torture  and  degra- 
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dation,  sncli  as  fugitive  slaves,  robbers  uid 
deserters.  It  must,  however,  atwaj's  bave 
appeared  exceedingly  repulsive  to  a  people 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  humane 
legislation ;  and  its  associatioD  with  their 
national  humiliation,  would  but  tend  to 
add  to  the  abhorrence  with  wtiich  it  would 
be  regarded.  Part  of  the  punishment  of 
crucifixion  consisted  in  the  condemned 
person's  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place  of 
execution.  It  is  to  this  that  our  Lord 
alludes  in  the  text,  when  he  requires  that 
he  that  would  be  bis  disciple,  must  "take 
up  the  cross."  And  the  allusion  clearly 
means,  that  he  must  be  wilUug  to  submit 
to  the  most  barbarous  and  humiliating 
punishment  for  his  sake,  if  called  to  it 
in  the  way  of  dutj. 

Many  of  our  Lord's  first  disciples  lite- 
rally endured  what  they  were  thus  required 
to  bear.  With  their  Master,  they  witnessed 
a  good  confession  in  torture  and  in  death. 
The  cup  of  bitterness  they  drauk,  and 
drank  cheerfully  and  willingly.  The  pages 
of  Church  history  take  up  the  wondrous 
tale  of  suffering   heroism    related  in  the 
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inspired  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  shew  us  wliat  feeble  man 
can  do,  with  Christ  strengthening  liim.  In 
the  days  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  wlien 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  the  world  were 
allowed  for  a  season  to  try  what  they 
could  towards  violently  staying  the  glorious 
course  of  the  word  of  life,  the  precept  to 
take  up  the  cross  was  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible. None  might  embrace  the  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  who  were  not  willing  to  die 
for  the  Gospel.  The  condition  of  the 
times  is  changed ;  we  live  among  men  who 
are  called  by  the  naoie  of  Christ ;  but  are 
we  to  think  that  the  precept  has  no  appli- 
cation now  ?  We  are  to  deny  ourselves ; 
are  we  not  to  take  up  the  cross  too  ?  Most 
assuredly  we  are.  This  part  of  the  pre- 
cept is  equally  applicable  with  the  other. 
The  life  of  the  Christian  will  at  all  times 
be  exposed  to  suffering.  If  we  are  not 
called  to  public  confession  and  martyrdom, 
we  must  not  want  the  martyr's  spirit.  It 
is  not  well  for  us  to  disquiet  ourselves  by 
supposing  improbabilities.  We  need  not 
ask  ourselves  whether  at  this  moment  we 
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are  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  faith  in 
torture.  But  we  should  endeavour  to  as- 
certain whether  we  are  enduring  the  suf- 
ferings which  providentially  form  part  of 
our  lot ;  whether  we  patiently  bear  what 
we  are  actually  called  to  suffer.  Even 
now,  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  exposes  men  to  suffer- 
ing. The  world  hates  those  who  renounce 
and  avoid  it.  Let  us  be  consistent,  in 
walking  as  those  who  are  dead  to  the 
world,  in  acting  by  the  requirements  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  we  shall  be  talked  of, 
and  censured,  and  ridiculed,  and  despised. 
This  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
very  nature  of.  things.  It  is  the  Christian 
cross.  Have  we  taken  it  up  ? — are  we 
carrying  it  ?  Are  we  "  going  forth  unto 
the  Saviour  without  the  camp,  bearing  his 
reproach ;"  or  are  we  seeking  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  and  reproach  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  consistent  Christian  ?  Are 
we  bearing,  in  short,  a  badge  of  ignominy, 
which,  for  ought  we  know,  may  be  made 
the  instrument  of  our  worldly  ruin  ?  Can 
men  of  the  world  know  us  to  be  not  of 
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their  company,  by  the  crosa  we  bear  ?  We 
must  ask  ourselves  these  questions.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  us  will  stand  con- 
victed in  our  own  consciences,  if  we  apply 
them  faithfully.  We  are  too  prone  to 
shrink  from  every  thing  that  implies  hard- 
ship. Light  as  the  cross  now  is,  our  evil 
hearts  recoil  from  it.  If  that  is  the  ne- 
cessary condition,  we  hesitate  to  follow 
the  Saviour. 

And  yet,  how  dare  we  hesitate?  "To 
whom  else  shall  we  go  ?  he  has  the  words 
of  eternal  life."  If  we  do  not  follow  Him, 
what  must  be  our  condition  in  eternity ! 
If  we  cannot  resoWe  to  deny  ourselves, 
and  take  up  our  cross,  can  we  calmly  re- 
solve to  abide  the  consequences?  There 
is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  by  winch  we  may  be  saved, 
than  the  name  of  Jesus  !  If  we  deny  Him, 
He  also  will  deny  ue.  Oh,  my  brethren, 
let  not  slothfulness  be  our  ruin  in  this 
matter.  Let  us  not  leave  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  concerns  to  take  its  own 
course.  Let  not  death  find  us  unprepared, 
and  undecided ;  but  may  the  grace  of  God 
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enable  us  to  overcome  every  hindrance, 
to  "  deny  ourselves,  to  take  up  our  cross,*' 
and  in  faith  and  well-doing  to  follow  our 
Divine  M^ter ! 


SERMON  VI. 


THE  TROUBLERS   OP   ISRAEL. 


1  Kings  xviii.  17,  18. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  saw  Elijah,  that 
Ahab  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth 
Israel  ?  And  he  answered,  I  have  not  troubled 
Israel ;  but  thou,  and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye 
have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
thou  hast  followed  Baalim.*' 

The  character  of  Elijah,  as  it  is  portrayed 
in  the  sacred  volume,  is  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  moral  sublimity.  Threatened,  per- 
secuted, banished,  hated  by  his  sovereign, 
receiving  no  sympathy  from  his  country- 
men, enjoying  no  human  support,— never- 
theless he  consistently  pursues  his  high 
vocation,  and  faithfully  discharges  his  ter- 
rible mission  of  reproof  and  warning.    Dif- 
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Acuities  do  but  strengthen  him,  dangers  do 
but  confirm  his  lofty  purpose.  Like  the 
beacon  in  the  tempest,  when  its  light  shines 
brighter  for  the  surrounding  darkness,  and 
the  lashing  waves  which  beat  innocently 
against  it,  only  prove  that  it  is  rooted  in 
the  rock  :  the  sad  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived  merely  tend  to  display  the  dignity 
of  his  character,  and  to  give  us  a  better 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  heroism 
of  the  man  of  God. 

Elijah  appears  to  have  provoked  the 
enmity  of  Ahab,  by  predicting  the  long 
famine  with  which  God  afl3icted  sinful  Is- 
rael. The  marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Zidon,  had  led 
to*  thee  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  idol- 
atry among  the  ten  tribes.  From  the  time 
of  their  secession  from  their  brethren  of 
Judah  to  the  reign  of  Ahab,  they  had  ad- 
hered to  the  worship  of  the  calves  of  Dan 
and  Bethel,  which  Jeroboam  had  substi- 
tuted for  the  divinely-appointed  service  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Retaining,  as 
they  probably  did  during  that  period,  the 
revealed  truth  which  had  been  committed 
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to  their  nation,  regarding  Jehovah  as  their 
God,  and  worshipping  him  only  under  the 
hieroglyphical  emblems  which  had  been 
set  up  by  Jeroboam  to  denote  his  presence, 
we  can  readily  conceive  the  taunting  sneer 
with  which  they  ridiculed  what  they  deemed 
the  unnecessary  precision  of  their  country- 
men of  Judah,  who  clung  to  the  ancient 
worship  and  the  lawful  priesthood :  we  can 
hear  the  loud  complaints  which  they  made 
of  the  illiberality  of  those  who  denounced 
their  proceedings  as  schism  and  impiety. 
It  is  likely  that  many  of  them  were  not 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  their  sin.  They 
allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by  a  de- 
signing person.  His  arguments  were  plau- 
sible ;  be  appealed  to  their  seMshness  and 
pride;  he  persuaded  them,  that  in  what 
they  did  there  was  nothing  but  what  had 
become  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  What  could  externals  matter, 
if  the  substance  was  preserved  ?  The  his- 
tory shows  us.  They  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  an  open  apostasy;  they  were  Just 
paving  the  way  for  a  public  renunciation  of 
the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  they  were  making 
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it  an  easy  matter  for  their  posterity  to  fall 
into  the  polytheism  and  licentiouBness  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  Anr!,  accord- 
ingly, wlieu  Ahab  "  reared  up  an  altar  for 
Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal,  which  he  had 
built  in  Samaria,  and  made  a  grove,"  his 
eubjects  followed  his  example  with  melan- 
choly precipitation;  aiid  in  that  time  there 
were  "  left  but  seven  thousand  in  Israel, 
all  the  knees  which  had  not  bowed  unto 
Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  had  not  kissed 
him." 

It  was  when  the  nation  had  thus  gene- 
rally lapsed  into  idolatry,  when  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  even  under  that  spurious  form 
which  had  been  devised  by  Jeroboam,  was 
jio  longer  the  sole  worship  of  the  people, 
but  foreign  deities  were  admitted  to  share 
the  honour  due  to  the  God  of  Israel,  that 
Elijah  was  raised  up  to  rebuke  his  sinful 
countiymen.  The  sacred  historian  brings 
hira  upon  the  scene  with  an  impressive 
abruptness,  which  tells  us  nothing  of  his 
previous  condition  or  fortunes,  "  And 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the 
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Lord  Gtod  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word."  Those 
words  were  the  signal  of  persecution.  It 
would  have  been  madn^s  to  have  encoun- 
tered the  rage  of  the  tjTant,  He  was  com 
manded  to  flee.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  famine,  he  was  preserved  by  miracle. 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  after  many  days  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah  in  the 
third  year,  saying.  Go,  show  thyself  unto 
Ahab ;  and  I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth." 
Elijah  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  He  met  one 
of  the  king's  officers,  and  desired  him  to 
announce  his  presence  to  his  master.  The 
text  describes  their  meeting :  "  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Ahab  saw  Elijah,  that  Ahab 
said  unto  him.  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth 
Israel  ?  And  he  answered,  I  have  not  trou- 
bled Israel ;  l)ut  then,  and  thy  father's 
house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  fol- 
lowed Baalim." 

Though  the  speakers  in  this  dialogue' 
were  both  remarkable  persons,  though  the 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned  their 
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meeting  were  still  more  extraordinary — 
their  words  scarcely  sound  strangely  in  our 
ears.  We  have  almost  an  every-day  con- 
versation. And  that  need  not  surprise  us. 
For  when  we  have  made  allowance  for 
what  was  peculiar  in  the  history ;  when 
we  have  struck  off  what  must  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  that  dispensation,  and  re- 
duced it  all  (so  to  speak)  to  a  smaller  scale, 
we  seem  at  once  among  ourselves.  We 
have  left  antiquity  and  the  Israelites,  and 
come  down  to  our  own  age  and  people. 
Ahab  seems  to  have  been  in  no  wise  an 
uncommon  person,  except  for  the  enormity 
of  his  wickedness.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  talents  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  generality  of  mankind.  This  language 
to  Elijah  is  just  the  ordinary  language 
which  evil  men  address  to  persons  of  in- 
tegrity, whose  virtues  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  their  crimes." 
"  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?"  It 
is  but  the  common-place  accusation  of  the 
angry  sinner — au  accTisation  that  deserves 
notice,  only  because  it  gave  occasion  to 
the  noble  reply  of  the  prophet :  "  I  have 
F  2 
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not  troubled  Israel ;  but  thou,  and  thy 
father's  house,  iu  that  ye  have  forsaken  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast 
followed  Baalim." 

Now  judge  ye  in  this  controversy.  Who, 
think  you,  was  fairly  chargeable  with  being 
the  tronbler  of  Israel  ?  Was  it  the  monarch, 
who  had  by  his  exam  pie,  aud  influence,  and 
power,  led  his  subjects  into  apostasy  from 
God;  or  the  prophet,  who,  looking  with 
jiity  upon  the  misery  of  his  deluded  coun- 
trymen, had  stood  up  to  remind  them  of 
their  sin,  and  to  call  them  to  reformation  ? 
Was  it  he  who  had  disturbed  what  was 
most  holy  and  venerable,  and  introduced 
disorder  and  innovation  into  the  religion 
of  his  country,  or  he  who,  finding  the  moral 
condition  of  the  land  desolate  and  disorgan- 
ized, sought  to  restore  what  was  decent  and 
ancient  in  opinion  and  practice?  There 
can  be  hut  one  answer.  It  is  a  case  that 
affords  nothing  to  detain  us  in  its  determi- 
nation. Let  ua  therefore  leave  the  proud 
Ahab  cowering  under  the  noble  retort  of 
his  illustrious  subject,  and  proceed  to  a 
general  examination  of  the  subject  of  their 
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conversation.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with 
us ! 

We  have  already  remarked  tliat  the 
charge,  which  Abab  directed  a^inst  Elijah, 
is  one  which  is  very  commonly  preferred 
among  ourselves.  Tlie  man  who  ventures 
to  take  his  stand  upon  high  principles,  or 
to  observe  an  unusual  purity  of  conduct,  is 
at  once  scornfully  denounced  as  a  troubler 
of  Israel ;  while  those  who  flippantly  bring 
forward  the  accusation,  seem  to  be  as  little 
aware  as  the  Israelitish  monarch,  that  the 
persona  who  really  deserve  to  be  described 
as  troubling  Israel,  are  those  who  "  have 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
and  followed"  their  own  vanities. 

We  know,  every  one  of  us,  that  it  is 
so.  We  know  that  it  is  the  current  feeling 
and  language  of  society.  Though  we  live 
among  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name, 
just  as  the  Israelites  were  by  inheritance 
the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah,  we  have 
all  of  us  perliaps  been  witnesses  of  scenes 
enacted  in  the  very  spirit,  and  almost  in 
the  very  words,  of  the  one  before  us.  The 
world  is  ever  at  war  with  the  spirit  of 
f3 
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Christianity.  It  is  always  seeking  to  bring 
it  down  to  a  lower  level.  It  loves  not  its 
humbling  trutbs — its  mysteries  which  baffle 
man's  comprehension,  its  doctrines  which 
shock  his  pride,  its  morality  which  offers 
violence  to  his  lusts.  It  therefore  en- 
deavours to  establish  a  different  system,  a 
system  not  derived  from  revelation,  but 
from  man's  inclinations,  or,  as  it  is  fondly 
called,  his  reason.  This  makes  havoc  of 
the  Gospel.  It  takes  down  God's  building, 
and  raises  a  miserable  fabric  of  man's  de- 
signing in  its  stead.  It  denies  or  explains 
away  the  mysterious  doctrines  which  faith 
only  can  receive.  It  gets  rid  of  every 
thing  that  insinuates  a  suspicion  of  man's 
self-sufficiency,  and  lowers  the  lofty  mo- 
rality of  the  Bible  to  a  convenient  stand- 
ard of  calculation  and  expediency.  When- 
ever this  system,  which  is  ever  striving  to 
establish  itself,  has  obtained  a  genera!  re- 
ception, as  it  sometimes  may  in  a  province 
or  a  neighbourhood,  woe  to  the  man  who 
may  set  himself  to  encounter  it !  If,  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  God,  instructed 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  nourished  by  the 
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doctrine  of  ttie  Church,  a  bold  and  disin- 
terested person,  a  minister  of  the  sanctuarj^ 
perhaps,  or  in  his  sphere  a  private  Chris- 
tian, express  his  dislike  of  this  heartless 
and  unchristian  system,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  back  those  who  may  be  within  his 
influence  to  a  sound  and  scriptural  view  of 
the  Gospel,  he  is  presently  assailed  by  the 
cry,  "  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?" 
There  is  doubtless  a  plausibility  in  the 
charge  ;  there  is  that  in  a  simple  exposition 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which  sadly 
discomposes  the  cold  and  lifeless  system  for 
which  the  world  entertains  so  much  appro- 
bation. It  sets  men  thinking,  and  inquir- 
ing.and  perhaps  disputing  ;  and  those  whose 
covert  maxim  it  is,  that  the  less  men  think 
about  religion  tho  better,  have  a  grievous 
distaste  for  every  thing  which  brings  it 
into  life  and  prominence.  Those  therefore 
who  revive  forgotten  truths,  must  lay  their 
account  with  being  soon  and  perseveringly 
charged  with  being  tronblers  of  Israel. 

The  morality  of  Christianity  is  not  less 
idistasteful  to  the  heart  of  man,  than  its 
■doctrines.     If  it  is  disposed  to  have  reason 
f4 
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for  its  instructor,  it  is  not  less  disposed  to 
have  its  carnal  inclinations  for  its  guides. 
Hence  what  is  called  the  code  of  honour, 
and  the  morality  of  the  world.  Hence  the 
maxims  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
society,  and  the  principles  which  are  ad- 
mitted in  the  common  intercourse  of  man- 
kind. A  man  may  meditate,  or  even  per- 
petrate, a  foul  murder,  and  only  prove  him- 
self by  his  crime  a  man  of  honour.  He 
may  live  a  life  of  intemperance  and  profli- 
gacy, and  yet  lay  claim  to  an  unimpeachable 
character.  His  conduct  may  be  frivolous 
and  his  professions  insincere,  and  he  may 
still  be  the  very  idol  of  his  circle.  He 
may  be  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  simplicity  of  those  with  whom  he  ia 
concerned  in  his  dealings,  and  carry  his 
love  of  gain  to  the  very  brink  of  positive 
dishonesty,  and  yet  not  be  charged  with  a 
want  of  integrity.  This  makes  the  cur- 
rent morality  of  the  mass  of  men.  It  has 
been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  from  being 
so  frequently  brought  before  us,  affects  us, 
alas !  too  little.  But  let  an  enlightened 
conscience  be  brought  to  deal   with  any 
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I  particular  part  of  it,  let  a  Christian  man 
I  express  what  he  thinks  of  a  transaction 
[  performed  in  the  spirit  of  this  wretche<l 
I  and  abominable  system,  and  he  is  forth- 
l  with  denounced  as  a  troubler  of  Israel.  If 
I  Le  is  dissatisfied  with  some  miserable  pnn- 
I  ciple  of  expediency,  or  some  false  atfecta- 
I  tion  of  liberality,  or  some  dangerous  pre- 
I  judice,  and  ventures  to  speak  out  senti* 
meuts  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
his  acquaintance,  or  hia  party,  or  the  world, 
are  up  in  arms  against  him.  What  right 
I  has  an  individual  to  set  himself  against  the 
I  public  ?  with  what  decency  can  one  man, 
For  a  few  men,  dissent  Irom  the  received 
■  potions  of  right  and  wrong?  His  opposi- 
I  tion  is  mere  love  of  singularity  and  coii- 
Itradiction;  he  wants  to  get  notoriety;  bis 
I  sole  object  is  to  trouble  Israel. 

Now,  my  brethren,  is  this  a  fair  charge '{ 
I  You  have  already  decided  in  favour  of 
Elijah ;  I  claim  your  judgment  in  favour 
of  those  who,  under  similar  circumstances, 
are  still  exposed  to  the  same  accusation. 
Those  who  assert  scriptural  principles  that 
have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  denounce  the 
f5 
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evil  practices  ■\vLich  are  sanctioued  by  the 
general  approbation  of  the  world,  are 
accused  of  troubling  Israel,  of  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  introducing 
into  society  the  elementa  of  discord.  They 
retort  the  charge  upon  their  accusers ;  and 
allege,  that  the  real  disturbers  are  those 
■who  hold  the  notions  and  pursue  the  con- 
duct, against  which  they  regard  it  their 
duty  to  contend. 

Peace  doubtless  is  very  precious,  and 
may  cheaply  be  bought  at  some  saerificea, 
yet  still  it  may  be  bought  too  dear.  It 
may  not  be  bought  at  the  price  of  truth, 
or  duty.  When  we  have  a  truth  to  main- 
tain, or  a  duty  to  perform,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  consequences  — it  is 
ours  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  to  Him  who  orders  all.  Supposing 
therefore  we  are  aware  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  our  conduct  may  be  so 
unacceptable  aa  to  ]:)roduce  some  ferment 
and  disquiet,  that  is  not  to  daunt  us.  We 
cannot  help  it.  Our  inquiry  is,  whether 
what  we  do  is  right?  whether  it  is  com- 
manded by  God  ?  and  if  it  is,  our  business 
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is  to  do  it.  In  that  case  we  cannot  be 
the  disturbers.  If  trouble  comes,  it  is  not 
fairly  chargeable  upon  us.  It  is  not  the 
stream  which  does  but  obey  in  flowing 
onwards  its  natural  destination,  that  causes 
the  deluge;  but  those  who  have  set  the 
obstacle  in  its  course.  The  defence  of 
Elijah  is  unanswerable  :  "  I  have  not 
troubled  Israel ;  but  thou,  and  thy  father's 
house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  com- 
mandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast 
followed  Baalim." 

It  is  sin,  which  interrupts  the  public 
tranquillity.  It  is  error,  which  disturbs  the 
general  peace.  It  is  those  who  propagate 
false  and  ungodly  principles,  and  sanction 
by  their  example  or  approbation  unholy 
conduct,  that  trouble  Israel.  God  is  our 
legislator  and  our  sovereign  ;  we  owe 
obedience  to  his  laws,  we  are  under  the 
most  binding  obligation  to  observe  his 
commandments.  Obedience  is  not  only 
oar  duty,  but  our  happiness.  We  are  90 
constituted,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  real 
enjoyment,  but  in  the  practice  of  what  is 
juet  and  holy.  The  charms  which  sin  is 
F  6 
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allowed  to  wear,  are  but  temptation^ 
which  are  quite  unable  to  afford  any  real 
delight.  The  sinner,  therefore,  not  only 
violates  his  allegiance  to  his  lawful  sove- 
reign, but  introduces  confusion  into  the 
very  course  of  nature,  and  overturus  the 
constitution  of  things.  And  what  is  done 
by  sin  in  the  abstract,  is  done  in  its  mea- 
sure by  every  particular  sin.  Even  after 
man  bad  been  ruined  by  transgression, 
God  condescended  to  continue  to  him  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  to  open  to  him 
the  way  of  holiness  and  pardon.  Without 
noticing  what  was  done  of  old  with  this 
view  in  former  dispensations,  let  us  look 
at  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed. 
We  are  all  of  us  in  infancy  engrafted 
into  the  Church,  and  placed  in  the  so- 
lemn relation  of  members  of  the  mysti- 
cal body  of  the  Saviour.  Vows  are  made 
in  our  name,  by  wJiich  we  renounce  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  en- 
gage to  receive  tbe  faith,  and  keep  the 
commandments ;  we  accordingly  become 
citizens  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  God  is 
our  king,  His  will  is  our  law,  and  it  is  an 
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act  of  treason  to  question  his  authority — 
a  crime  to  disobey  his  commands.  Let 
any  one  of  us  deny  the  faith,  or  pervert  it 
—  let  any  one  pursue  a  course  of  systematic 
disobedience,  and  is  it  not  troubling  Israel? 
Is  it  not  introducing  innovation  into  the 
commonwealth  ?  is  it  not  attempting  re- 
volution, and  bringing  in,  to  the  utmost, 
commotion  and  discord?  Yes — it  cannot 
be  doubted,  this  is  the  character  of  sin. 
It  is  chargeable  with  all  that  may  spring 
from  it.  When  it  has  spread  error  and 
licentiousness  far  and  wide,  and  at  lengtli 
a  warning  voice  is  heard  inviting  a  cor- 
rupted generation  to  return  to  truth  and 
holiness ;  if  iketi  the  public  attention  is 
roused  even  to  actual  disturbance,  and 
peace  is  banished  before  dispute  and  con- 
troversy ;  it  is  not  the  righteous  monitor 
who  troubles  Israel,  but  those  who  have 
given  occasion  for  his  admonitions,  and 
made  it  his  duty  to  plead  for  righteousness 
and  God.  To  do  that  which  must  provoke 
the  opposition  of  the  wise  and  good,  ia  to 
cause  trouble.  If  error  is  propagated, 
though  it  be  done  in  honied  words,  and 
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invoking  the  while  the  honoured  names 
of  charity  and  liberality,  it  matters  not: 
to  spread  error  is  to  trouble  Israel.  If 
crimes  be  done,  whether  in  wantonness,  or 
upon  calculation  and  with  a  regard  to  ap- 
pearances, it  matters  not :  to  "  forsake  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  follow 
Baalim,"  is  to  trouble  Israel.  It  is  mere 
hypocrisy  in  him  who  knows  very  well 
that  he  is  himself  the  real  disturber,  to 
affect  to  regard  the  man  of  principle  as 
the  cause  of  disquiet.  His  object  is  to 
restore  peace,  and  banish  what  cannot  but 
cause  disorder.  And  if  the  process  be 
attended  with  some  agitation,  the  respon- 
sibility does  not  rest  with  him,  but  upon 
those  who  have  made  it  necessary. 

But  I  have,  I  tnist,  said  enough  for  the 
argument ;  and  will  now  detain  you  only 
by  a  few  words  to  press  the  inquiry  whe- 
ther we  are  imitating  the  part  of  the  tyrant 
or  the  prophet  ?  Do  we  hear  the  charge 
directed  against  us,  of  troubling  Israel? 
Is  our  conduct  such  as  to  provoke  the 
world  to  make  our  conduct  a  matter  of 
reproach  ?    Are  we  shining  as  lights  before 
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it,  furnishing  by  our  principles  and  our 
lives  such  a  contrast  to  what  it  loves,  as 
to  lead  it  to  "  revile  us,  and  persecute  us, 
and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  us 
falsely  for  Christ's  sake?"  If,  while  we 
are  acting  with  Christian  meekness  and 
prudence,  we  meet  in  some  degree  with 
such  treatment ;  if  we  are  scorned  as 
visionaries,  and  reproaclied  as  disturbers, 
it  is  but  a  testimony  to  our  consistency — 
it  is  part  of  what  we  have  been  called  to 
endure.  And  if  we  seek  grace  of  Him  who 
bore  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  we  may  cheerfully  endure  it. 
But  let  us  not  deserve  the  charge.  Let  us 
not  resist  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  and 
introduce  disorder  by  our  sins,  or  per- 
petuate it  by  our  carelessness.  May  God 
give  us  grace  to  pursue  the  old  paths  of 
truth  and  holiness;  to  walk  by  faith  in 
the  Saviour,  humbly  seeking  the  prevent- 
ing and  supporting  grace  of  tlie  Holy 
Spirit,  and  doing  the  will  of  our  Father 
in  heaven  ;  that  we  may  never  justly  hear 
the  charge  of  troubling  Israel,  from  having 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
and  followed  Baalim  ! 
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Judges  xvi.  28 — 30. 

''  And  Samson  called  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O 
Lord  God,  remember  me,  I  pray  thee,  and 
strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O  God, 
that  I  may  be  at  once  avenged  of  the  Philistines 
for  my  two  eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the 
two  middle  pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood, 
and  on  which  it  was  borne  up,  of  the  one  with  his 
right  hand,  and  of  the  other  with  his  left.  And 
Samson  said,  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And 
he  bowed  himself  with  all  his  might ;  and  the 
house  fell  upon  the  lords,  and  upon  all  the  people 
that  were  therein.  So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at 
his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his 
life." 

The  striking  passage  in  which  St.  Paul 
enumerates  the  triumph  of  faith  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  saved  us  from 
a  mistake  into  which  we  might  otherwise 
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very  easily  have  fallen  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  worthies  of  Israel.  In  reading 
the  narrative  of  the  remarkable  transac- 
tions which  are  related  iu  the  book  of 
Judges,  we  might  glow  with  patriotism, 
or  kindle  in  admiration,  at  the  history  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  extraordinary 
men,  who  so  often  arose  to  deliver  their 
countrymen  from  foreign  oppression :  but 
while  we  were  affected  by  the  deepest 
interest,  and  felt  all  the  influence  of  sub- 
limity, we  should  have  seen  little  in  what 
we  read,  which  would  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  moral  being.  The  per- 
sons of  whom  we  read,  would  strike  us 
by  their  courage  and  daring ;  and  we 
should,  if  we  read  as  we  should  read  every 
thing,  see  in  the  events  in  which  they 
were  raised  up  to  be  actors,  memorable 
prooft  of  God's  interference  in. the  affairs 
of  men.  But  inasmuch  as  their  faults  as 
well  as  their  virtues  are  set  before  us  by 
the  historian,  we  should  be  likely  to  re- 
gard them,  as  to  their  spiritual  condition, 
as  ordinary  men,  moved  to  their  great 
achievements    by    common    motives,    and 
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actuated  by  no  feelings  which  gave  them 
any  siiperiority  in  virtue  over  their  fellows. 

In  no  instance  would  this  be  more  likely 
to  be  the  case,  than  in  that  of  Samson. 
That  remarkable  raan  comes  before  us  in 
the  sacred  history,  more  like  a  creature 
of  poetry  than  as  one  who  lias  actually 
performed  his  part  in  the  -real  business  of 
life.  His  life  has  all  the  interest  and 
wildness  of  a  romance,  his  character  has 
all  the  great  and  amiable  qualities  which 
compose  the  hero ;  but  it  is  not  upon 
cursorily  reading  his  history  that  we 
trace  the  deeper  and  more  instructive 
elements  which  were  at  work  within  him. 
They  are,  however,  well  worth  the  pains  ■ 
of  examining :  we  will  therefore  look  into 
them  by  the  light  furnished  us  by  the 
inspired  Apostle.  And  may  God  Almighty 
grant,  that  we  may  enjoy  his  teaching 
and  blessing  in  studying  this  remarkable 
portion  of  His  word  ! 

The  events  which  preceded  Samson's 
birth  sufficiently  indicated  that  he  was  to 
be  a  very  extraordinary  person.  It  was 
announced  to  his  parents  by  an  angel ;  and 
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they  were  instructed  by  the  same  heaTenly 
messenger  as  to  the  manner  of  bis  edum- 
tion.  "The  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto 
God  from  the  womb:  and  he  shall  begio 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines."  Tlie  promise  mode  to  the 
pious  pair  was  accomplished ;  *'  The  woman 
bore  a  !»)n,  and  called  his  nameSamsoa: 
and  the  child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
him."  What  we  are  told  of  Manoah  and 
bis  wife,  does  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that 
they  brought  up  this  child  of  promise  Id 
the  fear  of  God.  It  would  seem  tliat  be 
benefited  by  their  cjire;  for  we  are  told 
respecting  him,  in  his  earliest  years,  that 
"the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  more 
bim  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol."  Though  it  is  not  plun 
what  is  meant  by  those  obscure  words,  we 
■cannot  doubt  that  they  intimate  that  be- 
fore he  came  before  the  world,  he  had 
already  been  favoured  with  divine  com- 
munications. 

In  the  austere  discipline  of  the  Naza- 
rite, which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  which  in 


that  preparatory  dispensation  shadowed 
forth  the  self-denial  which  was  to  form 
so  prominent  a  requirement  of  the  gospel, 
Samson  grew  up  to  manhood.  He  was 
already  marked  out  as  a  person  of  a 
peculiar  character.  Every  thing  reminded 
him  of  his  high  calling.  He  was  in  the 
world  as  one  not  of  the  world.  "  He 
drank  no  wine  or  strong  drink,  he  ate  not 
any  unclean  thing  ;  and  no  razor  came  on 
his  head."  In  the  course  of  life  which 
was  thus  assigned  to  God's  favourites,  He 
brought  strongly  before  the  people  of 
Israel,  that  the  permitted  indulgences 
which  distinguished  their  law,  were  things 
of  small  account ; — that  there  was  a  more 
excellent  way  than  the  gratification  of  the 
appetites ;  and  that  those  who  would  aspire 
to  the  highest  ranks  of  holiness,  must  ab- 
stain from  what  is  most  valued  by  the 
grovelling  minds  of  worldly  men.  The 
saint  and  the  hero  must  be  nurtured  in 
a  different  discipline.  The  stately  orna- 
ments of  the  mountain  and  the  forest 
grew  up  amid  the  storms.  No  great  at- 
tainments can  be  reached  by  those  who 
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would  lire  as  the  nmltittide.  The  body 
must  be  brought  into  subjection  ;  the 
mind  must  bo  examined  ;  the  passions 
must  be  brought  under  control,  or  we  are 
the  very  sport  of  the  inferior  part  of  our 
nature.  If  we  would  attain  a  high  rank, 
and  be  superior  to  the  common  herd  of 
men,  we  must  begin  by  conquering  our- 
selves. The  sensual  desires  must  be 
thwarted.  Their  loud  importunities  must 
be  met  by  an  imperative  denial.  No 
great  physical  strength  can  be  attained 
without  temperance  and  exercise — with- 
out open  war  with  sloth  and  indolence. 
"Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery 
is  temperate  in  all  things."  Great  moral 
power  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  same 
way.  Unless  God  gives  us  grace  to  deny 
ourselves,  and  to  exercise  ourselves  in 
privations  and  hardships,  we  can  never 
obtain  that  command  over  ourselves  which 
is  required  by  our  calling. 

In  the  providence  of  (Jod,  when  Samson 
attained  the  age  of  manhood  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  one  of  tlie  daughters 
of  the  Philistines,  with  whom  he  desired 
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to  be  united  in  marriage.  The  Philistines, 
who  at  this  time  "  had  dominion  over 
Israel,"  treated  him  with  wanton  insolence, 
and  after  be  had  contracted  the  marriage, 
showed  their  contempt  for  the  young 
Israelite  by  giving  his  wife  to  another. 
This  provoked  him  to  acts  of  violence. 
His  own  wrongs  roused  him  to  avenge 
the  oppression  of  his  country.  His  first 
achievements  displayed  the  intrepidity  of 
his  character,  and  his  wonderfiil  strength 
and  valour.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen.  "  And  he  judged 
larael  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  twenty 
years." 

We  have  no  record  of  the  peaceful  part 
of  his  life.  This  bold  action  had  struck 
terror  into  his  enemies,  and  henceforth 
they  ventured  to  attack  him  only  with 
guile.  Unhappily,  he  afforded  them  the 
opportunity.  It  would  seem  that  his  great 
achievements  had  exercised  a  bad  effect 
upon  him.  The  leader  of  his  people  ap- 
pears before  us  in  the  last  stages  of  hia 
history  in  a  degraded  character,  exposing 
himself   to    unnecessary    danger,    as    the 
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paramour  of  wTetcbed  women.  He  had 
80  often  defied  the  most  appalling  danger, 
that  he  learned  to  despise  it.  But  at 
last  he  trifled  with  it  too  long.  His  un- 
worthy conduct  leads  to  his  ruin.  In  a 
moment  of  weakness  he  disclosed  the  mys- 
terious secret  of  his  superhuman  strength. 
Hitherto,  in  all  hia  weaknesses,  he  bad  re- 
mained true  to  his  vow.  Low  as  he  had 
fallen  lu  sensuality,  he  had  regarded  himself 
as  the  minister  of  heaven,  raised  up  for  a 
high  office,  devoted  from  before  his  birth 
to  peculiar  duties.  But  sins  are  strangely 
connected.  Let  one  be  committed,  and 
no  one  can  venture  to  say  what  the  last 
may  be.  He  who  had  sunk  so  low  as  to 
be  the  companion  of  Delilah,  was  quite 
prepared  to  give  up  the  last  stronghold 
of  bis  virtue.  "  It  came  to  pass,  when 
she  pressed  him  daily  with  her  words,  and 
urged  him,  so  that  Ms  soul  was  vexed  unto 
death  :  that  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and 
said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  come  a 
razor  upon  mine  head;  for  I  have  been 
a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  my  mother's 
womb :  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength 


will  go  from  me,  and  I  shall  become  weak, 
aiid  be  like  any  other  man."  The  per- 
fidious woman  did  not  fail  to  take  advan-i 
tage  of  the  fatal  secret,  and  betrayed  him 
for  a  price  to  his  enemies.  The  Philistines 
took  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and  brought 
him  down  to  Gaza»  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass ;  and  he  did  grind  in  the 
prison-house." 

Such  is  the  melancholy  lot  of  Israel's 
hero.  He,  who  had  hitherto  passed  a  life 
of  glory,  is  now  a  blind  captive,  compelled 
to  labour  for  his  foes.  He  who,  while  ha 
trusted  in  God,  and  observed  the  holy  dis- 
cipline in  which  he  had  been  nurtured,  in 
spite  of  themselves  effected  the  dehver- 
ance  of  his  countrymen,  and  treated  his 
enemies  with  all  the  high-mindedness  of 
conscious  superiority,  is  now  a  degraded 
being,  fallen  from  holiness  and  treated  as 
a  slave.  What  must  have  been  his  re- 
flections in  this  miserable  condition  !  How 
deep  must  have  been  his  remorse — how 
bitter  his  sorrow !  Cut  off  from  inter- 
course with  the  world  around  him,  by 
imprisonment  and  blindness,  he  could  com- 
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mune  only  with  himself.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  wretchedness,  his  thoughts  would 
recur  to  those  happy  times  of  peace  and 
holiness,  when  he  was  the  pride  of  Israel, 
and  the  terror  of  bis  country's  foes ;  wlien 
he  was  the  object  of  universal  admiration ; 
and,  what  was  still  more,  was  at  peace 
with  himself  and  heaven.  He  is  now  an 
outcast ;  the  shame  of  his  friends,  and  the 
gcorn  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  degraded  as 
he  is,  he  does  not  despair.  Wo  may  hope 
that  his  deep  affliction  was  profitable  to 
him.  He  was  still  reserved  for  great 
things.  The  hero  of  Israel  is  not  destined 
to  perish  obscurely  in  a  dungeon.  God's 
favour  was  still  vonchsafed  to  him.  AVc 
are  told  that  "  the  hair  of  bis  head  began  to 
grow  again  after  he  was  shaven."  With  bis 
hair  returned  his  strength.  This  probably 
was  a  favour  granted  to  bis  repentance. 
We  are  now  to  see  how  it  was  employed. 

Elated  with  their  triumph  over  their 
formidable  enemy,  the  Philistines  held  a 
festival  in  honour  of  their  idol  Dagon. 
To  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  feast, 
Samson  himself  was  introduced  into  the 
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temple,  and  ■was  placed  in  tlie  most  con- 
spicuoas  place,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  as- 
sembled concourse.  This  was  the  lowest 
point  of  his  degi-adatiou.  The  champion  of 
God's  people  had  hy  his  misconduct  brought 
honour  upon  Dagon,  and  had  given  occasion 
to  idolaters  thus  publicly  to  blaspheme. 
The  insult  to  whicli  he  was  exposed ;  the 
gross  taunts  of  a  people  exhilarated  with 
joy  and  wine,  would,  in  any  case,  have  stung 
him  to  madness :  but  if,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  taught  as  we  are  by  the  Apostle'§ 
commentary  upon  his  history,  he  was  a 
believing  man ;  the  dishonour  thus  brought 
upon  the  cause  of  God  must  have  moved 
him  to  holier  emotions,  and  made  him 
desire  to  be  the  instrument  of  vindicating 
the  honour  of  Jehovah.  He  had  never 
feared  danger — he  had  often  confronted 
death.  His  life  had  been  devoted  to  his 
country  and  religion,  It  may  now  be 
offered  up  usefully  and  nobly.  His  mental 
and  bodily  vigour  are  concentrated  upon 
one  object,  and  he  prays.  "  And  Samson 
called  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord 
God,    remember    me,    I    pray    thee,    and 


strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once, 
O  God,  that  I  may  be  at  once  aren^d  of 
the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes."  There 
is  much  of  personal  feeling  in  this  prayer. 
It  certainly  does  not  breathe  the  spirit 
which  our  blessed  Lord  has  taught  tis.  But 
we  must  not  forget  the  relation  in  which 
the  Israelites  stood  to  the  accursed  nations 
of  Canaan,  whom  they  were  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  destroy.  To  war  with  tbe 
Philistines  was  Samson's  commission.     He 

^■ffas  exhibiting  a  sinful  weakness,  only  when 
be  was  connected  with  them  in  relations 
of  friendship  and  peace.    The  self-devotion 
of  tliis  heroic  moment,  though  mingled — as 
what  in  man  is  not  mingled  ? — with  human 
!  motives,  exhibits  his  faith  in  the  brightest 
KjUght,  and  revives  the  remembrance  of  his 
Iformer  glory.     Faith  is  illustrioua  in  pro- 
rtion   to   its  difficulty.      How  can  thiB 
btlen  captive,  who  has  sported  with  each 
Tan  excellent   gift,  defiled  himself  by  his 
I  connexions  with  the  heathen,  and  brought 
I  dishonour  upon  Jehovah,  expect  again  to 
I  Iw  the  honoured  instrument  of  achieving 
I  a  triumph  over  God's  enemies  ?     How  can 
g2 
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he  expect  that  the  miraculous  strength 
which  was  taken  from  him,  because  it  was 
abused,  sliould  now  be  restored  to  him? 
In  tlie  heart  of  this  fallen  man  the  love  of 
God  had  once  glowed ;  in  faith  he  had 
overcome  by  hia  single  arm  the  multitudes 
of  the  Philistines ;  in  the  purity  of  the 
Nazarito,  he  had  learned  the  beauty  of 
holiness ;  grace  had  reigned  in  his  heart ; 
his  soul  had  been  nurtured  by  the  history 
of  his  fathers,  and  the  divine  law  ;  he  had 
eryoyod  all  that  then  was  known  of  God. 
Perhaps  ho  had  even  enjoyed  some  espe- 
cial communications  of  knowledge ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  evident  that  he  knew  the 
value  of  repentance,  and  understood  the 
efficacy  of  faitli.  Degi-aded  as  he  was,  he 
could  believe  that  God  would  hear  his 
prayer,  and  grant  him  a  signal  favour. 
His  faith  thus  regarded  is  instructive. 
Living  as  we  do  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions, bearing  about  us  as  we  do  a  body 
of  flesh,  we  are  never  safe.  If  we  had 
only  ourselves  to  trust  to,  we  could  not 
hut  fall.  The  best  err  continually.  Too 
many,    like    Samson,    commit    scandalous 
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transgressions:  but,  like  Samson,  let  them 
'pot  despair.  However  great  may  be  our 
-|ins,  we  may  still  find  forgiveness  with 
God,  if  we  address  ourselves  to  Him  in 
rei)entance, — if  we  trust  in  bis  willingness 
to  belp  us.  To  us  are  made  known  better 
.promises  than  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Israelites.     However    low   we   may    bave 

lien,   bovvever   degraded    we  may    bave 

icome,  we  may  still  turn  to  God  in  prayer. 
we  bave  defiled  the  white  robe  put 
upon  us  at  our  baptism,  by  unbelief  anil 
sin,  as  he  had  lost  the  privileges  be  enjoyed 
as  a  Nazarite,  we  may  still  approach  the 
.^rone  of  grace,  and  expect  mercy. 

That  was  Samson's  happiness.  We  know 
not  in  what  state  he  entered  Dagon's  tem- 
ple ;  but,  in  all  probability,  a  change  had 
^ready  taken  place  in  his  spiritual  condi- 
;  and  it  is  rational  to  tbink  that  be 

,me  there  a  penitent — at  all  events,  be  is 
a  penitent  now.  And  never  did  he  stand 
forth  more  heroic  than  when  be  uttered 
that  prayer.  When,  in  the  buoyancy  of 
1,  be  tore  from  bis  hands  the  bonds 

th  which  he  had  been  manacled  by  his 
g3 
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coward  countrymen,  and  rushed  with  a 
casual  weapon  on  tbe  multitudes  of  his 
enemies ;  when,  in  the  pride  of  manhood, 
he  showed  his  contempt  for  the  petty  ex- 
pedients of  treachery,  by  earryinn^  off  in 
triumph  the  gates  of  Gaza; — be  bad  less 
of  dignity  than  when  he  stood  blind,  and 
a  prisoner,  to  be  derided  by  tbe  Philistine 
lords.  For  when  a  blind  captive,  the  very 
ideal  of  impotence,  trusts  to  the  power  of 
faith  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  to  obtain 
the  greatest  of  his  victories,  we  feel  the 
superiority  of  moral  grandeur  to  the  proud- 
est display  of  merely  physical  force.  That 
he  prayed  in  faith  is  evident  from  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  the  result :  "  And  Samson 
took  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars,  upon 
which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it 
was  borne  up,  of  the  one  with  his  right 
hand,  and  of  the  other  with  his  left."  8ach 
was  his  conviction,  that  God  would  hear 
bis  prayer,  that  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  act  upon  it.  This  is  always  the  best 
proof  we  can  give  of  our  faith.  "And  Sam- 
son said.  Let  mo  die  with  the  Philistines. 
And  be  bowed  himself  with  all  his  might 
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and  tbe  house  fell  upon  the  lords,  and  upon 
all  the  people  that  were  therein.  So  the 
dead  which  he  slew  at  hie  death  were  more 
than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life." 

The  conduct  of  Samson  on  this  remark- 
ahle  occasion  may  at  first  sight  appear 
chargeable  with  rashness,  and  may  even 
seem  an  unwarrantable  liberty  taken  with 
hia  life.  Perhaps,  if  we  had  no  other 
evidence  than  what  we  collect  from  the 
history,  we  might  hesitate  to  pronounce 
npon  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  acted, 
and  might  even  regard  his  conduct  as  a 
desperate  act  of  revenge.  But  this  was  not 
the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  appears  to  have 
regarded  it.  If  we  form  the  more  favour- 
able opinion  of  this  remarkable  man,  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  appear  an  answer 
to  prayer.  By  that  wonderful  action  he 
wiped  out  his  shame,  and  concluded  his 
life  in  a  way  worthy  of  his  character.  No 
great  action  can  be  achieved  without 
hazard — often  not  without  the  last  proof 
of  self-devotion.  Samson  felt  that  his 
death  was  inevitable.     But  his  case 

tnnot  be  called  one  of  self-destruction, 
o  4 
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We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  placing  our- 
selves in  such  circumstances  as  form  a 
tempting  of  God's  providence:  with  the 
light  which  we  enjoy,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  it  possible  for  ua  to  be  placed 
in  circumstances  such  as  those  in  which 
Samsou  died.  The  instructed  Christian 
will  avoid  scenes  of  strife  and  blood,  and 
will  be  always  more  ready  to  suffer  than 
to  punish.  But  there  is  nothing  which 
will  deter  him  from  duty.  If  he  is  called 
to  make  his  confession,  it  is  not  the  fear 
of  death  which  will  deter  him.  The  annals 
of  the  faith  present  many  a  scene  which 
we  may  well  comjiare  in  heroism  with  the 
death  of  Samson.  The  history  of  Chris- 
tian enterprise  exhibits  many  an  under- 
taking for  the  propagation  of  the  truth 
and  the  good  of  souls,  in  which  life  waB 
held  as  cheap  as  it  was  in  the  event  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Though  we  hold 
life  as  a  gift  of  God,  and  may  not  sport 
with  it  at  our  own  pleasure,  we  are  most 
assuredly  called  to  risk  it,  or  even  to  give  it 
up,  when  by  the  sacrifice  we  may  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  or  j)urcliase  any  obvious 
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benefit  for  our  fellow  men.  Even  liiiiiiaii 
estimates  of  what  is  great  and  heroic,  will 
generally  be  found  to  rest  upon  some  deep 
moral  principle.  Disinterestedness  is  a 
noble  quality,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
dignified  than  self-devotion.  Virtue  her- 
self joins  in  the  admiration  with  wliich 
admiring  nations  regard  the  heroes  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  die  for  their  country. 
Profitably  indeed  sliall  we  reflect  upon 
the  mighty  ruin  which  was  drawn  do^vn 
by  the  wonderful  man  whose  history  we 
iiave  been  considering,  if  we  can  brinj^ 
away  from  it  something  of  the  spirit  of 
self-devotion  by  whicli  he  showed  his 
earnestness  in  the  cause  for  which  ho  had 
lived,  but  to  which  he  had  been  false  in 
moment  of  weakness.  We  may  not 
seem  to  be  in  much  danger  of  being  called 
Tipon  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
But  our  religion  is  of  niggard  growth,  our 
faith  deserves  not  the  name,  if  we  are  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the  cause 
of  God.  I  would  not  invite  you  to  em- 
yourselves  by  any  self-examination 
ith  a  view  to  imaginary  circumstances. 
G  5 
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But  it  is  well  for  us  to  ascertain  as  care- 
fully as  we  can,  the  amount  of  principle 
which  we  exhibit  in  our  actual  condition. 
How  far  then  are  we  performing  the  duties 
of  our  calling  ?  We  are  not  called  to  such 
an  office  as  Samson,  but  in  our  warfare 
with  our  spiritual  enemies  we  need  the 
purity  of  the  Nazarite,  and  the  giant's 
strength.  Without  faith  we  shall  fall. 
However  successful  we  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear, some  insinuating  sin,  some  Dalilah, 
may  gain  an  ascendancy  over  us,  and  give 
U3  bound  and  blinded  to  our  foes.  From 
the  lap  of  pleasure  wo  shall  fall  into  a 
bondage  worse  than  that  of  the  Pliilistines. 
Sin  will  hold  us  fast,  and  hale  us  to  its 
temples,  to  exhibit  wild  sport  which  only 
marks  its  captive's  degradation.  If  divine 
grace  ever  awaken  us,  we  must,  like 
Samson,  show  ourselves  men,  and  be  ready 
to  perish  so  that  wo  destroy  these  accursed 
foes.  Even  if  we  have  not  like  him  fallen 
into  scandalous  sins,  we  must  reproach 
ourselves  with  unbelief,  with  coldness  of 
heart,  with  idolatry,  with  worldllness, — 
Dalilah    has    often    had   our  hearts,    and 
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shorn  us  of  our  strength.  It  is  well  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  God  of  mercy.  It 
is  well  that  we  have  the  record  that  '*  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all 
sin."  Oh,  for  faith  in  this  gracious  truth  ! 
Oh,  for  greater  love  to  Him  who  has  done 
such  things  for  us !  May  He  give  us  grace 
to  live  in  faith  and  purity,  and  to  triumph 
in  our  death,  in  the  assurance  of  His 
mercy ! 
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CX)VETOUSNESS. 


Hebrews  xiii.  5. 

*'  Let  your  conversation  be  without  covetousness ; 
and  be  content  witb  sucb  things  as  ye  have :  for 
^  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee." 

Persons  who  habitually  attend  the  house 
of  God,  are  not  very  likely  to  be  polluted 
with  gross  and  scandalous  sins.  The  ad- 
monitions of  conscience  which  suggest  the 
duty  of  public  worship,  are  soon  stifled  by 
a  course  of  licentiousness;  and  the  sense 
of  decency  which  brings  others  to  the 
sanctuary,  can  have  no  force  with  those 
who  do  not  shrink  from  open  profligacy. 
Those  of  us  who  do  not  "forsake  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together"  in  this 
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holy  place,  are  in  most  danger  from  sins 
of  a  more  subtle  and  secret  kind.  The 
enemy  is  not  likely  to  asBail  us  with  ojien 
violence;  but  he  is  not  the  less  formidable 
because  he  directs  against  us  the  mine  and 
the  ambush.  It  would  be  to  fight  witli  a 
shadow,  to  denounce  from  this  place  the 
grosser  forms  of  intemperance ;  it  is  only 
a  seasonable  and  necessary  duty  to  expose 
the  danger  of  covetousness  and  discontent. 
Such  is  the  deceitfuluess  of  our  hearts, 
:8uchthe  extent  of  ourdepravity.that  we  are 
iver  ready  to  recompense  ourselves  forgiving 
up  one  sin,  by  indulging  in  another.  If  we 
haye  abandoned  a  more  flagrant  iniquity, 
we  are  not  careful  to  ascertain  whether 
the  principle  of  transgression  is  etFectually 
mortified,  or  whether  it  is  still  manifesting 
itself  in  any  other  way.  We  are  too  apt 
to  acquiesce  in  the  favourable  appearance, 
and  to  conclude  that,  because  we  are  not 
chargeable  with  what  is  so  criminal  in 
others,  we  are  ourselves  blameless ;  or  that, 
lecause  we  have  given  up  one  acknow- 
idged  sin,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
lat  we  have  gained  so  much  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  holiness.  There  is  great  danger 
of  our  deceiving  ourselves  by  notions  of 
this  sort.  Sin  differs  infinitely  in  the  forms 
which  it  assnmes.  And  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take, often  a  fatal  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
we  are  free  from  its  prevailing  power,  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  free  from  ita  influ- 
ence under  some  particular  form. 

Though  Christians  are  so  expressly 
warned  against  the  love  of  the  world, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  among  those 
who  wear  the  form  of  godliness,  there  is  no 
sia  more  common  than  those  which  are 
forbidden  in  the  text;  namely,  covetous- 
ness  and  discontent.  Let  not  this  seem  a 
hard  saying.  I  would  not  be  esteemed  an 
accuser  of  the  brethren.  Bnt  the  subject 
is  important.  Let  us  give  it  our  serious 
attention.  We  shall  be  well  rewarded,  if 
we  practically  examine  the  matter  brought 
before  us  by  the  Apostle's  words.  May 
the  Holy  Spirit  bless  them  to  our  spiritual 
good ! 

The  Gospel  represents  the  present  life 
as  a  pilgrimage,  and  teaches  us  to  regard 
ourselves  as  strangers  upon  eartli,  travelling 
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to  a  better  country.  If  ow  beuu  aR 
penetrated  with  the  tmtlis  wbicb  it  1 1  1 1  nh. 
■we  cannot  regard  it  aoy  other  w»t.  lUi 
world  is  not  our  rest.  It  is  the  wildcmw 
through  which  we  are  passing  to  ihe  bcB- 
Yenly  Canaan.  Wc  may  not  linger  lyi 
way ;  we  may  not  fix  oar  aSeetitma  I 
the  unworthy  and  perishing  trifles  i 
lie  in  our  path.  Our  coodition  during  a 
'  jouniey  is  of  very  little  importance.  It  i» 
likely  we  shall  travel  the  more  easily,  the 
less  we  carrj'.  Present  conveniences  are 
only  to  be  deeired  in  a«  far  a»  they  promote 
the  great  object  of  life.  If  they  t«nd  to 
delay  or  encumber  us,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  misfortunes.  This  is  the  point 
I  of  view  in  which  the  present  life  ie  placed 
by  the  Gospel. 

Now  it  is  very  painful  to  contrast  this 
sketch  with  what  is  presented  to  ns  by 
I  experience.  We  look  around  us,  and  we 
\  Bee  men  of  all  ranks,  and  characters,  and 
principles,  contending;  in  the  race  of  life, 
[  and  striving  to  overcome  each  other  in 
I '  their  endeavours  to  gain  a  greater  share  of " 
bt^tliis  world's  gifts.     Not  only  men  of  avow- 
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edly  worldly  principles,  wlio  do  not  profess 
to  aim  at  any  higher  good  are  engaged  in 
the  competition;  but  in  the  bustling  throng 
we  see,  busy  as  the  rest,  many  who  profess 
to  be  actuated  by  the  holiest  principles, 
and  to  entertaiu  the  blessed  hope  of  ever- 
lasting life.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  denied. 
At  the  present  day  there  are  few  who 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  deny  it. 
Many  seem  rather  disposed  to  refer  to  it 
with  satisfaction,  and  to  point  to  the  cir- 
cumstance as  showing  that  religion  does 
not  impair  man's  activity  or  vigour.  But 
is  it  as  it  should  be?  Is  it  consistent  with 
the  Christian  profession  thus  to  enter  into 
the  world  ?  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  it 
with  such  a  scripture  as  the  text?  Let 
us  endeavour  to  ascertain ;  for  it  is  obvi- 
ously of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  words,  "  Let 
your  conversation  be  without  covetous- 
ness;  and  be  content  with  such  things  as 
ye  have ;"  connected  as  they  are  with  the 
blessed  promise,  "  He  hath  said,  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 

It  is  a  very  painful  thing  to  feel  our- 
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selves  called  upon  to  apologise  for  tlie 
inspired  precepts  of  the  Bible  before  those 
wbo  profess  to  believe  the  Bible.  And  yet, 
such  is  tlie  worldline&s  that  finds  its  way 
into  the  Church,  that  in  our  attempts  to 
explain  the  word  of  God,  we  often  find 
ourselves  merely  explaining  it  away.  The 
Gospel  is  so  pure  and  spiritual,  that  the 
■worldly-minded  cannot  bear  it.  They 
complain  of  its  requirements  as  "  hard 
sayings,"  and  turn  away.  It  was  always 
so ;  it  always  must  be  so.  We  cannot 
help  it.  Only  let  us  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  cause  of  God.  If  men  whose  minds 
iave  resisted  the  transforming  influence  of 
Divine  grace,  and  as  such  as  have  only 
partially  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
are  offended — let  no  attempt  be  made  to 
reconcile  holy  things  to  their  prejudices,  or 
to  conciliate  them  by  letting  down  the 
dignity  of  truth. 

The  Apostle  says,  "  Let  your  conversa- 
tion be  without  covetousness ;  and  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  ye  have."  Let 
us  not  dare  to  understand  these  words 
fltherwiae   than  in  their  literal    meaning. 
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They  plainly  tell  us  that  we  are  to  be  free 
from  the  love  of  money,  and  that  we  are 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  God  has  given 
us.  Money  is  only  desirable  as  furnishing 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  appetites,  or 
as  the  food  of  a  sordid  passion.  The  Chris- 
tian is  called  to  a.  life  of  self-denial,  and  is 
required  to  distribute  his  substance  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  those  who  are  in 
want.  Whatever  he  has  is  really  sufficient 
for  him,  for  his  lawful  wants  are  satisfied 
with  little ;  and  of  what  he  really  needs, 
God's  promise  secures  him  a  supply. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  temptations,  and 
we  are  in  constant  danger  of  imbibing  the 
principles  of  the  world.  The  great  mass 
of  men  live  as  if  they  kuew  no  life  but 
that  on  earth.  If  they  have  abundant 
means,  they  think  only  of  enjoying  them- 
selves in  some  kind  of  sensuality  or  another. 
If  they  have  not  abundance,  they  regard 
it  as  the  great  business  of  life  to  increase 
their  fortunes.  When  these  principles 
prevail  all  around  us,  there  is  very  great 
danger  that  we  should  suffer  from  their 
influence.    And  if  we  examine  our  con- 
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duet  and  motives,  we  shall  sometimes  be 
surprised  to  find  to  what  an  extent  we 
have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  world, 
and  have  forsaken  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel. 

"  Let  your  conversation  be  without 
covetousness."  The  Christian  may  not 
entertain  the  love  of  money;  it  is  alto- 
gether contrary  to  his  profession.  He  may 
exert  himself  to  supply  his  wants  by  his 
labour,  he  may  lawfully  enjoy  the  posses- 
eions  entrusted  to  him  by  Providence,  but 
he  may  not  set  his  heart  on  gain.  It  would 
seem  to  be  forbidden  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  we  set  our- 
selves to  the  heaping  up  of  riches.  It 
is  not  only  lawfiil,  but  a  duty,  to  lay  up 
out  of  our  superfluity  what  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  time  of  need.  A  provident 
regard  for  the  future  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  all  who  would  not  disgrace  the 
Gospel ;  and  it  is  but  proper  and  seemly 
that  we  should,  if  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  in  the  fear  of  God,  provide  a 
decent  aid  for  such  as  are  dependent  upon 
us.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  pretty  evident 
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that  the  Christian  cannot  safely  labour  to 
make  a  fortune,  such  as  is  desirable  only 
for  purposes  of  luxury,  ostentation,  or  am- 
bition. That  is  an  employment  only  suit- 
able for  the  childreu  of  this  world.  And 
to  them  it  should  be  left. 

But  this  is  not  the  view  which  is  usually 
taken  of  the  matter.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  Christian  is  never  un- 
suitably employed,  when  he  is  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  honest  and  honourable  gain. 
Man)-  who  hear  the  fairest  fame  as  per- 
sons of  religious  principles,  are  conspicuous 
for  their  activity  in  the  various  walks  of 
business,  and  are  foremost  in  the  various 
ways  of  acquiring  property.  They  scruple 
not  to  lay  out  the  energy,  which  more 
thoughtless  persons  consume  in  idleness,  or 
waste  in  the  indulgence  of  the  sensual 
passions,  in  sagacious  schemes,  and  in  per- 
severing efforts,  for  the  increase  of  their 
worldly  fortunes.  So  that  they  pay  all 
their  due,  and  bestow  some  portion  of 
their  substance  iu  benevolence,  and  ob- 
serve the  outward  requirements  of  religion, 
they  are  conscious   of  no  violation  of  the 
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Divine  law  in  giving  themBelves  to  the 
active  pursuit  of  money.  Tbey  feel  the 
fatigue  of  body  and  waste  of  spirits  which 
tlieir  employraents  occasion :  they  ate  aware 
that  they  so  engross  their  thoughts  that 
they  are  not  able  to  set  apart  sufficient 
time  to  the  great  business  of  self-cultiva- 
tion, and  meditation  and  devotion.  But 
they  are  always  able  to  excuse  the  course 
which  they  are  pursuing.  They  do  it  all, 
forsooth,  to  obtain  a  fu  ture  season  of  leisure, 
or  to  place  thomselvcs  in  a  condition  of 
doing  more  good — or  to  supply  tiicir  fami- 
lies— or  to  secure  themselves  against  want. 
Though  there  is  mucli  in  all  these  pleas, 
where  they  are  employed  consistently,  they 
are  mere  sophisms  when  they  are  employed 
as  apologies  for  covetousness.  We  cannot 
but  fear  that  they  are  often  so  employed. 
They  certainly  are,  when  preferred  by  those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  mind  contrary  to  that 
which  is  described  in  the  next  words  of  the 
text,  in  which  the  Apostle  states  the  feel- 
ing required  in  the  Christian. 

"  And  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye 
have."     This   describes    a   state  of  mind 
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exactly  opposed  to  coTctousness.  It  ex- 
hibits the  feeling  with  which  the  believer 
ought  to  regard  outward  things,  with  which 
he  must  regard  theui  iu  proportion  as  hia 
soul  comes  under  the  full  influence  of 
Divine  grace.  All  things  on  earth  are 
ordered  by  his  Father  in  heaven.  He  is 
placed  in  the  condition  which  it  is  fit  that 
he  should  occupy.  Every  thing  concern- 
ing  him  is  nicely  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  bis  case  by  Infinite  Wisdom.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  contrive  any  thing 
more  suitable  to  Lis  real  wants  than  what 
is  actually  operating  upon  him.  How  is  it 
possible  for  him  not  to  be  content  ?  WiU 
he  presume  to  set  his  ignorance  above 
God's  wisdom  ?  Will  he  venture  to  pre- 
scribe the  course  which  shall  be  pursued 
towards  him  by  Him  who  knows  all  things? 
No,  we  never  dare  to  say  this,  nor  ever  to 
confess  to  ourselves  that  we  think  it.  It 
would  be  too  preposterous.  But  such  is 
the  weakness  of  those  who  would  yet  lay 
claim  to  the  character  of  Christians,  that 
they  act  in  a  way  which  convicts  them  of 
this  very  folly:  we  are  all  guilty  of  it  when 
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we  violate  the  precept  of  the  Apostle, 
"  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye 
have." 

There  are  some  among  iis  in  poverty — 
labouring  perhaps  with  incessant  toil  to 
gain  a  scanty  subsistence  —  or,  what  is 
harder  still  to  bear,  disabled  by  ijodily 
infirmities,  or  the  conjuncture  of  what  we 
call  unfavourable  circumstances,  from  la- 
bouring as  they  would  wish  to  do.  Many 
would  extricate  themselves  from  their  dif- 
ficulties, and  relieve  themselves  from  the 
trials  with  which  they  have  to  struggle. 
And  yet  they  may  not  make  it  the  object 

J  of  their  wishes.  They  must  contentedly 
-bear  the  lot  which  is  assigned  them.    They 

1  must  by  faith  realize  God's  jirovidential  care 
of  them,  even  in  their  trials.  They  are 
called  to  "  be  content  with  such  things  as 
they  have,"  and  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  Divine  will. 

Divine  grace  can  enable  them  to  do  so ; 

I  though  nothing  else  could.  In  other  cases, 
even  human  motives  might  seem  powerful 

I  enough  to  teacb  content.  When  our  wants 
are  supplied    by    God's   bounty,    and  we 
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have  enough  to  sujjport  in  comfort  those 
who  are  dependent  on  our  care,  it  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  enforce  the  duty 
of  contentment.  For  in  that  case  we  have 
all  we  need  for  making  our  pilgrimage 
without  suffering;  and  if  we  entertain  the 
feith  and  hope  of  Christians,  what  would 
we  have  more  ?  what  excuse  have  we  for 
discontent?  The  world  may  be  agitated 
by  cares  and  passions.  Unbeheving  and 
careless  persons  may  be  agitated  by  desires 
for  worldly  property,  and  influence,  and 
distinction  ;  but  what  have  wo  to  do  with 
such  things  ?  It  is  true  that  excuses  aroi 
not  wanting.  There  is  an  instinct  of  our, 
nature,  which  like  all  our  other  instinct! 
in  our  fallen  condition,  prompts  us  to  sin.. 
We  would  always  be  advancing;  we  can** 
not  be  satisfied  while  we  are  stationary^ 
The  very  fact  that  we  enjoy  so  much,  in* 
spires  us  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  more 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  thosQ 
who  ought  to  be  the  most  contented  ara 
constantly  found  aspiring  to  possess  morCi 
No  sooner  do  they  find  themselves  in  po^ 
session  of  one  comfort  or  enjoyment,  thaa 
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they  aspire  to  another.  The  [loint  they 
have  attained  they  merely  regard  as  a  step 
to  something  higher.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  at  present,  when  all  classes  of 
society  are  professedly  engaged  in  attempts 
to  improTe  their  condition.  One  class  is 
stepping  upon  the  heels  nf  another.  Society 
is  in  such  a  state  of  change,  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  licence  to  be  dissatisfied. 
Not  only  do  individuals,  who  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  generality  of  persons  in 
their  own  rank,  strive  with  unseemly  eager- 
ness to  exalt  themselTes  and  their  families, 
but  throughout  society  whole  classes  are 
actually  engaged  in  raising  themselves  up- 
wards in  the  social  scale.  Well,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  so?  Would  you  have  the 
citizens  of  a  free  country  confined  by  the 
unreasonable  bonds  that  cramp  the  energies 
of  man  under  oriental  despotism  ?  Would 
you  have  a  system  of  castes  prevail  among 
?  Political  questions  are  not  to  be  dis- 
I  cussed  here.  On  worldly  principles  it 
I  would  be  hard  to  condemn  the  facts  to 
M'hich  I  allude;  but  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  tbem  here.    We  are  now  to  weigh 
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tliem  by  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary; 
and,  as  we  mtiat  answer  it  at  the  judgmeafe 
seat  of  Christ,  let  ua  take  heed  how  we 
yield  to  such  temptations,  lest  we  find 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  our  conduct 
with  the  precept  of  the  Apostle,  that 
we  "  be  content  with  such  things  as  ' 
have." 

Bui  have  we  not  now  advanced  far 
enough?  Is  it  not  enough  to  notice  that 
those  who  enjoy  competence  may  violate 
the  Apostle's  precept  ?  Is  it  ever  broken 
by  those  in  affluence? — we  must  even  pro- 
ceed. It  may  well  humble  us  to  think 
that  abundance  does  not  necessarily  bring 
content;  but  so  it  is.  Those  who  are  ele? 
vated  by  wealth,  or  power,  or  station,  abovq 
their  fellows,  are  by  no  means  always  "  eons 
tent  with  such  things  as  they  have ;"  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  almost  seem  that  they  ar 
more  exposed  to  envy  and  emulation  thai 
those  in  a  lower  fortune.  As  the  uumbex 
of  competitors  is  decreased,  and  they  i 
nearer  to  an  acknowledged  superiority,  they 
become  more  eager  in  the  race,  and  loofc 
ujjon  rivals  with  more  jealousy.    Whateve 
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may  bo  the  extent  of  their  possessions, 
however  favourable  may  be  their  position, 
imperfection  is  stamped  upon  every  thing 
human,  and  there  is  always  something  to 
serve  as  matter  of  discontent.  The  more 
the  wants  are  indulged,  the  less  of  privation 
and  suffering  falls  to  our  lot ;  the  more  fas- 
tidious we  are  likely  to  become,  the  more 
keenly  we  are  alive  to  every  circumstance 
of  discomfort.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
in  every  lot,  however  splendid,  there  are 
really  circumstances  of  inconvenience  and 
trouble :  there  are  annoyances  which  are 
inseparable  from  exalted  fortune.  In  every 
condition,  man  is  subject  to  the  infirmities 
and  sufferings  which  are  common  to  our 
nature.  The  voice  of  comjjlaint  proceeds 
from  the  chambers  of  luxury.  The  most 
noble  and  illustrious  need  the  aid  of  Chris- 
tian principle  and  Divine  grace  to  render 
them  perfectly  satisfied  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  condition.  There  are  none 
who  may  not  consider  themselves  as  ad- 
dressed by  the  precept,  "  Be  content  with 
such  things  as  ye  have." 

And  why  should  we  not  be  ?  What  rea- 
H  2 
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souable  motive  liave  we  to  wish  to  have  a 
different  lot  ?  Whatever  we  have,  Gfod 
can  render  it  sufficient  for  us.  We  who 
live  under  the  New  Testament  are  inte- 
rested in  the  promises  which  were  made  ta 
those  who  lived  under  the  Old,  in  a  sensfl' 
higher  and  better  than  that  in  which  th^ 
were  oi-iginally  understood.  When  Joshua 
was  called  to  administer  the  office  for  which 
he  had  been  designed,  God  assured  hiati 
"  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.* 
(Josh.  i.  5.)  In  every  circumstance  of  liSa 
we  are  allowed  to  appropriate  this  blessed' 
promise.  We  need  desire  tio  store 
wealth  ;  we  should  be  satisfied  with  what^ 
ever  we  possess,  "  for  He  hath  said,  I  will: 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  "  Therfl 
is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  Tbd 
course  of  this  world  is  ordered  by  Him  wha 
sitteth  in  the  heavens.  Not  a  sparrow  fatlc 
to  the  ground  without  Hisknowledge,  H« 
feedeth  the  birds  of  the  air ;  and  clothes  th? 
lilies  of  the  field.  And  if  He  "so  clothe* 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  h* 
not  much  more  clothe  (and  provide  for)i 
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US  ?**     It  is  unbelief  to  doubt  it.     **  If  we 
seek    first   the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  us."     "  He  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee."    Whatever  may  be  our  cir- 
cumstances, He  will  be  with  us,  and  Hia 
presence  is  a  pledge  of  support  and  com- 
fort.    In  our  lowest  need.  He  can  supply 
us ;  from  the  most  embarrassing  difficulties 
He  can  extricate  us ;  in  the  most  severe 
trials  he  can   sustain  us.     And  He   has 
promised   to  do  all    this.      If  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  may  be  is  the  effect  of 
our  faith,  if  we  have  come  into  the  posi- 
tion in  which   we  are  in  consequence  of 
our  unworldly   spirit,  if  in   any  way  we 
suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  we  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  comfort  of  the  promise ; 
we  shall  enjoy  the  performance  of  it.    God 
"  will  not  leave  us,  nor  forsake  us."     If 
we  are  in  poverty,  or  in   perplexities  of 
any  kind,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  because 
it  is  best  for  us.     It  is  ill  with  us  till  we 
feel  perfectly  convinced  that  our  lieavenly 
Father  leads  us  by  the  best  way.    He  will 
provide  us  what  is  needful :  if  we  desire 
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more,  we  do  so  at  our  peril :  we  desire 
what  will  most  assuredly  barm  us.  Thus 
the  promise  of  the  text  is  a  suflScient  mo- 
tive not  oaly  to  preserve  us  from  covetous 
ness  and  discontent,  but  from  every  other 
kind  of  sin. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  sin,  or  who  are  neg^ 
lecting  duty,  profess  to  act  as  they  do  in 
order  that  they  may  avoid  the  e^-ils  of 
poverty.  They  must  live  ;  they  must  make 
it  their  first  object  to  procure  a  maintenance 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  right  to  do  what  i» 
necessary,  to  labour  to  supply  themselveS- 
with  what  is  required  by  their  position  in 
society,  and  the  habits  in  which  they  have- 
been  wont  to  live.  But  this  is  grievoov 
self-deception  or  hypocrisy.  It  is  sclfc 
deception,  in  the  case  of  those  who  aitt 
weak  enough  to  be  imposed  upon  by  sucl 
sophisms,  and  who  really  allow  themselve 
to  think  that  there  is  any  thing  which  can 
form  an  excuse  for  sin  ;  it  is  hypocrisy, 
when  these  pretences  are  assumed  by  thoaO 
who  are  conscious  the  while  of  covetous- 
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ness  or  discontent.  Some  are  so  occupied 
by  business,  as  to  be  hindered  from  the 
discharge  of  the  most  obvious  duties.  They 
cannot  regularly  attend  the  house  of  (jod, 
nor  assemble  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  them  for  family  worship,  nor  give 
sufficient  time  to  private  devotion  and  me- 
ditation,  because,  forsooth,  they  are  engaged 
by  business.  Others  give  with  a  sparing 
hand  in  relief  of  the  needy,  and  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  benefit  of  imparting  of 
their  substance  in  good  works,  because  they 
have  to  provide  for  their  families.  What 
becomes  of  such  pretences  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  light  of  God's  word  ?  How 
vain  and  hollow  they  are,  when  tried  by  the 
words  of  the  text :  "  Let  your  conversation 
be  without  covetousness ;  and  be  content 
vnth  such  things  as  ye  have ;  for  he  hath 
said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee !" 

My  brethren,  may  these  words  be  our 
guide  and  comfort !  May  we  keep  them  in 
our  memory  as  a  talisman  against  the  insi- 
dious encroachments  of  worldliness  !   And 
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while  we  walk  through  life  with  moderate 
wishes,  and  hearts  satisfied  with  what  God 
may  allot  to  us,  feel  secure  of  His  presence 
and  blessing,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ! 


SERMON  IX. 


THE   GOSPEL   A   CAUSE    OF   DIVISION. 


St.  Matthew  x.  34. 

'*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth : 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 

When  Isaiah  prophetically  announces  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  labours  as  it 
were  to  give  an  adequate  title  to  the  future 
king  of  Israel,  he  concludes  his  enumeration 
by  a  name  which  indicates  the  peaceable 
character  of  his  reign.  "  Unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given :  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder; 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlast- 
ing Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  A  nd  he 
further  tells  us,  that  "  of  the  increase  of 
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his  government  and  peace,"  or,  as  it  might 
be  rendered,  of  his  peaceful  government, 
"  there  shall  be  no  end." 

When  the  heavenly  host  that  attended 
on  the  angel,  who  announced  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehein  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour,  raised  their  voices  in  the  praises 
of  God,  their  song-  was,  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men."  And  when  in  his  last 
discourse  to  his  mourning  disciples,  our 
blessed  Lord  affectionately  prepared  them 
for  the  approaching  separation,  one  of  the 
most  effectual  topics  of  consolation  was 
afforded  in  the  words,  "  Peace  I  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you: 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  yoo* 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afraid," 

And  most  amply  have  these  predictions 
and  promises  been  verified  and  fulfilled. 
The  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man 
hath  made  reconciliation  for  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  and  therefore  when 
"justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     The 
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troubled  conscience  which  throbs  with  a 
sense  of  guilt,  and  refuses  to  be  comforted 
by  the  vanities  of  the  world,  or  the  vain 
devices  to  which  it  first  takes  itself  for  re- 
lief, feels  the  power  of  Him  who  stayed 
with  a  word  the  howling  of  the  tempest. 
The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, rules  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer.  "  The  Lord  of  peace  himself," 
his  gracious  Saviour,  "  gives  him  peace  al- 
ways by  all  means."  He,  by  whose  media- 
tion we  are  entitled  to  expect  "  joy  and 
peace  in  believing,"  requires  his  disciples  to 
"  follow  peace  with  all  men,"  and  to  "  be 
at  peace  among  themselves."  And  there 
is  no  real  believer,  whatever  his  circum- 
stances, whatever  his  trials,  who  will  not 
find  Him  faithful  who  hath  promised,  who 
will  not  have  to  acknowledge,  that  loving 
as  he  does  his  own  which  are  in  the  world, 
he  loves  them  unto  the  end.  For  the 
words  of  the  grateful  Simeon  speak  the 
sentiment  of  the  dying  Christian,  "  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  thy  word." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
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words  of  the  text  ha\e  not  any  reference 
to  the  experience  and  conduct  of  the  be- 
liever, and  that  our  Lord's  remark  is 
merely  intended  to  state  the  effect  which 
the  preaching  and  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel  would  have  upon  an  evil  world. 

Our  blessed  Lord  seems  to  have  been 
ever  anxious  to  put  hie  disciples  ou  their 
guard  against  expecting  any  thing  but 
trouble  and  persecution  from  the  profession 
of  Christianity.  They  had  grown  up,  like 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  hope 
of  a  Messiah  who  should  establish  a  king- 
dom of  great  temporal  splendour,  Wheii 
his  mighty  works,  and  the  evident  accom- 
plishment of  prophecy,  convinced  them  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  that  hope  glowed 
more  brightly  than  ever ;  and  in  spite  of 
much  which  from  time  to  time  occurred  to 
discourage  them,  they  retained  to  the  last 
a  confident  expectation  that  their  Master 
would  at  length  burst  from  obscurity,  and 
stand  forth  beforehis  admiring  countrymen 
as  the  acknowledged  deliverer  of  Israel. 
The  discourse  in  which  we  find  the  worda 
of  the  text  was  addressed  to  the  twelve 
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when  they  were  sent  forth  to  "  preach,  say- 
ing. The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
That  they  might  effectually  discharge  their 
mission,  by  awakening  the  general  atten- 
tion to  the  character  of  their  Master,  they 
were  empowered  to  "  hea!  the  sick,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  and  cast  ont 
devils."  The  authority  with  which  they 
were  thus  invested  was  such  as  might 
strengthen  their  ambitious  expectations. 
Our  blessed  Lord  therefore,  in  the  address 
with  which  he  dismissed  them,  is  in  a  re- 
markable degree  copious  and  explicit  on 
the  treatment  which  tliey  were  to  look  for 
in  executing  their  mission.  "  Behold,  I 
send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves."  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men 
for  my  name's  sake."  "  If  they  have  called 
the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how 
much  more  shall  thoy  call  them  of  his 
liouaehold?"  They  were  always  to  expect 
opposition  and  persecution.  But  the  fear 
of  that  ought  not  to  doter  them  from  duty. 
"  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather 
fear  Him,  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
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and  body  in  hell."  Notwithstanding  all 
the  world's  malice,  they  were  safe  uoder 
the  providential  care  of  their  Father  in 
heaven.  And  then  for  the  future — "  Who- 
soever shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  They 
might  not  think  that  the  opposition  which 
He  now  foretold  would  be  confined  to 
themselves,  or  that  it  would  be  but  oc- 
casional. It  would  follow  as  a  constant 
and  regular  eifect  of  the  Gospel.  It  was 
well  for  them,  and  it  is  well  for  us,  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  himself,  the 
words  of  warning—"  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 

It  has  ever  been  a  favourite  practice  with 
those  who  reject  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity to  point  to  the  dissensions  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  Gospel,  and  in- 
quire with  exultation,  how  a.  system  which 
has  led  to  so  much  discord  can  possibly 
have  derived  its  origin  from  a  God  of  peace  ? 
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Our  Lord's  words  exactly  meet  this  objec- 
tion, and  turn  the  edge  of  the  argument 
against  the  objection.  It  is  the  very  de- 
sign of  Christianity  to  stir  and  agitate 
society.  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked  ; 
but  still  there  are  ever  those  who  will  say, 
Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  And 
it  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  arouse 
men  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  and  to 
set  them  looking  out  and  inquiring  for  the 
means  of  safety.  Taking  every  individual 
man,  it  bids  him  awake  from  a  delusive 
security,  banish  from  his  mind  all  false 
peace,  and  war  against  his  lusts.  And  ad- 
dressing itself  to  society,  it  lays  in  it  an 
element  of  striving  activity,  and  removes 
away  from  it  the  chilly  calm,  which  leaves 
on  a  living  thing  the  image  of  death. 

I  say  our  Lord's  words  just  meet  the 
infidel's  objections.  They  tell  him  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  designed  to  leave  men  at 
peace;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  produce 
discord.  And  as  spoken  by  Him  who 
claimed  for  himself  the  wisdom  of  heaven, 
they  farther  tell  him,  that  nothing  can  be 
worse  for  man  than  that  listless  carelessness, 
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or  that  cold  indifference,  wbich  allows  him 
to  be  at  peace  about  the  truth ;  and  that 
when  a  man  is  really  in  earnest  about  his 
spiritual  condition,  he  boldly  takes  a  posi- 
tion on  his  principles,  and  resolutely  con- 
tends for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  It  shows 
a  strange  ignorance  of  human  nature,  not 
to  see  that  a  deep  feeling  and  manly  de- 
fence of  the  truth,  is  greatly  (oh,  how 
greatly !)  superior,  to  the  cold  or  affected 
impartiality,  which  regards  all  opinions  as 
equally  true  or  equally  false. 

The  objection  1  have  referred  to,  is  of 
no  weight  in  the  mouth  of  the  infidel. 
We  often  hear  a  similar  objection  from 
the  lips  of  worldly  and  irreligious  persons, 
against  real  and  decided  religion.  When 
the  love  of  God  has  once  taken  root  in  the 
heart,  it  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on 
the  life,  and  many  a  practice  which  the 
unconverted  man  thought  allowable  or 
indifferent,  the  converted  will  forsake,  yea, 
and  denounce  as  unlawful.  And  when  by 
his  conduct,  or  his  language,  be  touches 
any  of  the  practices  in  which  those  around 
him  indulge,  then  he  is  at  once  assailed 
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with  the  reproach  of  being  a  troiibler  of 
Israel — of  being  one  of  those  that  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down  ;  and  we 
are  told  to  collect  from  the  effects  of  hia 
strange  conduct,  proof,  ample  proof,  of 
its  being  disagreeable  to  the  God  of  peace. 
It  is  easy  to  refer  the  persons  who  make 
the  objection  in  question,  to  the  words  of 
the  test,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
Bend  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword." 

We  know  how  completely  our  Lord's 
warning  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
necessary.  From  its  very  first  annouuce- 
ment,  the  Gospel  has  uniformly  produced, 
just  what  our  Lord  foretold  it  would  pro- 
duce, division.  While  its  Founder  yet 
lived  on  earth,  such  was  the  opposition 
with  which  it  was  received  by  those  in 
power,  that  to  make  profession  of  it,  was 
to  incur  the  inconvenience  of  being  put 
out  of  the  synagogue.  And  it  was  not 
long  before  the  truth  occasioned  more  than 
inconvenience.  The  sword  awoke  against 
the  shepherd,  agaiust  the  man  who  was 
described    as  Jehovah's    fellow,    and    the 
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malice  of  unbelievers  effected  the  great 
sacrifice  that  was  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  The  bitter  enmity  which  the 
unbelieving  Jews  had  felt  and  shown  to 
the  blessed  Jesus,' they  transferred  in  all 
its  intenseness  to  his  disciples.  Stephen 
is  stoned,  and  Peter  and  John  imprisoned, 
and  James  beheaded.  While  the  history 
of  the  life  of  Paul,  subsequently  to  his 
conversion,  is  but  the  history  of  the  pers&- 
cution  he  met  with  from  his  exasperated 
countrymen. 

Gentile  opposition  was  (from  the  very 
first)  declared  quite  as  plainly,  though  at 
first  in  a  different  way.  The  Gospel  waft 
to  the  Greeks,  i.  e.to  the  cultivated  natiooB 
of  the  world,  foolishness;  and  when  they 
heard  the  preaching  of  the  Aj^ostles,  it 
was  but  to  find  it  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
But  their  mockery  was  soon  turned  into 
cruel  hatred.  The  Romans  unsheathed 
against  the  Church  the  unrelenting  weapon 
which  had  subdued  the  world ;  and  the 
cross,  and  the  sword,  and  the  amphitheatre 
did  their  work  for  nearly  three  centuries 
on  the  once  despised,  but  now  bated, 
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munity.  Ten  bloodj  persecations  inflicted 
by  heathen  Romey  afford  a  sad  illastration 
of  our  Lord's  words,  ^  Think  not  that  I 
am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.** 

We  cannot  trace  with  equal  certainty 
the  reception  which  the  Gospel  met  with 
from  the  less  ciyilised  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  history  of  the  Church 
tells  of  barbarous  tribes  which  were  visited 
by  the  messengers  of  salvation :  and  in 
almost  every  instance  it  records  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  messengers.  The  records 
of  later  times  illustrate  the  process.  Some 
souls  are  rescued  from  the  general  ruin. 
But  the  spirit  of  opposition  is  roused 
against  the  truth,  and  unless  there  be  a 
special  interference  of  the  God  of  provi- 
dence, the  cause  of  truth  is  destroyed  by 
brutal  violence.  The  Lord  "  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword." 

We  might  deduce  the  history  from  the 
age  of  the  Apostles  to  our  own  time.  We 
might-  show  how  seasonable  in  all  ages  has 
been  the  Saviour's  warning,  how  necessary 
it  has  been  at  all  times  for  believers  to  be 
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prepared  to  expect  that  their  faith  would 
expose  them  to  persecution.  But  we  mast 
now  confine  the  application  of  the  words 
to  our  circumstances,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  discourse,  inquire  what 
instruction  and  comfort  we  may  derive 
from  the  remarkable  words,  "Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth : 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  hut  a  sword." 

Now  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  conceded,  that 
the  words  have  an  application  to  our  own 
time  and  circumstances;  and  that  while 
there  is  evil  remaining  in  the  world,  we 
must  expect  that  the  Gospel  will  not  pro- 
duce peace  on  earth,  but  rather  division. 
That  while  its  effects  on  the  individual  who 
is  brought  under  ita  influence,  will  be  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  ;  its  effect 
with  regard  to  the  world  will  be  to  set  one 
against  another,  and  often  to  separate  those 
who  in  opinion  and  sentiment  ought  to  be 
but  one.  I  say  that  this  application  of  the 
words  will  probably  be  conceded.  Because 
in  point  of  fact  there  is  not  one  among  us, 
who  is  not  upon  his  own  principles  obliged 
to  concede  it.     A  family,  suppose,  is  em- 
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barked  in  common  crime.  The  grace  of 
God  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  a  member 
of  that  family,  and  he  is  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  an 
immediate  breaking  up  of  their  unholy 
union.  The  man  is  immediately  at  variance 
with  all  who  were  the  partners  of  his  sin. 
For  he  can  no  longer  partake  in  what  he 
knows  to  be  wrong,  and  they  cannot  find 
any  satisfaction  in  intercourse  with  one 
whose  yery  presence  is  a  reproach  to  them. 
The  bond  of  union  may  be  friendship,  or 
kindred,  or  acquaintance — it  matters  not — 
it  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  the  supe- 
rior principle.  If  the  connection  was  one 
of  evil,  the  Gospel  will  sever  it — it  will  be 
to  it  a  sword.  Now  here  is  a  case  about 
which  all  must  be  agreed,  and  it  throws  a 
strong  light  on  what  our  Lord  meant,  when 
he  said,  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword." 

There  are  many  things  forbidden  by  the 
Gospel,  which  it  is  very  difiicult  to  prove 
to  be  criminal  to  one  who  is  not  under  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.     The  love  of  Christ 
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constrains  the  believer  to  many  a  duty, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  distinctly  re- 
quired by  the  express  words  of  Scripture. 
Not  that  there  is  any  real  practical  diffi- 
culty in  Christian  morals — not  that  with 
such  maxims  as  that  which  bids  us  do 
whatsoever  we  do  in  word  or  deed  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  which 
tells  U3  to  do  all,  whatsoever  we  do,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
directing  us,  we  may  not  steer  in  safety 
through  all  the  dangers  of  our  course,  and 
reach  at  length  the  desired  haven — but 
till  by  grace  we  have  been  made  to  feel 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  strictness  of 
His  law,  we  are  not  likely  to  appreciate 
the  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  for  we 
know  nothing  of  its  real  character  and 
spirit.  But  the  Christian  knows  it.  He 
regards  himself  as  a  lost  sinner — owing  all 
to  the  free  mercy  of  God — bought  with 
prioe,  and  therefore  bound  to  glorify  God 
with  his  body  and  his  spirit,  which  are 
God's.  Feeling  the  "  mercies  of  God,  he 
presents  his  body  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  his  reasonable  ser* 
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vice."  And  in  the  course  of  what  he  does, 
he  will  infallibly  do  much  which  will  ex- 
ipose  him  to  the  world's  hatred.  His  time 
is  God's — he  cannot  waste  his  time.  His 
talents,  whatever  they  are,  are  God's  ;  he 
cannot  pervert  them.  He  is  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  God  ;  he  cannot  therefore 
■with  unconcern  hear  sinful  languag;et  or 
witness  sinful  conduct.  In  short,  he  can- 
not act  on  the  world's  maxims,  or  join  in 
the  world's  pursuits  and  aniuseraents. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  world 
jbates  him — and  many  of  those  whom  once 
he  loved,  or  esteemed  and  honoured  the 
most,  dislike  him  or  despise  him  ;  and,  cut 
pff  in  sentiment  from  what  he  may  perhaps 
bave  held  dearest,  he  is  a  living  com- 
jnaentary  ou  the  Lord's  words,  "Think  not 
&iat  1  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth : 
[  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 
I  There  can  be  no  doabt  about  the  effect. 
There  is  no  denying,  that  if  a  man  does 
consistently  act  upon  principle,  and,  keep- 
ing his  eye  upon  the  pillar  that  moves  be- 
bre  him,  follows  its  guidance  wherever  it 
fa&y  lead,  he  will  have  a  full  measure  of 
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tlie  world's  enmity ;  and,  except  under  veiy 
peculiar  circumstances,  he  will  meet  widi 
opposition.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  tbisf 
Why  should  the  best,  and  the  holiest,  am 
the  most  admirable,  be  often  treated  as  the 
offacouring  of  all  things?  Simply  because 
the  world  is  an  evil  world,  because  it 
under  the  power  of  sin,  and  because  th» 
principle  which  is  supreme  in  the  ChrisiiaB' 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principla' 
which  is  supreme  in  the  world.  There  are 
some  substances  in  nature  that  are  of  such 
a  different  character,  that  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  combine:  they  are  not  more' 
opposed  to  one  afiother  than  are  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
My  brethren,  what  do  we  learn  from 
this  subject  ?  That  we  must  expect  oppo- 
sition in  a  consistent  course  of  duty — we 
learn  titai  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture. If  we  are  really  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  we  cannot 
have  the  friendship  of  the  world.  The 
world  may  admire  us,  and  esteem  us — and 
we  are  not  what  we  should  be,  unless  the 
world  is  forced  to  regard  us  with  esteem 
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and  admiratioD — but  it  will  not  love  tig. 
We  must  not  let  it  love  us ;  we  must  not 
conform  to  it ;  we  must  not  advance  a  sin- 
gle Btep  from  duty  to  gain  its  approbation. 
"  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,"  says  St.  John, 
"  if  the  world  hate  you."  And  the  Lord 
himself  says,  "  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye 
know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you. 
If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
I  love  his  own  :  but  becauKC  ye  are  not  of 
'  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you." 
But  let  none  of  us  provoke  opposition. 
If  we  are  Christiana  indeed,  we  must  walk 
circumspectly.  The  eyes  of  the  world  must 
be  upon  us  ;  and  it  will  be  the  melan- 
choly consequence  of  our  falling,  that  weak 
brethren  may  be  offended,  and  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  will  have  occasion  to 
blaspheme.  From  the  fact  that  His  disci- 
ples are  exposed  to  the  world's  hatred,  our 
Lord  argues  the  necessity  of  prudence  and 
uprightness — "Be  ye  therefore  wise  as 
serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves." 

Once  more.     None  of  these  things  are 
^move  ub:  no  opposition,  no  love  of  pre- 
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sent  conYenience,  do  desire  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  world,  must  induce  us  to  abandon 
Christian  principle.  And  may  the  Holy 
Spirit  impress  on  our  hearts  the  words  of 
the  Saviour,  "  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
me :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And 
he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth 
after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that 
findeth  his  life,  shall  lose  it :  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.** 
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St.  Luke  xvi.  8. 

"  The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light." 

These  words  express  the  moral  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  parable  of  the  unjust  steward. 
A  steward  is  accused  to  his  master  of  im- 
providence and  peculation,  and  is  called 
upon  to  make  up  his  account.  Conscious 
of  his  misconduct,  and  perceiving  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  his  injured 
employer,  or  to  gain  another  employment 
of  the  same  kind,  with  his  damaged  cha- 
racter, he  immediately  falls  to  speculating 
how  he  is  to  live  after  he  has  been  tunied 
out  of  his  present  easy  and  respectable 
situation.     He  has  not  been  used  to  bodily 
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labour,  he  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
Buhmitting  to  mortifying  obligations,  "  I 
cannot  dig,"  he  says  to  himself;  "  to  beg 
I  am  ashamed."  He  was  not  long  in  be- 
thinking himself  of  an  expedient  to  help 
him  ont  of  his  difficulties ;  for  his  inventive 
genius  was  not  confined  by  the  bondage  of 
honesty.  He  had,  probably,  trained  him- 
self by  his  petty  knaveries  for  a  bold  stroke 
iji  fraud.  By  neglecting  his  master's  in- 
terests, be  had  prepared  the  way  for  taking 
high  rank  as  a  scoundrel.  Lulling  to  sleep 
his  remaining  scruples  by  the  villain's  plea, 
necessity,  he  determined  to  procure  himself 
friends  by  making  a  sweeping  sacrifice  of 
his  master's  substance.  He  falsified  the 
accounts,  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  in 
the  way  most  calculated  to  gain  the  fevour 
of  his  lord's  debtors ;  that  is,  by  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  his  knavery.  He  thus 
secured  himself  an  asylum  in  his  adversity. 
For  these  unscrupulous  debtors  would  be 
at  his  mercy ;  and  when  he  was  turned  out 
of  his  stewardship,  would  be  anxious  to 
keep  him  quiet,  by  taking  hira  into  their 
houses,  and  providing  for  his  wants.    It  was 
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an  ingenious  scheme.  Even  his  master, 
who  wflB  the  sufferer  by  it,  was  obliged 
to  confess  its  merit  as  a  stroke  of  [toliry. 
"  He  commended  the  unjust  steward,  be- 
cause lie  had  done  wisely."  That  is,  while 
be  exposed  and  discarded  him.  he  allowed 
that  he  had  acted  with  address  and  sagacity. 
And  our  Lord  founds  upon  it  the  striking 
remark,  that  "the  children  of  this  world 
lu^  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light."  The  words  are  well  worthy 
of  onr  most  serious  attention.  May  He  who 
spoke  them,  bless  them  to  our  instruction ! 
The  general  sense  of  our  Lord's  remark 
is  evident,  though  it  contains  some  unusual 
expressions.  "The  children  of  this  world," 
i.  e.  worldly  men,  who  adopt  and  act  upon 
the  principles  which  prevail  in  the  world, 
''  are  in  their  generation,"  i.  e.  in  their  man- 
ner of  life,  and  general  conduct,  as  the  phrase 
means  in  some  other  places  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, "wiser,"  or  more  prudent,  "  than  the 
children  of  light,"  i.  e.  than  persons  enlight- 
ened by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  believers. 
Before  we  proceed  to  illustrate  the  truth 
id  wisdom  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  well 
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to  make  oue  observation  on  the  way  in 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  parable. 
The  instance  to  which  it  immediately  ap- 
plies, is  one  of  positive  dishonesty.  The 
unjust  steward  is  a  thoroughly  worthless 
and  unprincipled  man;  but  it  is  to  his 
worldlinesB  that  our  Lord's  remark  applies, 
rather  than  to  his  dishonesty.  It  was  the 
ingenuity  and  prudence  of  bis  conduct 
which  our  Lord  had  in  view,  rather  than 
its  moral  quality.  We  are  fully  justified 
in  taking  the  words  in  their  widest  mean- 
ing, I  shall  consider  "  the  children  of  this 
world"  as  forming  one  great  class,  agreeing 
in  several  great  leading  points,  though  dif- 
fering among  themselves  in  various  parti- 
culars, more  or  less  important,  especially 
as  to  the  article  of  conscientiousness  And 
in  the  remarks  1  am  about  to  make,  I 
shall  omit  all  the  circumstances  of  discri- 
mination,  and  regard  them  as  distinguished 
by  that  one  point  in  which  they  all  agree 
— their  worldliness. 

Our  Lord,  then,  asserts  that  "  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light ;"  and  as 
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jto    the    fact    of    their  superior    wisdom, 
evidently   proposes   their   conduct  aa    an 
sample  for  our  imitatioQ.     The  fact  can- 
tiot  be  doubted ;   it  liae  only  to   be  ex- 
mined  to  appear  indisputable. 
The    wisdom    of  the    children    of    this 
irorld,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the  conduct 
the  unjust  steward,  is  particularly  ap- 
larent   in   their  fwcfright.      The    worldly 
ttian    whom    our    Lord   exhibited   in    the 
(arable,  was  no  sooner  in  danger  of  losing 
bis  situation,  then  he  set  himself  to  look 
for  the    means  of  living  without    it. 
He  saw  that  he  was  about  to  be  turned 
ut  upon  the  world  without  employment. 
He  saw  great  difficulties  before  him.     But 
i  does  not  fold  bis  arms,  and  allow  events 
I  take  their  course.     He  is  not  content 
t  be  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  take  up 
^ith  what  may  come  in  his  way  at  the 
moment.     He   makes   it  his  business   to 
lave  a  plan.     And  thus  it  is  with  worldly 
They  look  forward,    and   gaze   as 
leep  as  they  can  into  the  future.     There 
ire    persons    who    live    entirely    to     the 
■esent,  who  live  without  foresight,  who 
I  4 
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leave  themsdves  to  circomstances ;  aud 
allow  themselTes  to  be  tossed  about  witb- 
(Hit  doing  aOT  thing'  to  direct  their  own 
ooutse.  Bnt  these  are  lazv  men,  or  insipid 
and  weak  men.  The  world  will  not  own 
them.  They  are  the  tools  of  worldly  men, 
or  the  materials  with  which  they  raise 
their  fortunes.  Worldly  men  are  never 
without  foresight.  They  may  be  migtaken 
— their  plans  may  be  thwarted,  just  as  the 
unjust  steward's  was ;  but  they  are  never 
deficient  in  foresight.  All  they  do  ig  cal- 
culated with  a  view  to  something  which  is 
in  the  distance.  They  are  busily  employed 
in  seeking  for  their  future  good.  They  are 
saving  or  spending,  or  slaving  or  idling, 
to  effect  some  ulterior  purpose.  The  men 
who  live  for  the  present  moment,  your 
spendthrifts  and  profligates — are  the  very 
scorn  of  the  worldly  man.  His  notion  of 
happiness  is  very  different  from  theirs; 
and  he  labours  to  realise  it  in  a  very 
different  way.  He  makes  no  sacrifices 
to  present  indulgence,  but  forms  his  plan, 
and  shapes  his  conduct,  in  the  way  he 
deems  best  calculated  to  accomplish  it. 
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In  this  the  conduct  of  the  children  of 
this  world  18  evidently  an  example  to  the 
children  of  light.  The  Christian  is  called 
to  live  to  the  future.  He  is  to  keep  in 
view  the  account  he  has  to  render  at  the 
Divine  judgment-seat,  and  remember  the 
reward  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven  for  those 
who  die  in  the  Lord.  Wliat  he  does  now 
ought  to  be  directed  to  bis  future  condi- 
tion. He  must  not  waste  a  moment:  if 
he  would  honour  God,  and  secure  the 
great  object  of  life,  he  must  husband  every 
moment,  and  employ  all  his  powers  in  one 
constant  effort  to  attain  the  glorious  re- 
version which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  heaven. 
But  in  this  point,  namely,  foresight,  "the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light." 
We  see  in  those  who  profess  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  principles,  little 
of  that  steadfast  devotion  to  one  object, 
which  is  remarkable  in  men  of  the  world. 
;They  are  not  cautious  of  contracting  bad 
babits ;  they  are  not  careful  to  secure 
every  fevourable  opportunity ;  they  do  not 
direct  all  they  do  to  one  point,  as  the 
I  5 
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children  of  this  world  do,  when  they  wish 
to  effect  a  favourite  scheme.  Their  fatnre 
condition  often  seems  to  he  out  of  their 
thoughts  altogether.  They  allow  other 
objects  to  distract  their  attention  and 
usurp  their  affections.  They  often  seem 
to  live,  as  if  they  were  going  to  live  on 
earth  for  ever.  And  instead  of  preparing 
systematically  for  the  future,  they  appear 
too  often  to  have  forgotten  their  vocation. 
The  world  may  teach  them  a  valuable  les- 
son— they  will  not  see  a  similar  weakness 
there.  For  the  god  of  this  world  is  served 
by  more  provident  servants,  than  those  who 
profess  to  be  in  the  service  of  Jehovah. 

Again,  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  I 
this  world   is  evinced    in    their  prudence. 
The    contrivance    by    which    the    unjast  I 
steward  sought  to   provide  himself  a  re-  I 
fiige  in  his  misfortunes,  was  ingenious  and  [ 
poUtic.     It  was  well  adapted  to  attain  the  1 
end  it  had  in  view  :  it  was  deficient  in  no-  I 
thing  but  honesty.     When  men  have  once 
been    fascinated  by  worhlly  objects,   and  ' 
have  (airly  yielded   to  the  desire  of  what 
the  world  has  to  bestow,  they  rarely  fail  in 
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devising  plans  sufficiently  well  adapted  to 
compass  their  wishes.  In  the  most  un- 
fevourable  circumstances,  and  with  the 
most  unsuitable  materials,  you  will  see 
them  laying  the  most  ingeuious  schemes, 
and  getting  to  work  with  the  greatest 
address  and  policy.  They  calculate  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  their  way.  They 
take  into  account  their  own  infirmities: 
they  summon  to  their  aid  all  the  assists 
ance  they  can  procure  Irom  without. — 
They  labour  to  remedy  all  the  defects 
which  may  be  apprehended  from  their 
own  weakness ;  and  they  apply  themselves 
warily  and  subtilely  to  effect  their  object. 
They  do  what  they  do,  with  their  eyes 
open.  They  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  surprised  or  deluded.  The  man  who 
would  lead  them  astray,  must  have  a 
smooth  tongue,  and  more  than  common 
talents.  Whether  the  object  they  have 
in  view  is  what  men  account  great,  or 
what  they  would  allow  to  be  trivial  and 
unimportant,  you  will  see  worldly  men 
pursuing  it  with  dexterity  and  prudence. 
Their  conduct  thus  regarded  is  edifying. 
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For  we  are,  alas!  obliged  to  confess  that 
ID  this  particular  "  the  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light." 

For  we  see  little  of  this  systematic 
prudence  exercised  in  the  concerns  of  the 
soul.  Men  who  call  themselves  Christians 
are  rarely  found  acting  in  their  holy  call- 
ing with  the  wisdom  which  is  so  remark- 
able in  men  of  the  world.  They  do  not 
study  as  they  ought  to  do,  to  know  what 
the  Gospel  is,  though  it  is  quite  clear  they 
cannot  really  be  what  they  profess  to  be, 
til!  they  thoroughly  understand  its  prin- 
ciples, and  have  entered  deeply  into  its 
spirit.  They  are  content  to  take  up  with 
loose  and  common  notions,  instead  of 
inquiring  steadfastly  and  painfully  what 
ia  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Scriptures ;  and  are  content  to  be  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  instead 
of  looking  for  instruction  to  those  who 
are  set  over  them  in  the  Lord.  They  do 
not  carefully  examine  themselves  with 
a  view  to  get  a  fair  estimate  of  their  own 
character.     They    often    trust   themselves 
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most  in  the  very  points  in  wbicb  tiiey 
are  weakest ;  and  go  forth  to  do  battle 
with  their  spiritual  enemies,  their  vital 
parts  being  entirely  exposed.  We  see 
little  caution  exercised  to  avoid  tempta- 
tion, or  to  break  its  force  ;  little  care  used 
to  form  habits  which  may  be  of  service  in 
the  spiritual  course.  Among  the  first 
elements  of  Christian  knowledge,  we  are 
taught  the  necessity  of  self-mortification 
and  circumspection.  And  yet  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  profess  to  he  living 
under  a  sense  of  their  baptismal  engage- 
ments, appear  to  be  living  carelessly  and 
confidently,  without  any  sacrifice  of  indul- 
gence, without  any  particular  regard  to 
their  daily  feelings  and  conduct.  So  that 
they  keep  clear  of  gross  sins,  and  abstain 
from  open  violations  of  the  divine  law, 
they  are  not  particularly  carefiil  to  watch 
their  thoughts,  and  discipline  their  cha- 
racters. They  think  it  a  slight  matter 
to  offend  with  their  tongues,  and  wound 
the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  they 
haTe  to  do,  by  sharpness  and  unkindneas. 
Yet  these  things  ought  to  be  done.     We 
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BUHt  be  nude  here,  what  we  are  to  be 
fcr  em.  Bein^  boi^ht  with  a  price,  we 
we  to  gloii^  God  with  our  body  and  our 
spirit.  The  longer  we  delay  what  is  to 
be  dooe,  the  harder  it  is  to  do  it.  Let 
ns  imitate,  then,  the  prudence  of  worldlr 
men.  who  in  their  unworthy  cares  are 
wiser  than  those  who  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  children  of  life. 

Once  more;,  the  wisdom  of  the  children 
of  this  world  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
children  of  light,  in  their  greater  energy- 
Look  again  at  the  condact  of  the  unjust 
steward.  No  sooner  had  he  formed  his 
deep-laid  scheme,  than  he  proceeded  to 
art  upon  it.  He  has  no  misgivings  or 
hesitation.  He  is  well  aware  that  nothing 
can  be  done  well,  that  is  not  done  with 
vigour  and  dispatch.  He  enters  upon  the 
business  at  once,  and  in  earnest :  and  this 
is  the  way  with  worldly  men.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  maxims  of  their  shrewd 
practical  philosophy,  leads  them  to  go  to 
work  in  earnest.  They  appropriate  that 
maxim  of  the  wise  man : — "  ^Vhatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with   thy 
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might."  They  do  not  slumljer  over  their 
business,  or  address  themselves  to  it  slng- 
gishly  and  heartlesslj-,  as  if  they  had  not 
satisfied  themselves  wlietber  they  ought  to 
be  doing  it  at  all,  but  go  to  it  eagerly  and 
■vigorously.  They  may  not  think  it  neces- 
Bary  to  do  it  hastily — great  things  are 
usually  better  done  with  delrI»eration  and 
caution — but  they  throw  their  hearts  into 
the  matter.  They  accomplish  it  as  soon 
they  can.  They  do  not  vacillate,  or 
take  fright  at  small  difficulties.  Having 
put  their  bauds  to  the  plough,  they  do  not 
look  hack ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  are  generally  successful.  The  man 
■who  has  set  his  heart  on  making  a  fortune, 
and  carries  out  his  plans  with  resolution, 
generally  succeeds.  The  man  who  has 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  power  and  station,  and 
lays  his  schemes  with  the  sagacity  which 
is  characteristic  of  worldliness,  by  perse- 
verance usually  succeeds.  But  then  it  is 
because  they  bring  to  their  objects  this 
intense  devotion  of  spirit.  They  do  not 
half  do  what  they  are  about.  They  do  not 
go  through  with  it  ia  a  lazy  and  perfunc- 
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tory  way,  tut  with  zeal  and  ardour.  They 
are  willing  to  take  pains  about  it.  They 
are  willing  to  watch,  and  fast,  and  nndergo 
hardness,  if  they  see  it  necessary  to  com- 
pass their  object.  In  fact,  they  exhibit 
all  the  qualities,  which,  if  rightly  employed, 
would  bear  the  names  of  the  most  precious 
virtues.  Would  that  Christians  equalled 
them  !  Would  that  in  tlie  energetic  pur- 
suit of  their  favourite  object,  the  children 
of  this  world  were  not  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light ! 

But  they  are  wiaer.  We  rarely  see  any 
one  who,  in  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  dis- 
plays the  energy  which  we  just  noticed. 
Though  the  immense  importance  of  reli- 
gion is  theoretically  acknowledged,  the 
moment  people  in  general  begin  to  see  a 
man  acting  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  they 
denounce  him  as  an  enthusiast.  The  thing 
is  so  rare,  that  all  their  notions  are  dis- 
turbed by  it  whenever  it  occurs.  And  yet 
it  is  only  strange,  because  it  is  so  reason- 
able. What  would  men  thinlt,  if  Chris- 
tians would  act  consistently,  and  be  as 
wise  in  their  generation  as  the  men  of  the 
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I  world  ?  Id  good  truth,  thej  would  be  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  Their 
prayers  would  be  more  frequent  and  ar- 
dent, their  self-examination  would  be  more 
earnest,  their  self-mortification  would  be 
more  severe,  their  noLle  conduct  would 
be  more  correct  aud  exemplary.  But  as 
things  now  are,  the  cbildren  of  light  are 
greatly  inferior,  in  the  energy  of  their  con- 
duct, to  the  children  of  this  world.  They 
manifeBt  little  resolution  of  character. 
They  seem  little  disposed  to  take  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence.  While 
the  children  of  this  world  are  toiling  night 
and  day  in  their  occupations,  and  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses which  they  have  in  view.  Christians 
are  scarcely  bestirring  themselves  to  gain 
the  prize  of  their  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  True  it  is  that  their  "strength 
is  to  sit  still."  Tliat  they  are  not  to  make 
haste,  or  exert  themselves  in  the  world's 
fiishion ;  but  in  this  quiet,  docile  course, 
they  are  to  be  diligent  and  active.  They 
t  to  be  watching  for  their  Lord  ;  they 
night  to  be  pilgrims  incessantly  journeying 
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to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  they  ought  to 
be  soldiers  fighting  manfully  under  the 
banner  of  the  Captain  of  their  salvation, 
clad  in  the  panoply  of  faith  and  holiness, 
and  brandishing  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
In  the  world,  with  meekness  and  prudence 
they  may  forward  their  Master's  cause. 
In  solitude,  in  all  seasons,  they  may  be 
cultivating  their  own  spirits.  They  may 
be  learning  to  exercise  a  more  simple 
Ikitb,  to  entertain  a  more  lively  hope,  to 
feel  a  more  ardent  love.  They  have  to 
contend  with  the  obstacles  which  impede 
their  spiritual  progress :  to  overcome  un- 
behef,  to  resist  their  natural  indolence  and 
inaptitude  for  spiritual  employments,  and 
to  get  the  mastery  over  their  lusts.  To  do 
this  effectually,  they  must  know  them* 
selves,  must  feel  their  peculiar  infirmities 
must  be  conversant  with  Divine  truth. 
Here  are  objects  that  require  the  exertion, 
of  the  greatest  energy.  Here  is  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  most  unfailing  diligences 
We  may  well  avail  ourselves  of  every  aid, 
and  thankfully  follow  the  example  which 
our  blessed  Lord  sets  before  us,  when  He 
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reminds  us  that  **  the  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light." 

The  subject  might  profitably  be  treated 
in  detail ;  we  might  carry  the  comparison 
much  further.  But  enough  has  been  said 
to  illustrate  the  words  of  the  text.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  our  conduct. 
Let  the  spectacle  which  the  world  sets 
before  us,  painful  as  it  is  to  those  who  re- 
gard it  in  the  light  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, teach  us  wisdom.  Even  the  volup- 
tuary is  in  earnest  in  pursuit  of  pleasure ; 
the  merely  indolent  man  is  at  some  pains 
to  indulge  his  sloth.  Every  point  in  the 
view  is  fall  of  admonition  and  instruction. 
May  God  Almighty  grant  us  hearts  to 
receive  it,  and  profit  by  it,  that  we,  for 
our  parts,  may  at  length  learn  wisdom, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  that  grace  which  can 
alone  effectually  strengthen  us  from  time 
to  time,  become  less  exposed  to  the  re- 
proaches contained  in  our  Lord's  com- 
plaint, that  "  the  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light." 
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St.  Luke  xiii.  24. 

*'  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  for  many,  I 
say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  sliall  not 
be  able." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  parts  of 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  commissioned  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  enlarge  upon  those 
various  passages  of  the  inspired  volume 
which  proclaim  the  freeness  of  salvatioDi 
and  to  remind  their  hearers  of  the  Saviour's 
assurance,  that  those  ^'  that  come  to  him 
he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  We  willingly 
recur  to  words  which  express  encourage- 
ment  and  invitation,  and  delight  in  the 

attempt  to  kindle  in  your  hearts  the  grati- 
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Ftude  whifh  is  due  to  Him  who  "  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance."  But  we  may 
not  confine  ourselves  to  such  topics.  We 
dare  not  encourage  the  delusion  of  those 
who  require  us  to  speak  only  "  smooth 
things,"  (Isa.  xxx.  19.)  It  is  our  business 
to  "  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  ;"  and  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
office  we  must  from  time  to  time  call  your 
attention  to  passages  that  inculcate  painfiil 
duties,  and  hold  out  fearful  warnings.  Such 
a  passage  is  the  text,  which  sets  before  us 
a  precept  and  a  warniug  too;  and  is  the 
more  deserving  of  attentive  examination, 
as  containing  an  apparent  difficulty  which 
confessedly  stands  in  need  of  explanation. 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  bless  us  in  our  at- 
tempt to  understand  it ! 

Men  are  always  more  ready  to  concern 
themselves  with  matters  which  are  sug- 
gested by  a  restless  curiosity,  than  wdth 
things  of  infinitely  higher  importance.  The 
words  of  the  text  form  part  of  our  Lord's 
reply  to  an  inquirer  who  wished  to  extract 
from   him  an  answer  to  an  unprofitable 
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question.  "  Then  said  one  tinto  hira.  Lord 
are  there  tew  that  be  saved  ?  And  be  said 
unto  them,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate :  for  many,  T  eay  unto  you,  will  seek 
to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.  When 
once  the  master  of  the  house  is  risen  up, 
and  hath  sshnt  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin  to 
stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  the  door, 
saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  ua ;  and  he 
shall  answer  and  say  unto  you,  I  know  yon 
not  whence  ye  are  ;  Then  eball  ye  begin  to 
say,  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy 
presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our 
streets.  But  lie  shall  say,  I  tell  you,  I 
know  you  not  whence  ye  are  :  depart  from; 
me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  It  cannot: 
concern  us  to  know  what  will  be  the: 
number  of  those  that  are  saved.  It  con- 
cerns us  greatly  that  we  should  esert 
ourselves  that  we  attain  salvation ;  and  it 
should  make  us  thankful  to  hear  our  Lord. 
himself  declare,  that  "  many  will  seek  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  shall  not  ba 
able." 

Though  our  Lord  did  not  give  any  direct 
answer  to  the  question  which  occasioned 
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the  remarks  I  have  read — ^though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  made  any  answer  to  it 
at  all — it  is  clear  from  what  he  says,  that 
he  meant  his  hearers  to  infer  that  he 
answered  it  in  the  aflSrmative.  "  Then  said 
one  unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be 
saved  ?"  He  answered  not  the  question. 
It  was  a  subject  he  had  spoken  upon  be- 
fore. "  He  said  unto  them," — namely,  his 
disciples,  of  whom  probably  the  inquirer 
was  one, — "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate ;  **  evidently  meaning  to  say :  You 
know  that  few  will  be  saved,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  already  asserted,  on  a  very  public 
occasion,  that  "  Strait  is  the  gate,  and 
tiaiTOw  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  Strive  ye 
to  be  yourselves  among  the  number :  "  for 
many,.!  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in, 
and  shall  not  be  able." 

Now  the  former  part  of  the  words  of 
the  text  requires  not  illustration.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  what  our  Lord  intended, 
when  he  required  those  who  heard  him 
to  "  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate." 
He    recommended    them  to  exert    them- 
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selves  to  gain  admiBsioii  into  heaven,  and 
warned  tlieni  that  it  was  an  attempt  that 
implied  labour  and  difiSculty.  It  is  the 
latter  part  to  which  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention. With  the  precept  we  are  pro- 
bably all  of  us  familiar:  I  would  invito 
you  to  consider  the  sanction  by  which  it 
is  here  enforced ;  namely,  "  that  many 
shall  seek  to  enter  in,  who  shall  not  be 
able." 

The  words  evidently  allude  to  the  figu- 
rative representations  of  ftituro  happioesB 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord.  Under  the  image 
of  a  marriage-feast,  or  a  supper,  he  re- 
peatedly exhibited  to  his  hearers  the  future 
condition  of  his  people,  and  pictured  the 
misery  of  the  unbelieving  and  impenitent 
as  an  exclusion  from  a  royal  entertain- 
ment. 

In  the  text  he  represents  admission  as 
obtained  only  by  a  narrow  and  difficult 
entrance,  through  which  he  exhorts  hif 
disciples  to  exert  themselves  with  all  their 
might  to  struggle  (for  such  is  the  force  of 
the  original  word)    to  obtain  admittance. 
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And  that  they  may  use  the  greater  per- 
severance, and  act  with  the  greater  energy, 
he  warns    them  that   a  time   shall  come 
when  no  desire   will  avail,  no  efforts  be 
effectual.     "  For  many,  I  say  unto  yon. 
will  seek  to  enter   in,  and  shall  not  be 
Ale." 
Now  it  is  not,  I  think,  possible  to  read 
lese  words,  without  feeling  that  we  are 
ist  as  much  concerned  with  them  as  those 
to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed, 
lereia  nothing  in  them  which  confines 
;ttieir  application  to  a  particular  generation, 
Or  to  any  one  set  of  persons.     We  are  all 
commanded  to  "strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
etrait  gate  ;"  and  we  are  all  reminded  that 
many  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able." 

We  may  live  in  thoughtlessness  and  de- 
lusion, putting  darkness  for  light,  and  light 
■for  darkness ;  calling  evil  good,  and  pnod 
evil — or  caring  for  none  of  these  things  ; 
but  death  must  awaken  and  imdeceive  us. 
We  may  live  with  scarcely  a  thought  of 
'leaven.  But  "  when  once  the  master  of 
fthe  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the 
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door,"  when  the  great  change  shall  have 
taken  place,  things  must  be  different  with 
us.  The  most  hardened,  the  most  careless, 
the  most  thoroughly  worldly,  will  feel  his 
condition  then.  The  truth  Mill  burst  in 
upon  him  with  fearful  power.  He  will  be 
at  once  overpowered  with  terror  at  the 
prospect  of  exclusion  from  the  happiness 
which  he  has  hitherto  despised.  He  will 
"  begin  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at 
the  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto 
us."  But  it  will  be  too  late  for  impor- 
tunity. The  season  of  grace  is  past ;  the 
filial  doom  of  every  one  is  then  determined. 
"  He  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them,  I 
know  you  not  whence  ye  are,"  And 
though  in  their  despair  they  "  shall  begin  to 
say,  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  tby  pre- 
sence, and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets," 
those  external  privileges  will  not  avail  them. 
He  shall  say,  "  I  know  not  whence  ye  are ; 
depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity." 
We  know  so  little  of  the  state  of  thing*  ' 
beyond  the  grave,  except  the  broad  and 
impressive  outlines,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  time  to  which   we  mnst  j 
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assign  the  awful  scene  tbus  representee!  in 
our  Lord's  description.  But  these  unavail- 
ing prayers,  these  importunities  of  despair, 
this  desiring  to  enter  in.  and  not  beingable, 
may  form  part  of  the  misery  of  those  BOuU 
in  torment,  who  see  the  saints  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  from  whom  they  are  Kcparated 
by  the  great  gulf  that  form.s  an  impassable 
barrier,  while  they  await  the  final  judgment 
which  will  be  pronounced  at  the  resurrec- 
tion. But  whether  it  describes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unbelieving  souls  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,  or  refers  to  what  takes  place 
only  after  the  sentence  passed  at  the  great 
day,  to  us  it  matters  not ;  death  settles  our 
condition  for  eternity.  Though  when  the 
inyisible  world  has  opened  upon  our  sight, 
unbelief  gives  way  to  sense,  and  every  heart 
feels  a  thrilling  desire  of  admission  to  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  the  desire  which 
first  springs  up  then  is  unavailing ;  the 
prayer  then  uttered  is  vain  and  worthless  ; 
the  wretched  applicant  can  plead  no  sav- 
ing interest  in  the  Redeemer;  the  outward 
privileges  which  he  recalls  to  memory  in 
his  despair,  only  show  the  justice  of  his 
K  2 
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coiidcmnatioD,  for  they  never  had  any  moral 
effect  on  his  soul ;  and  then,  when  under  a 
sense  of  misery  from  the  violence  of  tor- 
ment, he  "  seeks  to  enter  in,  he  shall  not 
be  able !" 

This  seems  to  be  the  immediate  and 
primary  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  thus 
regarded,  they  furnish  us  with  abundant 
matter  for  profitable  meditation.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  avoiding  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  unhappy  beings  who  are 
abandoned  to  perdition  without  a  hope  of 
mercy.  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate."  It  is  now  our  privilege  to  be  told  of 
Him  "  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  We  are  invited  to  share  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel.  Now  it  is  with  us  "  the  ac- 
cepted time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation."  We  are  exhorted  to  walk  wor- 
thy of  the  vocation  with  which  we  are 
called,  and  are  promised  grace  sufficient  to 
enable  us  successfully  to  encounter  every 
obstacle  which  may  impede  our  spiritual 
progress.  But  let  none  of  us  delay  repent- 
ance, or  procrastinate  in  renouncing  sin, 
and  in  entering  by  the  strait  gate ;  for 
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though  we  may  still  be  allowed  to  cumber 
the  ground  in  a  state  of  protracted  im- 
penitence, we  may  at  length  be  linrdeneil, 
so  that  even  before  death  should  we  seek 
to  enter  in,  we  should  not  be  able. 

It  is  for  Ilim  to  pardon  sin  against  whom 
it  is  committed.  And  it  is  a  blessed  truth 
that  the  Redeemer  has  made  satisfiiction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  aa 
awful  usurpation  of  God's  prerogative,  to 
nsurp  the  office  of  pronouncing  judgment, 
or  to  presume  to  hmit  the  Divine  attribute 
of  mercy.  But  geiieml  as  are  the  offers 
of  pardon,  they  are  addressed  only  to  the 
penitent  and  believing ;  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  expect  any  share 
in  the  Gospel  salvation,  for  those  whose 
hearts  remain  hardened  by  impenitence 
and  unbelief.  We  can  enter  into  heaven 
only  by  the  strait  gate.  This  we  all  feel 
and  acknowledge.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
makes  so  many  content  to  remain  in  a 
worldly  and  sinful  state,  when  they  know 
that  while  such  is  their  condition,  they  are 

thout  any  ground  to  hope  for  future 
It  is.  evidently  the  expectation 
k3 
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that  they  may  turn  to  God  when  they 
■will — that  they  may  begin  to  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  when  they  find 
it  convenient.  But  to  such,  the  text  pro- 
nounces a  terrible  wamhig — "many  shall 
seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 

We  all  perceive  that  death  finishes  our 
probation ;  that  what  we  die,  we  must  re- 
main for  ever.  But  is  our  i)robation  never 
finished  before  death?  Is  it  really  the 
case  that  we  may  at  any  time  set  about 
the  work  of  repentance  ?  The  dying  thief 
believed,  and  was  pardoned.  True,  and 
while  there  is  life,  there  is  no  ground  for 
us  to  say  there  is  room  for  despair.  With 
God  nothing  is  impossible.  But  what  ie 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  dealings  with 
us  ?  Did  He  not  once  say  of  obstinate 
transgressors,  "I  will  not  always  strive 
with  man  ?"  And  is  there  not  reason  to 
think  that  there  are  many  now  who  out- 
live the  season  of  repentance?  We  may 
not  say,  we  may  not  think,  that  God's 
mercy  is  limited.  But  his  mercy  is  only 
exercised  towards  those  who  turn  to  him 
in  a  sense  of  guilt ;  and  we  know  that  it 
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is  no  uncommon  case  for  men  to  sin 
themselves  into  a  state  of  recklessness  and 
apathy. 

We  are  now  addressed  by  the  invitations 
of  the  Word  of  God  :  we  may  now  accept 
the  offers  of  salvation.  But  wliat  right 
have  we  to  prescribe  a  lengthened  season 
for  our  time  of  grace  ?  If  we  reject  the 
offers  of  grace  now,  what  ground  have  we 
to  expect  that  we  may  continue  to  have 
the  opportunity?  On  the  contrary,  is  there 
not  every  reason  to  expect  that  every 
moment  of  delay  adds  to  the  probability 
of  our  final  rejection  ?  Experience,  and 
the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  lead  us  to 
think,  that  the  difficulty  of  conversion  is 
immensely  augmented  by  procrastination. 

We  talk  of  the  force  of  habit ;  we  call 
it  a  second  nature :  we  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  having  contracted  habits  wliich 
are  favourable  to  our  pursuits,  and  loudly 
regret  that  we  have  ever  allowed  ourselves 
to  form  such  as  are  adverse  to  onr  present 
comfort  or  advancement.  When  we  have 
formed  a  habit  of  indolence,  it  is  not  easy, 
perhaps  I  may  say  it  is  not  possible,  for  us 
K  4 
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to  succeed  in  any  object  which  requires 
perseverance  and  energy.  When  we  have 
forraed  a  habit  of  procitistiuation,  it  is  not 
likely  tbat  we  shall  at  once  succeed,  even 
if  we  exert  ourselves  to  perform  what  we 
have  to  do  with  regularity  and  dispatch. 
We  have  so  long  done  every  thing  in  a 
particular  way,  that  we  cannot  all  at  oqcq 
do  it  otherwise.  We  would  wish  perhaps 
to  change.  It  may  be  urgently  necessary 
that  we  should  change ;  but  we  cannot. 
The  unfortunate  habit  has  become  part  of 
ourselves.  It  would  be  to  become  some- 
thing altogether  different,  to  renounce  it ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  carry  it  with 
us  to  the  grave. 

Now  let  us  take  these  familiar  facts 
with  us,  to  guide  us  to  spiritual  wisdom. 
If  we  cannot  shake  off  an  ill  habit  that 
impedes  our  temporal  success,  without  en- 
countering difficulties  which  are  scarcely 
to  be  surmounted.  Low  are  we  to  forsake 
sins  in  which  we  indulge  our  natural  in- 
clinations, and  perhaps  advance  our  pre- 
sent welfare?  If  we  find  it  difficult  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  a  habit  now,  it 
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Will  be  much  more  difticnlt  after  we  liave 
allowed  it  to  gain  a  greater  influence  over 
US.  The  longer  it  exercises  an  ascendanev, 
the  stronger  it  becomes,  and  the  harder  it 
becomes  to  abandon  it.  The  further  we 
are  advanced  in  years,  the  less  equal  are 
we  to  any  great  exertion.  The  guilt  of  a 
ainiul  hne  of  conduct  becomes  much  less 
perceptible  to  us,  much  less  pahiful  and 
burdensome  to  the  conscience,  the  longer 
it  is  indulged.  And  if  at  last  the  sinner 
awakes  from  liis  long  slumber,  and  desires 
to  regain  the  path  of  holiness,  his  sin  has 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  spread  so  widely, 
that  be  cannot  clear  it  from  bis  heart. 
He  may  "  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able." 

A  long  indulgence  of  sin  of  any  sort 
subjects  the  soul  to  a  thraldom,  the  force 

which  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate.  The 
iry  habit  of  calling  evil  good,  and  good 
evil,  has  fearful  consequences.  Those  who 
at  first  can  scarce  venture  to  laugh  at 
ain,  at  length  come  to  be  absolutely  un- 

e  to  see  sin  to  be  sinful.     They  seem 

lose  the  power  of  admiring  moral  ex- 
k6 
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cellence,  or  even  of  perceiving  in  what 
it  consists.  You  may  on  a  death-bed  call 
upon  them,  after  a  hfe  sj»ent  in  irregula- 
rities, to  turn  to  God,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  the  extent  of  tbeir 
moral  insensibility.  We  sometimes  tbink 
that  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  proT^ 
to  a  person  of  amiable  disposition  and 
decent  conduct,  that  he  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  a  miserable  sinner,  there  can  be  nS^ 
difficulty  in  bringing  a  conviction  of  Hb^ 
sinfulness  home  to  the  mind  of  one  who 
has  violated  the  decencies  of  life,  and  the 
plain  precepts  of  regularity  and  temper, 
ance.  But  there  is  a  difficulty.  The  uo-' 
happy  beings  who  have  been  given  up  to 
gratify  their  ajipetites,  at  last  come  to 
have  little  or  no  sense  of  the  enormity  of 
their  conduct.  They  have  some  good 
points — they  only  yielded  to  strong  temp- 
tation— they  hope  to  be  accepted.  When 
you  talk  to  them  of  repentance,  they  can- 
not enter  into  the  purity  of  God's  law. 
or  see  what  is  meant  by  conversion. 
They  would  escape  the  wrath  to  come, 
because  they  fear  what  is  in  its  nature  so 
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terrible;  but  they  have  no  feeling  for  tUe 
beauty  of  hoIiueBS,  no  conviction  of  the 
duty  of  obedience.  It  is  too  late  to  impart 
instruction  when  life  is  fast  receding : 
though  they  may  seek  to  enter  in,  tlioy 
are  not  able. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  the  death-bed — 
we  may  speak  of  some  who  are  in  health 
and  vigour,  and  who  are  not  without  a 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  They  are 
pursuing  a  sinful  course  in  spite  of  con- 
science. They  would  wish,  they  seriously 
wish,  to  renounce  their  sin.  But  such  is 
their  connection  with  others — such  the 
force  of  circumstances — that  they  cannot 
feel  themselves  at  their  own  disposal. 
They  have  gone  on  so  long  in  forbidden 
pleasures — thoy  have  so  involved  them- 
selves in  the  toils  which  have  been  set 
for  their  ruin — that  they  can  find  no  way 
to  disengage  themselves.  Though  they 
seek  to  enter  in,  they  are  not  able.  We 
are  most  of  us  acquainted  with  such  cases. 
We  cannot  be  much  acquainted  with  man- 
kind, without  having  met  with  instances 
of  persons  who  have  wished  to  disengage 
K  6 
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themselves  from  a  sinful  course  of  life 
when  it  is  too  late.  I  need  not  be  more 
specific.  But  let  us  take  warning.  Let 
118  take  heed  that  no  sin  get  the  masterj 
over  us.  If  we  have  been  overtaken  in  a 
fault ;  let  us  go  to  him  who  will  pardon 
and  restore  us.  Let  us  strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate,  ere  it  be  closed  upon 
us  for  ever. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  iUuBtration 
of  this  view  of  the  subject.  We  may  not 
in  any  thing  delay  with  impunity.  Habits 
and  pursuits,  that  are  not  in  themselves 
sinful,  may  gradually  place  us  in  a  less 
favourable  situation  for  commencing  the 
business  of  salvation — for  attending  to  the 
concerus  of  the  soul.  If  the  heart  is  un- 
guarded, it  will  soon  he  filled  with  what 
is  evil.  If  we  think  to  attend  to  the  care 
of  the  soul  at  some  future  time,  we  evince 
a  sad  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
condition.  If  we  delay  now,  we  can 
answer  for  nothing  —  a  thousand  tbinga 
may  throw  such  difficulties  in  our  way, 
that  though  we  seek  to  enter  in,  we  shall 
not  be  able. 
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I  have  treated  this  important  subject 
very  imperfectly :  I  would  entreat  you  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  your  private  medi- 
tation. Think  of  the  diflSculties  which 
increasing '  years,  and  multiplied  cares, 
throw  in  the  way  of  repentance  and  walk- 
ing with  Gk)d.  But  let  nothing  which  I 
have  said  induce  any  to  think  that  I  limit 
the  power  of  divine  grace.  We  are  all 
among  **  the  called ;"  why  should  we  deny 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  being  among 
"the  chosen?"  In  dependence  on  the 
Holy  Spirit's  assistance,  which  is  freely 
promised  to  us,  let  us  address  ourselves 
to  the  Saviour  for  pardon  of  the  guilt  of 
sin,  and  deliverance  from  its  power. 


SERMON  XII. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  TRIBULATION. 


Acts  xiv.  22. 

'*  We  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the 

kingdom  of  God." 

The  clause  of  which  these  words  form  a 
part  describes  the  nature  of  the  preaching 
which  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas 
addressed  to  their  converts.  After  having 
advanced  in  their  journey  as  far  as  Derbe, 
"  when  they  had  preached  the  gospel  in 
that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  re- 
turned again  to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium 
and  Antioch,  confirming  the  souls  of  the 
disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue 
in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through 
much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom 
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of  God."  Tliey  did  not  attempt  to  deceive 
the  persona  who  ti&d  received  their  teach- 
ing— they  did  not  talk  of  brighter  days,  or 
beguile  them  vrith  hopes  of  a  fiiirer  morrow 
—No,  they  iuvited  them  to  count  the  cost 
■jof  their  profession — they  prepared  them  for 
i  life  of  suffering.  We  scarcely  ueed  any 
ither  evidence  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
their  commission.  This  neglect  of  com- 
lon  prudence  proves  at  once  that  they  felt 
l^emselves  to  be  in  no  need  of  the  precau- 
lonsof  human  policy.  The  finger  of  God 
ma&  so  visibly  with  them,  that  they  were 
not  required  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
ordinary  topics  of  persuasion.  Many  of  the 
persons  they  addressed  had  actually  seen 
performing  miracles,  and  had  been 
to  acknowledge  them  as  messengers 
im  heaven ;  yea,  some  of  them,  in  the 
indness  of  paganism,  had  regarded  them 
manifestations  of  their  deities.  They 
luld  therefore  speak  to  them  with  autho- 
aud  venture  without  apprehension  to 
irepare  them  for  what  was  in  store  for 
lem  as  Christians ;  and  urge  it  as  a  motive 
ir  perseverance,  and   aii  inducement  to 
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faitb,  "  that  we  must  through  much  tribu- 
lation enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"; 
The  feet  deserves  attention.  We  are  apt' 
to  read  it  without  being  struck  by  it  as  wfl' 
ought  to  be.  If  affords  the  strongest  pos- 
sible proof,  not  only  of  the  candour  andi- 
openness  of  these  holy  men,  but  of  theif> 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  caused 
The  teachers  who  had  hitherto  in  beatheai 
cities  founded  sects,  and  exerted  an  iit-' 
fluence  on  men's  opinions,  had  always  set{ 
to  work  by  undertaking  to  shew  the  w&fi 
to  happiness :  the  Christian  missionaries' 
pni'sue  a  course  diametrically  opposite. 
They  make  no  profession  of  teaching  wis- 
dom, or  eloquence,  or  pleasure.  They 
have  no  specious  arguments,  no  arts  of 
aUurement.  The  doctrine  they  preach  is 
to  those  who  first  hear,  a  stumbling-block 
or  foolishness ;  and  they  promise  their  dis- 
ciples, as  their  present  lot,  ouly  tribulation. 
That  under  such  circumstances  churches 
were  formed,  and  disciples  multiplied,  is,  I 
say,  sufficient  proof  that  the  first  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  attested  by  the  visible 
interference  of  Heaven. 
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It  was  well  that  we  should  Iiave  the 
proof  which  is  afforded  by  this  circum> 
stance.  As  we  no  longer  see  the  miracles, 
it  is  satisfactory  for  us  to  possess  this  in- 
direct proof  that  miracles  were  performed. 
And  we'  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  any 
thing  that  tends  to  strengthen  our  intellec- 
tual conviction  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Gospel.  But  it  is  not  as  a  point  of 
evidence  that  I  bring  the  subject  before 
you.  It  is  one  which  has  claims  npon  our 
*ttention  npon  very  different  grounds.  It  is 
-well  for  us  to  go  as  deep  as  wc  can  into 
the  nature  of  our  present  condition,  that 
we  should  accurately  understand  the  true 
character  of  our  Christian  calling.  Tlie 
"Words  of  the  Apostles  throw  much  light 
upon  these  points.  May  God  grant  that 
■we  may  at  this  time  be  led  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  inspired 
statement,  "  that  we  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

The  warning  is  quite  intelligible  in  its 
application  to  the  first  Christians.  With 
respect  to  them,  there  was  nothing  figu- 
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rative  in  what  our  Lord  and  bis  Apostles 
declared  would  be  tbe  consequences  of  em- 
bracing tbe  Gospel.  They  found  tbat  it 
was  most  literally  true  that  He  had  "  come 
not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  aword." 
From  the  first  they  found  themselves  called 
to  a  life  of  suffering  and  danger.  Weie 
they  Jews,  they  were  treated  by  their 
countrymen  as  renegades;  wore  they 
Gentiles,  they  were  regarded  by  theit 
acquaintances  as  deluded  by  a  barbarow 
superstition.  But  it  was  not  merely  couf 
tempt  and  mocking'  which  they  had  to  sufr 
ier.  As  the  Church  increased,  tbe  selfisbc 
ness  of  those  who  were  interested  in  thti 
maintenance  of  the  ancient  errors  li  ' 
them  to  have  recourse  to  more  gener 
persecution ;  and  it  was  not  long  befottf 
the  Christians  had  to  endure  the  8poilin|( 
of  their  goods,  and  to  stand  in  constant 
jeopardy  of  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  thti 
Lord  Jesus.  An  evil  world  recoiled 
alarm  from  the  first  contact  of  a  system 
pure  as  tbe  Gospel.  And  such  was  tim 
violence  with  which  believers  were  treated, 
that  it  was  most  literally  to  take  up  the' 
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cross,  to  enter  upon    the    service   of  the 
Saviour. 

But  these  days  of  persecution  were 
ehortened.  The  leaven  which  had  been 
introduced  into  ancient  civilized  society, 
soon  leavened  the  whole  lump.  And  within 
three  centuries  the  cross  was  regarded  by 
the  potentates  of  the  world  as  the  symbol 
of  what  was  most  venerable  and  Iioly. 
Society  itself  assumed  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Church  became  coextensive 
with  civilization.  What  then  became  the 
condition  of  Christians?  Were  they  still 
called  to  suffering?  Was  it  still  their  lot 
"  through  much  tribulation  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?"  History  returns  a 
very  plain  answer  to  these  questions. 
Though  the  Church  has  long  been  treated 
with  greater  favour  by  the  great  and 
powerful,  individual  Christians  have  been 
still  called  to  suffer.  The  powers  of  dark- 
iS  have  not  been  remiss  in  stirring  uji 
inst  them  persecution  and  difficulties. 
,nd  we  trace  in  various  ways  the  manifes- 
tation of  such  a  regular  hostility  to  true 
holiness,  that  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 


^Ses! 
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that  it  is  required  by  a  constant  law,  that 
we  should  "  through  much  tribulation  entet 
into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is  loug  since  there  has  been  among 
ourselves,  for  instance,  any  authorized  peiw 
secution  for  conscience'  sake ;  yet  who  call 
doubt  that  in  the  exercise  of  a  strictl^ 
conscientious  course  of  conduct  we  murf 
suffer  tribulation  ?  A  consistent  course  of 
Christian  conduct  still  exposes  a  man  t6 
contempt  and  censure,  if  not  to  violencft 
and  danger.  The  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
even  in  Christian  countries,  are  far  froitt 
feeling  as  they  ought  the  obligations  i 
Christianity,  and  are  ever  ready  to  join  ill 
venting  their  malice  on  those  whose  princ^ 
pies  and  conduct  reproach  them  with  thd 
own  unfaithfulness. 

The  man  who  is  determined  to  live  as  i 
Christian,  must  even  now  regard  himself  ai 
called  to  suffer  tribulation.  If  before  hi 
sets  out  upon  a  consistent  course  of  dnt^ 
he  would  count  the  cost,  he  must  be  jire 
pared  to  expect  general  dislike  and  oppdi 
sition.  In  the  society  of  a  party,  or  anda 
the  particular  circumstances  of  a  neigW 
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bourliood,  we  may  be  led  to  fancy  that  the 
(lays  of  persecution  have  passed  away,  and 
that  mankind  have  at  length  been  tau<rht 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  conscience. 
While  we  follow  the  maxims  of  a  numerous 
body,  and  hold  a  language  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  common  usage ;  while  we 
employ  received  terms,  and  acquiesce  in 
_l^e  views  of  those  who  are  held  in  reputa- 
^Hpn, — we  may  doubtless  exhibit  very  great 
^mrictness,  and  use  the  language  of  piety. 
The  Pharisees,  strict  as  they  were,  enjoyed 
great  popularity  among  their  countrymen. 
But  we  must  not  turn,  aside  by  a  single 
Hkir  from  the  fashionable  devotion.     We 
^Kiast   not   venture   to    (juestion    a    single 
notion  which  has  been  talked  into  vogue 
by  the    clatter  of    vulgar   ignorance — we 
must  not  express  a  doubt  of  the  soundness 
of  common  opinions — or  we  shall  speedily 
find  that  we  had  grievously  deceived  our- 
selves, in  supposing  ourselves  in  an  age  of 
toleration.     For  the  old  magazine  of  ill 
names  and  misconstruction  is  still  open  ; 
nd  there  are  hands  witbout  number  ready, 
short  warning,  to  avail  themselves  of 
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these  compent^lious  instnimeDts  of  anDor< 
anoe.  It  is  as  easy  as  ever  to  talk  abimb 
&Daticisin  and  bigotry — to  set  it  to  tktf 
aecoant  of  enthusiasm  if  a  man  is  in  eamesfc 
in  a  good  cause,  and  to  sneer  at  liia  naN 
ronness  of  mind  if  he  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil 
Other  names  are  at  hand,  if  tbere  be  othc 
paqioses  to  w^rve.  And  the  course  whid 
malice  actually  takes,  makes  it  manifestj 
that  it  is  not  that  it  wants  the  will,  if  il 
does  not  proceed  to  overt  acts  of  persecnFf 
cion. 

I  would  not  have  what  I  say  misander* 
stood,  to  encourage  the  restlessness  ani 
scrupulosity  which  s^ek  occasions  of  ofi^cv 
and  delight  in  opposition.  It  is  very  easjt 
to  expose  ourselves  to  unnecessary  diffi* 
culties.  But  this  does  not  form  part  of 
what  the  Christian  is  called  to.  The  ex- 
amples of  Scripture  are  sufBcient  to  guard 
as  against  any  misapprehension  on  this 
head.  M'hat  I  would  remark  is,  that  op- 
position and  persecution  in  some  shape  is 
the  uniform  consequence  of  consistem^. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is 
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ground  to  suspect  ourselves  of  unfaithful- 
ness, if  we  are  not  in  tbia  sense  in  tribula- 
tion.    Ttie  spirit  of  Christianity,  mild  and 
peaceable  as  it  is,  knows  nothing  of  that 
sort  of  conciliation  wliich  will  suppress  or 
explain   away  every    tiling   that    captious 
men  may  feel  disposed  to  cavil  at.     The 
Church  will  have  us  take  our  station  upon 
the  faith,  and  suffer  whatever  may  befal, 
rather  than  give  up  one  particle.     When 
she  puts  into  our  hands  that  shield  of  hea- 
L  tenly  temper,  and  points  us  to  the  battle, 
B^e  may  hear  her  tell  us,  like  the  Spartan 
Hnother,  "  Return  with  it,  or  upon  it."     To 
Bliftve  it  wrested  from    us,  or  to  throw  it 
~'WBy,  is  to  forfeit  all.     Yet  it  cannot  be 
worn  without  subjecting  us  to  opposition. 
It  bears  upon  it  the    symbol  which    the 
^Iporld  pursues  with  the  most  deadly  enmity. 
Hpt  never  sees  the  cross  borne  gallantly  by 
H|he  Christian  soldier,  without  marking  him 
out  for  vengeance,  without  treating  him  as 
a  foe.     And  this  hostility  is  not  altogether 
unprovoked.      If  we  i-eally  act  upon  the 
principles  we  profess,  and  boldly  judge  of 
things  with  a  righteous  judgment,  we  must 
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cootiDualK  be  in  opposition  to  those  around 
us.  Even  persons  of  whose  sincerity  i 
vfmlA  hope  well,  will,  firom  time  to  timev. 
be  found  pursuing  a  course  which  a  really 
enlightened  conscience  cannot  approve. 
The  mas^  of  men  are  always  content  in 
take  up  with  common  notions  without' 
examination.  The  Christian  is  always  diM 
posed  to  distrust  his  own  judn;ment,  aui 
to  yield  himself  to  the  guitlance  of  autho* 
rity  in  all  things  lawful;  but  he  will  no^ 
follow  the  multitude,  because  it  is  the  mob 
titnde;  he  recognises  no  authority,  but  i^ 
God's  appoiatments  and  in  truth.  He  featt 
not  man ;  he  regards  not  his  threats ;  b 
desires  not  his  fevour  for  any  motive  t 
gain ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  be  i 
always  likely  to  have  his  hostility.  He  I 
contemned  as  one  who  is  beside  himself 
and  reproached  as  one  who  troubles  Israel 
But  we  must  not  linger  on  this  part  ( 
the  subject.  It  is  not  in  this  way  onlj 
that  the  text  is  applicable  to  the  presenj 
condition  of  believers.  This  is  indeed  it) 
Srst  and  most  obvious  meaning.  But  tbi 
principle  on  which  it  proceeds,  is  worked 
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out  in  other  ways.  Every  part  of  our  con- 
dition  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  "  we 
must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

We  are  fallen  creatures,  who  by  nature 
are  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness. The  mercy  of  God  has  devised  and 
made  known  to  us  a  wondci-ful  plan,  by 
which  we  may  not  only  be  restored  to 
original  righteousness,  but  elevated  to  a 
higher  condition  of  happiness  and  glory. 
But  what  a  process  is  needed  for  the  object ! 
The  Son  of  God  becomes  incarnate,  and  in 
our  nature  suffers  and  dies  for  us.  He  in- 
vites all  men  to  receive  the  benefits  of  iiis 
life  and  death,  and  extends  to  all  who 
come  to  him  the  blessings  of  pardon  and 
BEuctification.  But  in  imparting  to  us  the 
blessings  which  he  has  procured,  he  treats 
us  as  we  really  are.  Pardon  he  bestows 
as  a  free  gift  ;  but  in  applying  the  remedy 
to  oar  spiritual  maladies,  he  leads  us 
throQgh  a  suitable  course  of  discipline, 
adapted  in  perfect  wisdom  to  effect  his 
gracious  purposes  upon  our  souls.  To  wean 
our  affections  from  the  present,  to  make 
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US  feel  our  need  of  Divine  assistance,  to 
put  U9  on  our  guard  against  the  enemies 
of  our  salvation,  be  often  visits  us  with 
afflictions  and  chastisements:  thus  making 
us  feel  the  nature  of  our  present  condi- 
tion, and  helping  us  to  regard  our  relations 
to  the  things  seen,  and  the  things  not  seen, 
in  the  light  in  which  they  are  presented  by 
his  word. 

We  have  here  no  continuing  city.     The 
Christian  is  to  live  as  one  travelling  to  a 
better  country.      His  heavenly  Father  is 
pledged  to  afford  him  the  aesistancQ  aecee- 
sary  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  journey. 
The  heart  of  man  cleaves  to  earth.     W»l 
naturally    seize    present    enjoyment— and  I 
in  present  enjoyment  forget  our  calUng;  I 
There  are  few  who  can  enjoy  prosperity! 
unharmed.     And  wherever  it  is  needfiil,  ffl 
salutary,  God  sends  affliction.     The  mori 
precious  we  are  to  him,  the  more  we  t 
expect  the  salutary  discipUne  of  his  rod.1 
"  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth;  I 
and  scourgeth  every^  son  whom  he  receiv^h.  I 
If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  v/ith  I 
you  as  with  sons  ;  for  what  son  is  he  whoiw  I 
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the  father  chasteneth  not  ?     But  if  ye  be 
without  chastisement  whereof  all  aro  par- 
takers, then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons." 
Affliction,  regarded  in  the  light  in  which  it 
is  thus  put  by  the  Apostle,  must,  from  the 
■very  nature  of  things,  often  fall  to  the  lot 
the  Christian.     This  is  so   plainly  the 
(e,  that,  as  in  our  intercourse  with  those 
around  us,  we  must  almost  suspect  our  sin- 
cerity, if  we  are  not  in  somo  way  perse- 
cuted ;  so  in  our  outward  condition  we  have 
se  to  suspect  some  secret  worklliness,  if 
are  not  afflicted.    Our  Father  in  lieaven 
ly  knows  the  course  of  discipline  which 
most  salutary  for  us.     But  we  may  well 
on  our  guard  against  craving  too  anx- 
luslyfor  present  happiness  and  prosperity, 
'hen  we  remember  that  it  is  the  very  con- 
ition    of    our    calling,  that    "  we    must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

But  our  relations  to  the  world  around 
and  our  outward  condition,  are  of  in- 
litely  less  importance  to  an  immortal 
ling,  than  the  state  and  feelings  of  the 
iward  man.  When  the  kingdom  of  God 
l2 
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is  set  up  in  the  soul,  when  the  dominion  of 
the  Saviour  is  recognised,  and  the  heart 
pants  for  holiness,  are  we  to  expect  a  state 
of  unmixed  enjoyment  ?  No,  by  no  means. 
"  There  is  indeed  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  They 
are  delivered  from  the  vile  bondage  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  aad  the  devil.  "  Being 
justified  by  faith,  they  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  I^ord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Their  portion  is  "  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Yet  still 
they  have  much  inward  suffering.  Sin 
.  to  them  what  it  is  not  to  the  world. 
They  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  possible 
evil.  It  is  their  great  care  to  avoid  it. 
Yet  they  are  sorely  tempted.  The  greater 
their  resistance,  the  more  violent  are  the 
assaults,  the  more  subtle  the  allurements, 
of  their  spiritual  foes.  They  bear  about 
them  a  corrupt  nature,  ever  ready  to  yield 
to  temptation,  and  to  admit  the  enemy. 
It  is  to  be  subdued,  and  brought  under  by 
careful  discipline,  else  the  great  cause  may 
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be  betrayed.  They  must  forni  habits  by 
laborious  practice ;  they  must  find  out 
their  most  dangerous  weaknetises ;  they 
must  be  in  a  state  of  conatabt  activity  and 
vigilance — or  Satan  may  get  advantage 
lOver  them,  or  their  Lord  come  and  find 
them  unprepared.  They  must  "  endure 
Siardness,  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ  Jesus." 
They  are  called  to  a  state  which  does  not 
dmit  of  indolence,  or  softness.  The  meta- 
phors which  the  Scriptures  employ  to 
describe  it,  are  borrowed  from  toil  and 
flrarfare.  We  may  not  sleep  at  the  post 
leommitted  to  us.  When  the  conflict  seems 
r  away,  an  enemy  may  spring  up  within. 
^ETen  the  performance  of  duties  and 
Spiritual  exercises,  may  be  turned  against 
Self-rightcousneas  may  succeed  to 
remissness  and  disobedience.  Innumerable 
ire  the  devices  of  the  enemies  of  our 
ouls.  Here  we  may  not  suppose  that  we 
rest  a  moment,  for  "  we  must  through 
touch  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
iJod." 

Other  causes  of  trouble  are  not  wanting. 

[Tie  state  of  society  and  the  Church    is 
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enough  to  make  the  present  life  a  scene  of 
tribulation.  We  look  out  upon  tho  world, 
and  what  do  we  see,  but  what  we  may  call 
a  great  battle-field  heaped  with  slaughtered 
souls?  Our  fellow-men  are  every  where 
yielding  to  the  devices  or  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  and  persisting  in  sin.  Error  ia 
every  form  stalks  about  triumphant.  The 
most  absurd  sophisms,  and  the  most  daring 
blasphemy,  are  propounded  and  received; 
while  the  great  majority  are  living  as  if 
this  world  were  their  rest,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  to  be  expected  as  a  Judg- 
ment. Among  those  who  do  profess  to  be 
concerned  for  their  future  condition,  the 
prospect  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory. 
Discord  and  schism  separate  those  who  are 
called  Christians.  In  spite  of  the  plaia 
commands  of  God's  words,  we  find  num- 
bers of  serious  persons  setting  union  and 
peace  at  defiance,  and  making  a  mock  at 
the  very  idea  of  the  Church.  The  love  of 
truth  gives  place  to  unworthy  prejudices, 
and  a  base  spirit  of  party.  Bitterness  and 
wailing  is  heard,  instead  of  the  meek  ac- 
cents of  that    love  which  should  be  the 
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3eharact«ristic9  of  our  profession.  Eveii 
<tlioBe  who  contend  for  the  truth  are  aome- 
timeB  heard  employing  a  language,  which  it 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  spirit  required 
3n  those  who  profess  to  be  disciples  of  Him 
fwho  did  not  "  strive,  nor  cry,  neither  did 
mnj  man  bear  his  voice  in  the  streets." 
All  this  deeply  afflicts  the  thoughtful  Chris- 
'tian,  who  is  concerned  for  the  honour  of 
this  Lord,  and  the  welfare  of  those  for 
whom  his  Lord  died.  It  all  gives  emphasis 
to  the  apostolical  announcement,  that  "  we 
must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

But  in  all,  the  tribulation  is  given  in 
ircy.     In  every  point  we  may  trace  this 
^ — in  some  points  we   have  traced  it  now. 
^Whatever  portion  God  may  extend  to  us, 
ay  He  send  us  his  blessing !     The  salu- 
effect  of  affliction  is   not  a   natural 
;.    It  naturally  irritates  and  discour- 
ses us.     If  we  would  have  it  work  God's 
rpose  upon  our  souls,  we  must  earnestly 
lek  his  grace.      We   must  pray  that  it 
lay  detach  our  affections  from  the  world, 
ivercome  our  pride,  increase  our  faith,  en- 
l4 
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liven  our  sympathies.  If  we  receive  it 
thus,  it  vnW  have  a  blessed  influence  upon 
us.  We  shall,  as  v^e  draw  nearer  to  the  end 
of  life,  be  more  ready  for  life  eternal.  We 
shall  walk  as  in  the  sight  of  God— we  shall 
follow  his  guidance,  by  &ith  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible, — we  shall  learn  submission 
to  his  will, — we  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  May  He  grant  that  it  may 
be  so  with  every  one  of  us,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 


SERMON  XIIL 


ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  LORD. 


attend    upon    the   Lord  ' 
distraction." 


FThbse  words  stand  in  connexion  with  the 
remarkable  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  com- 
municates to  the  Corinthian  Christians  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  It  is 
a  passage  which  bears  in  an  uncommon 
degree  those  marks  of  more  than  human 
wisdom  which  we  love  to  trace  in  Scrip- 
ture. Without  forgetting  our  present  con- 
dition, or  assuming  a  tone  of  accommoda- 
tion to  our  sinful  infirmities,  it  treats 
human  nature  just  as  it  is.  From  various 
considerations  which  he  fiilly  explains,  and 
which  do  not  involve  a  particle  of  soper- 
L  5 
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stitious  feeling,  the  Ajiostle  plainly  states 
that  he  regards  a  single  life  as  most 
suitable  to  the  Christian  calling.  But  he 
distinctly  declares  that  the  subject  cannot 
he  disposed  of  by  general  rules.  It  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  iudividuals. 
He  disclaims  any  intGntiou  of  bringing  them 
into  bondage  to  unnecessary  scruples,  or  of 
abridging  their  Christian  liberty.  "  This 
I  speak  for  your  own  profit ;  not  that  I 
may  cast  a  snare  upon  you,  but  for  that 
which  is  comely,  and  that  ye  may  attend 
upon  the  Lord  without  distraction." 

Now,  independently  of  the  general  scope 
of  the  argument,  we  learn  from  these  words 
an  important  duty,  and  without  any  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  subject  which  is  im- 
mediately treated,  1  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  point  which  the  Apostle  con- 
sidered as  of  BO  much  importance,  namely, 
our  "  attending  upon  the  Lord  without 
distraction." 

And  may  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  ua ! 

Our  spiritual  powers  are  the  highest 
faculties  with  which  we  have  been  en- 
dowed.     Our  animal   part   we   have    in 
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common  with  tbe  brutes;  our  faculty  of 
reason  we  enjoy  iu  common  with  the 
unhappy  beings,  once  lioly  and  hajipy, 
who  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  helpless 
nuBery.  It  is  by  possessing  spiritual  facul- 
ties that  we  rise  above  our  present  state, 
and  hold  converse  with  God.  That  a  being 
who  has  such  iaculties  should  allow  them 
to  remain  unexercised,  is  a  melancholy 
consideration.  Yet  such  is  always  the  ease 
in  the  natural  condition  of  man.     Till  we 

•e  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  are  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  and  we  are  strangers  to  the  high  em- 
ployments to  which  we  are  destined.  A 
being  endowed  with  spiritual  powers  was 
evidently  intended  for  the  service  of  God, 
the  Father  of  spirits.  Formed  as  we  are 
with  a  complex  nature,  in  our  present  con- 
lition  we  are  necessarily  engnged  to  some 

tent  in  providing  for  the  supply  of  our 
bodily  wants.  But  if  we  are  really  and 
practically  convinced  of  our  real  condition 
and  character,  the  care  of  the  body  will  be 

matter  of  secondary  interest.  Conscious 
our  high  vocation,  and  of  our  lofty 
L  6 
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powers,  we  shall  aspire  after  something 
infinitely  higher,  and  give  up  the  low  carts 
which  engross  those  who  think  only  of  the 
present,  to  "  attend  upon  the  Lord," 

The  Christian  is  called  to  enjoy  the 
highest  blessings  of  which  his  nature  a 
capable.  His  Lord  has  ransomed  him  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  has  pur- 
chased for  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
possession  fairer  and  better  even  than  that 
which  was  forfeited  by  the  fall.  He  is 
called  "  to  attend  upon  the  Lord :"  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in  meditation  and  contem« 
plation  ;  to  wait  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  will ;  to  seek  with  anxiety  to 
know  that  will ;  and  to  labour  with  zeal 
and  promptitude  to  fulfil  it.  The  word  by 
which  the  Apostle  marks  his  privilege,  id 
not  adequately  rendered  by  our  translation. 
It  expresses  the  idea  of  "unwearied  aa* 
siduity  in  the  service  of  the  Lord."  It 
implies  at  once  application  and  constancy. 
It  pictures  a  state  of  mind  entirely  and 
devotedly  engrossed  by  one  object.  He 
could  hardly  have  chosen  or  formed  a 
stronger  word.     We  can  understand  what 
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he  means  to  represent,  because  wo  can  at 
once  understand  the  reasonableness  and 
obligation  of  the  duty.  We  see  that  a 
dependent  being,  who  derives  all  he  enjoys, 
or  can  enjoy,  from  his  Creator,  is  bound  to 
look  up  to  Him  with  unceasing  hope,  and 
to  engage  in  His  service  with  unwearied 
diligence.  He  can  have  no  peculiar  interest. 
To  engpge  in  any  other  employments  than 
those  prescribed  him,  ia  folly  and  rebel- 
,4ion.  He  can  have  no  other  happiness 
llhan  what  consists  in  waiting  upon  his 
'Almighty  Benefactor — to  desert  this  is  to 
"tmnder  from  blessedness  and  heaven. 

The  chief  business  of  the  spiritual  man 
J8  praise,  and  adoration,  and  prayer — the 
lifting  up  of  the  heart  in  love  and  grati- 
tude. But  we  have  in  our  present  state 
peculiar  duties,  in  the  performance  of  which 
we  may  still  attend  upon  the  Lord,  We 
are  redeemed  sinners,  and  our  Redeemer 
has  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  we  may 
render  our  gratitude  for  the  mercies  which 
he  has  purchased  for  us.  We  are  to  love 
the  brethren — to  show  forth  Hia  praise 
before  men — to  labour  in  His  service,  by 
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bringing  those  around  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  leading  them  to  devote 
tliemselves  to  God's  service.  In  the  (lis- 
charge  of  all  the  duties  which  we  have 
perform  to  others,  we  may  attend  upon  t! 
Lord.  If  in  what  we  do,  we  act  from  i 
sense  of  duty,  and  under  a  feeling  of  oni 
responsibility,  we  are  engaged  in  God's 
service.  In  the  most  humble  employments, 
in  the  most  important  business  to  which 
we  may  be  called  in  the  course  of  Provi^ 
dence,  we  may  still  be  occupied  in  thfi 
service  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  We  oaii" 
not  be  in  circumstances  in  which  we  maynot 
attend  upon  the  Lord,  in  which  we  may  not 
show  our  grateful  sense  of  the  Divine  mercy* 
We  are  not  called  by  the  word  of  Go^ 
to  abandon  our  lawful  occupations ;  we  a 
required  to  adorn  the  station  "  into  whic^ 
he  has  seen  it  fit  to  call  ns  "  by  our  Christ 
tian  conduct.  There  is  no  state  more  dam 
gerous  than  indolence.  The  man  who  ha> 
nothing  to  do  is  swept  and  garnished  for 
the  reception  of  evil.  But  after  all,  "  on» 
thing  is  needful."  The  real  business  of 
the  present  life  is  preparation  for  another. 
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We  are  to  begin  Lere  the  life  we  woulil  live 
for  ever.     And  if  we  would  live  worthy  of 
the  vocatiou  with  which  we  are  called,  if 
we  would  devote  ourselves  to  the  great 
purposes  of  our  being,  it  must  be  the  con- 
stant object  of  our  caro  to  avoid  what  may 
divert  us  from  the  great  concern,  and  to 
"attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction." 
Suppose  all  present   interested    in    the 
things  that  belong  to  their  peace,  desirous 
of  devoting  life  to  the  ends  for  which  it 
sas   designed — concerned    for   their    own 
llvation,  and  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  then 
irliat  an  interesting  subject  have  we  before 
IB — how  anxious  must  we  be  to  gain  in- 
brmation  respecting  the  way  in  which  we 
lay  "  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  dia- 
raction."      Unhappily,    we  may  not  eup- 
K»se  this.    The  conduct  of  too  many  shows 
lainly  enough  that  they  are  little  careftil 
devote  themselves   exclusively  to   the 
lervice  of  God,     Yet  the  subject  is  not 
important.      It    may   be   possible    to 
pggest   a   warning    to   many   who    have 
ttitherto  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
^hile  we  attempt  to  afford  information  to 
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those  who  seek  for  guidance.  To  none 
will  it  be  in  Tain  to  gaze  upon  the  picture 
of  Christian  prudence  which  must  be 
sketched  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
duty  "  of  attending  upon  the  Lord  without 
distraction." 

The  Gospel  supposes  the  service  of  God 
to  be  the  prime  object  of  our  existence. 
Whatever  draws  us  off  from  this  is,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  such  an  effect,  dangerous  and 
hurtfiil.  Every  thing  which  tends  to  with* 
draw  our  attention  from  the  concerns  of 
religion  is  a  distraction,  which  we  are  by 
all  means  to  avoid.  As  we  are  anxious  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  Divine  favour, 
we  are  concerned  to  discover  what  is  likely 
to  distract  us  from  our  great  object,  that  we 
may  be  on  our  guard  against  it,  and  avoid  it. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  the  most  dangerous 
causes  of  spiritual  distraction.  In  our 
present  state,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
be  moved  by  present  objects.  Our  present 
ease  and  comfort  are  consideratious  which 
affect  us  more  than  a  dim  and  distant 
future,  and  in  the  task  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  body,  we  are  very  liable 
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to  forget  the  care  of  the  soul.  It  is  lawful, 
and  even  praisewortli)',  to  labour  for  our 
subsistence,  and  to  exert  ourselves  to  pro- 
cure what  is  needed  for  the  comfort  of 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  our  care. 
We  are  perfectly  right  in  exerting  our- 
selves to  escape  the  miseries  of  poverty,  and 
in  labouring  to  supply  our  necessary  wants; 
it  was  an  express  command  of  the  inspired 
Apostle,  that  "  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat."  But  we  are  not 
to  make  our  duties  a  pretence  for  world- 
liness.  In  the  permission  which  we  have 
to  supply  our  wants  by  labour,  there  is 
comprehended  no  pennission  for  unlimited 
attention  to  secular  business.  Yet  this  is 
too  frequently  assumed,  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  most  observant  of 
morality  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow- 
men,  appear  to  act  upon  a  persuasion  that 
there  is  no  bound  fixed  beyond  which 
they  may  not  pursue  their  worldly  busi- 
ness, except  those  prescribed  by  their 
physical  strength  and  the  laws  of  justice 
and  honesty.  They  act  as  if  they  supposed 
that  it  was  quite  right  to  embrace  every 
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opportunity  of  increasing  their  business  in 
any  way,  and  to  any  extent,  in  which  they 
can  secure  a  greater  share  of  honest  gain. 
And  that  if  their  strength  is  exhausted  in 
their  engagements,  if  their  time  is  entirely 
occupied,  and  their  days  and  nights  are  dis- 
quieted by  anxious  cares,  it  is  ratho^ 
matter  of  merit  than  of  censure ;  they  arft 
only  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
for  their  families,  or  to  place  themselves  in 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  r^ 
moved  from  the  temptations  of  poverty: 
It  is  very  easy  to  decorate  evil  passiont 
with  splendid  names,  and  to  talk  of  iiK 
dustry,  and  a  spirit  of  independence,  whes 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  mentiai 
pride  and  covetousness.  But  we  are  no^i 
concerned  with  the  matter  under  one  ligh| 
only.  When  the  heart  is  to  such  an  eS 
tent  as  I  have  supposed,  or  to  anything 
like  such  an  extent,  occupied  with  world^ 
busings,  is  it  possible  to  "  attend  upon  thi 
Lord  without  distraction  ?"  No ;  othei 
things  have  taken  the  place  of  the  oiu 
thing  needful ;  the  heart  is  entirely  occi* 
pied  by  worldly  cares ;  no  place  is  left  fi»r 
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r*he  exercise  of  that  filial  dependence  on 
God's  providing  care  in  which  faith  loves 
to  manifest  itself.  We  must  be  moderate 
in  the  attention  we  pay  to  worldly  busi- 
ness, we  must  not  allow  it  to  engross  so 
much  of  our  thoughts,  as  to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  spiritual  pro- 
ficiency, if  we  would  "attend  upon  the 
K''  ird  without  distraction." 
But  all  are  not  exposed  to  the  influence 
this  temptation  ;  some  are  not  placed 
in  circumstances  in  which  they  are  likely 
to  run  hazard  from  the  desire  of  gain :  they 
live  upon  settled  means,  which  they  have 
not  perhaps  the  opportunity,  perhaps  not 
the  desire  of  increasing.  They  have,  how- 
ever, the  care  of  a  family;  they  have  the 
oversight  of  cliildren  or  domestics;  they 
have  to  assimilate  their  way  of  living  to 
that  adopted  by  others  of  their  station,  and 
bring  up  their  offspring  in  credit  and  re- 
spectability. Here  there  are  abundant 
materials  for  distracting  cares.  The  most 
natural  and  amiable  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  here  serve  to  minister  disquiet  and 
embarrassment.     Surely,    it  will    whisper. 
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there  can  be  nothing  amiss,  nothing  but 
what  is  right  and  holy,  in  consulting  the 
wishes  of  those  who  stand  connected  with 
us  in  the  most  tender  relations,  in  enter- 
taining anxious  thoughts  about  the  welfare 
of  those  whom  it  is  a  duty  to  love.  It  can- 
not be  wrong  to  promote  that  order  and 
regularity  in  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold, without  which  home  itself  ceases  to  j 
be  the  abode  of  happiness  and  peace.  In 
such  reasonings  we  are  not  a  little  tempted 
to  yield  to  an  influence  which  will  lead  i 
far  away  from  the  service  of  God.  UntKC 
lief,  and  self-dependence,  and  impatienc^ 
easily  gain  access  under  these  fair  pra 
tences  ;  and  the  very  desire  of  domest 
comfort  may  lead  us  away  from  the  servi 
of  God.  The  more  our  families  and  homd 
engross  our  hearts,  the  less  shall  we  be  i 
that  waiting,  unembarrassed  state,  which  i 
most  becoming  our  condition  as  pilgriofl 
journeying  to  a  better  country ;  and  ^ 
cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  agaiol 
the  influence  of  domestic  cares,  if  we  woa! 
"  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distractions) 
In  our  present  imperfect  state  we  sta 
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in  need  of  relaxation  and  ease  to  enable  us 
to  discharge  our  engagements  with  vigour 
and  energy;  our  spirits  flag,  and  our  strength 
gives  way,  before  protracted  exertion,  and 
we  seek  relief  in  indulgence  and  indolence. 
Hence  the  desire  for  amusement  and  re- 
pose; hence  the  eagerness  with  which  we 
naturally  betake  ourselves  to  enjoyment 
and  pleasure.  Various  minds  are  gratified 
in  various  ways.  The  amusements  which 
some  enjoy  with  the  greatest  relish,  others 
despise  as  mean  and  insipid.  Some  can 
feel  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  art,  and  the  examination  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  others  can  find  gratifi- 
cation only  in  the  excesses  of  extravagance 
and  revel.  But  whatever  amusements 
please  us,  whatever  pleasures  we  enjoy, 
whatever  we  indulge  in  as  pleasure,  we 
should  use  with  the  most  careful  modera- 
tion. If  we  once  allow  the  lighter  employ- 
ments to  usurp  a  large  share  of  our  time 
and  attention,  they  must  have  a  distracting 
and  enfeebling  influence  upon  us.  It  mat- 
i  not  what  may  be  their  character,  whe- 
r  they  be  in  themselves  mischievous  or 
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harmleag.  Let  them  once  become  so  inte- 
resting as  to  occupy  our  hearts,  and  engross 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  time,  they 
must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  us.  No  one 
of  U9  who  is  living  under  a  due  sense  of 
our  condition,  can  feel  disposed  to  waste 
his  powers  on  trifles.  Whatever  be  om^ 
rank  and  station,  some  way  may  be  found 
for  glorifying  God  in  a  consistent  plaiU 
And  we  must  carefully  take  heed  that  wS 
ftill  not  into  frivolity,  and  a  compliano 
with  the  fashions  of  the  world,  if  we  woul 
"  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  th 
opportunity,  to  embrace  every  occasion  c 
cultivating  the  powers  of  the  mind,  that  b 
may  more  worthily  engage  in  the  servio 
of  his  Sayiour.  A  taste  for  literature  c 
science  has  preserved  many  an  one,  whtf 
might  else  have  yielded  to  the  world't 
temptations,  iu  morality  and  decency,  if  H 
has  not  brought  him  to  a  high  sense 
duty.  There  is  nothing,  short  of  holin* 
so  noble  and  dignified  as  the  exercise 
intellect  and  imagination.  The  subject 
a  tempting  one  for  declamation ;  and  witl 
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it  any  disposition  to  indulge  in  the  com- 
lOQ-pIaccs  which  are  now  so  much  in 
ihion,  we  must  feel  that  those  are  nobly 
engaged  who  are  redeeming  a  portion  of 
their  time  from  the  wasting  and  low  cares 
which  terminate  upon  the  body,  for  the 
lulture  of  the  higher  part  of  their  nature, 
et  letters  may  be  abused  to  the  soul's 
injury.  There  is  no  little  danger  in  any 
pursuit  which  is  likely  to  become  engrosg- 
ing.  There  is  a  fascination  in  literature 
which  enables  it  speedily  to  gain  an  ascend- 
ancy whenever  it  is  cordially  loved.  Its 
pursuits  are  so  innocent,  as  they  are  called, 
so  exciting,  so  far  removed  from  the  grosa- 
ness  of  coarse  vice,  that  the  most  delicate 
minds  are  not  likely  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
increase  of  tlieir  devotion  to  its  objects : 
the  greater  indeed  becomes  their  enthu- 
im,  the  more  they  are  disposed  to  be 
itisfied  with  themselves,  the  iiirther  they 
consider  themselves  removed  from  what  is 
wrong.  Yet  we  cannot  look  upon  the  thing 
as  Christians,  we  cannot  weigh  it  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,  without  perceiving 
that  there  is  danger  here,  and  that  the 
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most  harmless,  as  well  as  the  most  equivo- 
cal purf;uits,  at  oDce  become  sinful,  when 
they  hinder  our  "  attending  upon  the  Lord 
without  distraction." 

The  subject  might  be  pursued  much 
farther.  I  might  point  out  the  danger  of 
ambition,  and  the  loTe  of  being  conspicuous. 
I  might  show  the  hazard  that  lurks  in  pub* 
lie  business,  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  inteIb^ 
course  with  our  fellow-men.  The  heart? 
readily  takes  up  with  the  present ;  and  if 
what  we  do  has  matter  of  excitement  in  it,' 
if  it  kindles  the  passions,  and  provokes  th6! 
appetite,  it  contains  abundant  seeds  of  mis^ 
chief.  It  may  weary  us,  so  that  we  havi 
not  remaining  energy  to  "attend  upon  tha 
Lord."  It  may  irritate  ue,  so  that  we  have 
iiot  that  self-command,  without  which  i 
cannot  walk  worthy  of  our  vocation.  It 
may  enfeeble  us,  so  that  we  cannot  endure 
the  hardness  to  which  we  are  called  as  sol- 
diers of  Christ  Jesus.  The  business  of  thel 
Christian's  life  is  to  "  attend  upon  the  Lord' 
without  distraction."  We  have  all  engaged' 
"  to  renounce  the  devil,  and  all  his  worfcSi' 
the  pomps   and   vanities  of  this  wicked' 
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■world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh : 
)  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Chrietiaii 
aith ;  anti  to  keep  God's  holy  vill  and 
commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  nil 
the  days  of  our  lives."     This  is  no  slight 
engagement.     It  cannot  be  fulfilled  if  wc 
|DegIect  the  means  of  grace,  if  we  run  into 
nnnecessary   temptation.      If    we   are    in 
lamest  in  the  work  of  salvation,  we  roust 
'alk  circumspectly ;  we  must  avoid  every 
phing  which  would  draw  us  off"  from  the 
Ee  great  object — "  To  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,"  and  to 
"known  of  God," — this  only  is  of  real 
Inportance.      For  that  all    else   must  be 
icrificed.     Yet  we  are  not  called  to  im- 
possibilities ;  but  exercising  in  religion  the 
prudence  we  exercise  in  secular  concerns, 
we  may,  with  God's  blessing,  walk  safely 
^through  the  dangers   that  beset  us ;  and 
[Urith  love  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  and  his 
Krord  in  our  mouths,  advance  triumphantly 
[brward  to  that  blessed  place  where,  in  a 
lense  infinitely  higher  than  we  can  here. 
We  shall  "  attend  upon  the  Lord  without 
SSistraction." 


SERMON  Xn" 
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'Sane  SK  ire-  cik  io  ^***^*"*g 


Theee  wk  B^iRT  a  title  dot  csnied  wiftk 
ic  mote  of  :^:iix&aiicT  than  that  of  a 
CkruntssL.  Iz  ha^  dioc  ehho'  in  ancient  or 
modem  ^fB&esL  beai  t^»t  unusual  to  dis- 
trrgrritglt  siec^  oc  pmies»  bj  d^M>minations 
oeciT^  DTtSL  tbe  names  of  their  fonndeis ; 
i  h  biK  j3»iefalhr  be^en  the  boast  of  sach 
cc  pan»s^  that  thej  fidthfnllj  retain 
Use  :$^ct£Daieiits  of  the  ^ninent  persooB 
wtx^^  ttUBie  thej  bear.  But  such  is  the 
diS^KCsc^  that  obcains  betwe^i  different 
t^XYkbsik;^  <Qch  the  Tarietr  betwe^ 
x^MTtvHss    windsv  that    it   is  probable  that 
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■  -there  were  never  two  individuals  wbo 
Ithought  on  all  subjects  exactly  alike.  And 
pif  we  had  the  means  of  examining,  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  most 
bigotted  disciples  of  particular  schools  en- 
tertain, upon  many  important  subjects, 
opinions  very  different  from  those  whom 
they  profess  to  honour  as  their  masters. 

»And  this  they  may  well  do  without  any 
(breach  of  their  allegiance.     Their  profes- 
-sion    only   engages  them   to    receive    the 
magisterial   dogmas  of  their   authorities ; 
on  other  subjects  thoy  are  left  free  to  act 
upon  their  own  knowledge  or  their  own 
ignorance.      They    may,    and   they   often 
actually  do,  entertain  opinions  which  tlieir 
masters  held  in  contempt  or  abhorrence, 
without  deserving  to  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  very  faithful  disciples. 
K      And  this  is  why  I  have  asserted  that 
Hjthere  is  something  peculiarly  significant  in 
*  the  name  of  a  Christian.     The  person  who 
bears,  or  at  least  who  deserves  to  bear,  that 
name,  does  not  merely  join  himself  to  a 
!ct,  or  enrol  himself  on  the  lists  of  a  party  : 
B  does  not  merely  profess  certain  tenets. 
m2 
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or  adopt  a  particular  set  of  opinions,  re- 
serving to  himself  all  the  while  the  liberty 
of  judging  and  acting  for  himself  on  the 
other  points.  He  has  given  himself  iq> 
entirely  to  the  service  and  guidance  of  a 
master.  He  absolutely  disclaims  every 
thing  like  independence.  He  desires  t9 
do  all,  whatsoever  he  does  in  word 
deed,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

But  the  relation  in  which  the  Cbristiai 
stands  to  the  Redeemer,  is  not  merely  c 
of  obedience,  or  adherence,  it  is  an  unioiL 
The  lively  faith  which  distinguishes  him 
from  others  unites  him  to  his  Saviour.  Tha 
figures  by  which  this  union  is  described 
and  iilustrated  in  the  Scriptures  are  of  thflr 
most  expressive  character.  Christ  is  "  the 
head  of  the  Church,"  "  which  is  his  body* 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filletb  all  in  all." 
Christians  "  are  the  body  of  Christ."  They, 
"  grow  up  into  hira  in  all  things,  which  i 
the  head,  even  Christ ;  from  whora  the 
whole  body,  fitly  joined  together  and  com- 
pacted, maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto 
the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  Nothing" 
can  be  a  more  complete  image  of  uiiJoR 
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than  that  thus  borrowed  from  the  livinjj 
body.  The  relation  between  Chriet  and 
Ws  people  18  further  compared  to  that 
which  subsists  between  the  different  parts 
of  a  building.  The  Church  is  said  to  be 
"  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himseU'  being 
the  chief  corner  stoue  ;  in  whom  all  the 
building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in 
whom  we  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit." 

The  beginning  of  the  chapter  fi-oni  which 
I  have  taken  the  text,  affords  another  very 

iking  illustration  of  the  same  relation. 

ir  blessed  Lord  speaks  of  himself  as  con- 
nected with  his  people,  as  the  true  vine, 
of  which  his  Father  is  the  husbandman. 
He  thuB  continues  the  metaphor.  "  Every 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he 
taketh  away :  and  every  branch  that  bear- 
eth fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  fruit.  Now  ye  are  clean,  through 
the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you. 
Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
M  3 
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in  the  viiie ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches  :  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I 
in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit :  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing ;" 
or,  rather,  bear  or  produce  nothing. 

The  whole  of  this  beautiful  and  expres- 
aive  allegory  would  well  reward  the  most 
diligent  exanimation.  The  last  words  will 
afford  abundant  matter  for  our  study  at 
this  time.  May  we,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  examine  them  to  oiir  spiritual 
good  ! 

I  said  that  the  words  of  the  text  might 
more  correctly  be  rendered,  "  without  m» 
ye  can  bear  nothing."  There  are  severrf 
places  in  our  version  where  the  same  word' 
of  the  original  is  thus  rendered  :  as  in  the 
well-known  passages,  "  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance ;"  and,  "  every  i 
tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit."  The  coffi 
text  clearly  requires  the  same  translatioDp 
here.  Our  Lord  is  speaking  of  the  prft- 
dnctivenees  of  the  branches  of  the  trod 
vine ;  he  has  asserted  that  they  only  c 
be  productive  when  united  to  it.    He  tbeOi 
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explains  the  allegory,  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye 
tare  the  braucheB:  he  that  abideth  in  me, 
Ximd  I  in  him,  the  Bame,  (he,  and  he  only) 
'■bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without 
me,  (or,  as  the  margin  translates  it,  '  se- 
vered from  me,')  ye  can  bear  nothing." 
Translated  thus,  the  passage  evidently 
iineans,  tliat  every  thing  that  is  good  and 
lexcellent  in  the  hfe  of  the  Christian  is  the 
>effect  of  his  union  with  the  Saviour;  that, 
^but  for  his  connection  with  him,  he  would 
tt>e  utterly  barren  and  unproductive. 

It  is  well  to  contend  for  this  rendermg 
!of  the  word,  because  it  meets  an  objection 
that  might  be  urged  against  our  Lord's 
iBsertioD,  when  it  is  rendered,  "  without 
ne  ye  can  do  nothing."  We  undoubtedly 
tist  but  by  the  Divine  will;  we  are  sup- 
ported every  moment  by  an  exercise  of 
Almighty  power ;  and,  therefore,  inasmuch 
IS  our  Lord  is  "  God  blessetl  for  ever,"  we 
imay  all,  most  assuredly,  be  said  "  in  him 
■to  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;" 
tand  certain  it  is  then,  in  this  sense,  "  with- 
nut  him  we  can  do  nothing."  But  in  the 
itext,  our  Lord  speaks  in  his  mediatorial 
m4 
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character,  as  he  is  the  Head  of  his  Churcb, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  and  though 
it  is  likely  that  it  is  his  mediation  thst 
keeps  a  world  of  sinners  from  falling  into 
ruin ;  that  the  ein-polluted  creation  would 
have  been  long  ago  consigned  to  destruc- 
tion, but  for  his  having  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Saviour  of  sinners ;  yet  when 
we  consider  the  melancholy  amount  of  sin 
that  is  daily  and  hourly  committed,  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  a  difficulty  In 
understanding  how  it  could  be  said,  that 
"  without  him  we  can  do  nothing."  Such, 
alas !  is  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  that 
we  need  no  aid  to  sin.  We  go  astray 
from  our  birth ;  we  add  iniquity  to  sin, 
We  are  continually  evincing  our  corrupt 
origin  by  fresh  transgressions  ;  and  proving, 
that  however  weak  we  may  be  to  good,  \ 
we  are  strong  for  evil. 

Keeping  in  memory  the  real  meaning  of 
the  words,  let  us  now  examine  our  Lord's 
assertion,  "without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 
Every  thing  of  a  spiritual  nature  in  us,  is 
tlie  consequence  of  our  relation  to  the 
Saviour.     The  sin  of  our  first  parents  cut 
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our  race  from  God's  favour.  We  are 
all  by  Dature  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
The  thoughts  of  our  hearts  are  only  evil 
continually,  for  our  hearts  never  naturally 
fix  on  God.  There  has  been,  in  indivi- 
duals and  communities,  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  forget  God,  to  deprave  and  to 
extinguish  that  remaining  feeling,  the 
wreck  of  the  spiritual  faculties  with  which 
he  was  created,  which  leads  him  to  feel 
satisfaction  in  the  Divine  favour,  and  to 
fear  the  Divine  displeasure.  Witness  the 
progress  and  spread  of  idolatry — how  dis- 
posed men  have  ever  been  to  worship  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator — to  think 
God  such  an  one  as  themselves.  In  spite 
of  the  suggestions  of  conscience,  the  heart 
always  finds  ready  means  of  hardening 
itself,  or  of  lulling  itself  into  false  comfort. 
It  is  in  its  natural  state  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  restore  it  to  the  excel- 
lence which  it  has  forfeited ;  unless  re- 
newed from  without,  it  must  ever  continue 

L  its  ruined  state. 

I  It  was  the  misery  of  man  which  afforded 
a.  5 
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occasion    to  the  mercy  of  God.     It  was 
because  he  could  do  nothing  for  himself, 
that  the  Word  of  G-od  undertook  his  cause. 
He  became  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  fouD- 
dation  of  the  world  :  in  the  fulnesa  of  time 
he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  sufiered 
and  died.     By  his  life  and  death  he  par-  i 
chased   the    forgiveness  of  our   race;   he  1 
wrought  out  a  way  by  which  God  can  be 
just,  and  yet  the  Justifier  of  the  belieyer, 
and  provided  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  ' 
God.     It  was  by  his  mediation  that  the 
Holy  Spirit's   influence  was   procured   to 
change  the  heart,  to  bring  it  to  feel  its 
misery  and  its  need  of  salvation. 

Without  the  Saviour  we  can  do  nothing. 
We  must  ever  remain  engrossed  by  worldly 
objects,  without    hope    and  without   God  | 
in  the  world.     We  must  continue  hard*j 
hearted,    and   insensible   to   our   danger  ;^ 
thinking  only  of  the  present,  careless  * 
the  future.    Tlje  awakening  of  consciencei  1 
the  exciting  of  a  concern  for  the  sonl'i  1 
safety,  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  f 
whose  gracious   influence   has   been  pui^l 
chased    by  the  SaTiour.     To   this    sourcel 
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"we  must  owe  the  commencemeut  of  the 
spiritual  life, — without  this  we  could  do 
nothing. 

But  as  the  spiritual  lite  must  begin  iu 
the  grace  of  Christ,  as  the  soul  must 
iremain  dead  till  the  day-spring  from  ou 
liigb  has  sbincd  upon  it,  and  enlivened  it  ; 
eo  its  contiuuance  is  entirely  due  to  the 
I  influence  from  which  it  derives  its  origin. 
When  the  sinner  has  been  made  to  feel 
the  danger  and  misery  of  an  unconverted 
iRtate,  and  has  come  for  pardon  to  the 
ijnexhaustible  mercy  of  the  Redeemer,  he 
'  is  still  as  dependent  upon  the  grace  of 
bis  Saviour  as  ever, — without  him  they  can 
'do  nothing.  His  mediation  alone  has 
effected  a  way  of  pardon — bis  grace  alone 
can  enable  them  by  faith  to  take  advantage 
of  that  way  of  pardon.  Desirous  as  he 
nay  be  of  relief  from  the  burden  of  sin, 
:iou8  as  he  may  be  of  recovering  the 
livine  favour ;  the  terms  of  acceptance 
'hich  the  Gospel  proposes  are  such  as 
corrupt  nature  does  not  readily  close 
ith.  They  are  too  humbling,  too  revolt- 
to  our  natural  pride  and  self-sufii- 
M  6 
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ciency,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  sinner.  It 
is  not  till  he  has  been  led  to  see  the 
vanity  of  every  other  refuge,  that  he  is 
wiUing  to  come  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
In  fact,  he  would  never  come  but  for  the 
grace  of  Christ,  which  softens  his  heart, 
and  brings  down  his  pride,  and  leads  him 
tliankfuUy  to  accept  salvation  as  the  gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

As  the  Saviour  gives  grace  to  impart, 
so  he  gives  grace  to  strengthen  this  faith. 
Were  he  not  still  to  intercede,  it  must  fail ; 
but  with  him  there  is  fulness  of  grace. 
All  who,  convinced  of  their  sins  and  anx- 
ious for  pardon,  by  a  true  faith  receive 
him  as  their  Saviour,  are  united  to  him. 
They  become  members  of  his  body,  or,  as 
they  are  represented  in  the  words  in  con- 
nexion with  the  text,  branches  of  the  true 
vine.  Tliey  derive  life  and  strength  and 
vigour  from  him.  "  The  life  which  they 
now  Uve  in  the  flesh,  they  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  them, 
and  gave  himself  for  them."  They  are 
"  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might."     Tbey  feel  and  acknowledge 
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that  "  without  him  they  can  do  nothing," 
But  they  at  the  same  time  feel  that  they 
can  do  "all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  them."  The  proofs  they 
have  already  had  of  his  power  and  good- 
ness,  leave  them  no  room  to  doubt  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  help  them.  They 
have  trusted  him  for  salvation,  convinced 
of  their  own  weakness  and  wretchedness : 
he  will  deliver  them  from  the  punishment 
of  sin,  and  will  release  them  from  its 
iwer. 

My  brethren,  the  subject  to  which  I 
ive  endeavoured  to  direct  your  attention, 
iggests  several  important  inquiries.  We 
ive  all  by  baptism  been  united  to  the 
ibie  church — are  we  really  members 
the  body  of  Christ  ?  Are  we  living 
inches  of  the  true  vine?  All  are  not 
(1  who  are  of  Israel.  Our  outward 
ivUeges,  however  great,  however  valu- 
will  not  avail  us,  if  they  be  unac< 
ipanied  by  a  new  heart,  a  lively  fiiith, 
holy  life.  They  will  but  grievously 
our  condemnation.  Have  we 
in  convinced  by  the  effectual  working 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  without  Christ  we 
can  do  nothing  ?  that  we  must  derive  all 
we  need  for  pardon  and  for  holiness  from 
the  love  and  power  of  the  Saviour  ?  that 
in  him  only  we  can  Lave  life  ?  that  in 
him  we  can  be  safe  and  happy  ?  Would 
that  we  all  might  be  able  to  answer  this 
inquiry  in  the  way  which  is  so  greatly  to 
be  desired  !  Would  that  we  could  all  de- 
clare that,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  eril 
of  sin,  we  dii<claimed  every  way  of  salva- 
tion, but  that  which  is  set  before  us  in 
the  Lord  !  My  brethren,  is  it  not  dreadful 
to  be  in  any  other  state ;  careless,  or  im- 
penitent, or  trusting  to  ourselves  ?  Oh, 
let  it  not  be  our  condition  ?  Let  not  the 
threatenings,  and  invitations,  and  promises 
of  the  word  of  God  be  laid  before  us  in 
vain.  May  the  blessing  of  God  aceom- 
pany  his  Gospel !  And  may  it  not  be 
without  profit  that  we  remember  the 
solemn  words,  "  without  rae  ye  can  do 
nothing !" 


SERMON  XV. 


THE   POWER   OF   THE   TONGUE. 


Proverbs  xviii.  21. 
"  Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue." 

The  faculty  of  speech  is  one  of  the  very 
highest  faculties  with  which  we  have  been 
endowed.  Great  is  its  value  to  man  as  an 
intelligent  and  social  being,  and  great  is 
the  weight  of  responsibility  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  possession  of  it.  Yet  it  would 
at  the  first  sight  almost  appear  that  the 
Hebrew  sage  has  stated  something  extra- 
vagant, that  he  has  exceeded  the  fair  limit 
of  what  is  allowed  even  to  hyperbole,  when 
he  says,  as  he  does  in  the  text,  that  "  Death 
and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue." 
Examination   perhaps  will  show  that  the 
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expression  is  of  highly  figurative  character, 
that  the  sacred  writer  expresses  an  im- 
portant truth,  aod  that  the  importance  of 
what  he  would  convey  has  led  him  to  em- 
ploy language  that  will  not  bear  to  be 
strictly  interpreted. 

This  however  is  certainly  not  the  case. 
The  words  are  undoubtedly  to  be  understood 
in  their  literal  meaning.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  figurative,  there  ia  nothing  but  what 
is  strictly  accurate  in  the  sentence,  that 
"  Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue." 

I  said  that  there  is  nothing  figurative  in 
the  words  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  them, 
as  they  are  represented  in  our  translation. 
But  our  translators  have  suppressed  a  very 
elegant  and  highly  poetical  figure.  The 
words  of  Solomon  are,  when  literally 
rendered,  "  Death  and  life  are  in  the  hand 
of  the  tongue."  In  the  lofty  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  he  gives  form,  and  powers, 
and  action  to  the  faculty  of  which  he  , 
speaks.  He  represents  it  as  a  living  thing 
— ^as  the  arbiter  of  good  and  ill,  as  the  dis-  ! 
poser  of  human  fortune.     Never  was  there 
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more  noble  personification :  never  did 
it  more  suitably  furnish  an  embodied 

iBtraction.  The  faculty  of  speocii  stands 
before  us  in  giant  dimensions,  and  terrible 
powers,  bearing  before  him  our  race's  des- 
tinies, when  we  read  the  striking  words, 
"  Death  and  life  are  in  the  hand  of  the 
toDgue." 

Our  translators  have  stripped  the  senti- 
ment of  its  figurative  dress.  They  have 
conveyed  it  to  us  perfectly  unadorned.  But 
Plough  the  words  may  have  lost  something 
of  poetical  beauty,  they  express  all  the 
moral  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer. 
The  original  words  clearly  mean  just  what 
flur  translators  have  represented  them  as 
meaning.  When  Solomon  says  that  "  death 
«nd  life  are  in  the  hand  of  the  tongue,"  he 
^undoubtedly  means  that  "  death  and  lite 
'9xe  in  the  power  of  the  tongue ;"  and  the 
jKntimeut  he  would  express  simply,  is  that 
what  we  say  has  an  important,  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  our  present  and  future 
condition.  May  God  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
with  us  !  And  may  he  who  now  addresses 
lyou  be  enabled  to  speak  under  an  urgent 
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e  of  hb  responsibility,  remembering  on 
the  present,  and  on  all  similar  opportu- 
nities of  preacbing  the  glorious  Gospel, 
that  **  death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of 
the  tongue." 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  make  out  a 
laboured  proof  of  the  fact,    that  men  in 
general  do  not  act   upon  the  assertion  of 
the  text.     It  is  quite  certain  and  undeai- 
able  that  the  world  at  large  seems  to  regard 
what  thof  sai/  as  of  very  little  consequence, 
and  show  by  their  conduct  that  they  utterly 
forget  that  "  Death  and  life    are    in  the 
power  of  the  tongue."     The  profane  and 
irreligious  might  set    small    value   on    a 
maxim  ofScripture,tlie  careless  and  worldly 
concern  themselves  not  with  such  things ; 
but  the  charge  extends  beyond  these  classes.  1 
Those  who  profess  to  feel  the  importancff  I 
of  the  one  thing   needful — who  acknow** 
ledge  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  and  J 
the  binding  obligation  of  its  morality,  are  I 
slow  to  learn  the  lesson  which  the  text  I 
teaches,  and  to  show  by  their  habitual  cod*  I 
duct  that  they  estimate  as  the  Scripture  I 
estimates  the  power  of  the  tou^e. 
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I  need  no  ftirther  claim  upon  your  atten- 
,tion  than  what  is  furnished  by  the  single 
consideration,  that  the  statement  of  the 
text  is  so  little  regarded.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  make  out  the  truth  it  conveys,  by 
examining  \t,Jirsl,  in  its  application  to  the 
present  life ;  and  tficn,  in  its  bearing  upon 
our  spiritual  condition,  or  in  its  application 
to  the  future. 

As  a  maxim  of  common  prudence,  as  a 
tying  of  consummate  practical  wisdom, 
the  words  of  the  text  deserve  our  most 
serious  attention.  It  were  well  for  all  of 
us,  if  merely  with  a  view  to  our  present 
interests,  to  carry  even  in  our  memory  the 
proverb  of  the  text,  and  to  act  on  all  oc- 
casions with  the  full  persuasion  that 
"death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue."  I  would  not  say  that  every  word 
we  utter  has  an  influence  ou  the  good  or 
ill  of  others;  it  certainly,  however,  has  on 
the  good  or  ill  of  ourselves.  But  let  us 
leave  for  a  short  time  that  view  of  the 
subject,  and  show  in  the  first  place  the  im- 

rtance  of  what  we  say  to  our  fellow-men. 
"ow  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
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are  some  persons  who  never  speak  well  of 
others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  what 
may  be  its  cause,  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  fact  that  they  can  never  say  a 
word  of  their  neighbours  which  does  not 
imply  censure.  The  Psalmist  bas  power- 
fully said  of  such,  "  They  have  sharpened 
their  tongues  like  a  serpent ;  adders'  poison 
is  under  their  lips,"  They  deal  in  accusa- 
tion, and  complaint,  and  suspicion,  and 
seem  only  to  attain  their  object  when  they 
can  throw  doubt  upon  the  character  and 
motives  of  others.  And  fatal  often  is  their 
cruel  activity.  Tliey  often  succeed  in  pro- 
pagating opinions  which  lead  to  the  ruin 
of  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  malice. 
A  Doeg  belies  the  innocent  Ahimelech, 
and  the  murderous  sentence  went  forth 
from  Saul  which  led  to  the  slaughter  of 
fourscore  and  five  persons  of  the  priestly 
femily.  Death  is  but  too  plainly  in  the 
power  of  such  men's  tongues,  and  ruin  sitB 
as  the  ready  handmaid  of  tlie  man  who 
makes  his  words  tlie  instruments  of  his 
malevolence. 

Let  us  reverse  the  picture,  and  see  hap- 
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K^iiiess  smiling  about  tlie  man,  whom  God's 
renewing  grace,  and  God's  blessed  gift  of 
I  kindly  and  amiable  disposition,  lead  to 
t  of  others  in  the  language  of  justice, 
and  gentleness,  and  charity.  As  he  thinks 
as  well  as  he  can  of  others,  bo  he  speaks  as 
well  as  he  can  of  others.  He  does  not 
propagate   idle    reports,    or    carry    about 

^vile  slanders,  much  less  does  he  speak  of 
Others  with  unfairness  and  severity.  When 
4e  hears  what  is  amiss  of  others,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  meet  it.  by  explaining  what  is 
suspicious,  by  putting  a  good  construction 

^on  what  is  equivocal.  Wherever  he  can, 
be  will  bear  his  testimony  to  the  integrity 
and  good  character  of  others.  As  he  is 
desirous  of  their  welfare,  be  is  ever  anxious 
to  contribute  to  promote  it.  Life  and  pros- 
perity are  in  the  power  of  this  man's 
tongue.  He  has  often  the  satisfaction  of 
tracing  the  benefit  of  his  active  charity; 
piQuch  more  that  he  cannot  trace  is  known 
J  his  Father  that  is  in  heaven. 
But  these  are  extreme  cases ;  we  have 
|i]ooked  upon  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  a 
Ijiicture  of  very  unusual  malevolence,  and 
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what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  a  picture  of  very 
unusual  cliarity.  But  our  proverb  does  not 
apply  merely  to  extremes.  We  will  not 
think  that  there  is  any  one  among  us  who 
would  use  his  tongue  us  an  instrument  of 
mischief,  and  we  may  not  think  that  there 
are  many  among  us  who  use  it  as  an  in- 
Btrument  of  systematic  philanthropy.  And 
yet  every  one  of  us,  in  his  dealings  with 
society,  has  "  death  and  life  in  the  jjower 
of  his  tongue."  Whatever  may  be  his  stiu 
tion,  whatever  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held  by  those  around  him,  his  testimony 
is  likely  to  have  some  value,  his  advice  iB 
likely  to  have  some  value.  And  when  he 
is  speaking  in  mere  thoughtlessness,  there 
may  be  those  hearing  him  on  wliom  hi» 
very  random  words  may  be  falling  as  a 
balm  or  a  poison.  Many  a  one  has  thrown 
out  that  in  pure  simplicity,  and  little  think- 
ing that  what  he  said  would  have  any  effect- 
at  all,  which  has  put  others  upon  a  course 
which  has  led  them  to  the  height  of  pro^ 
perity,  or  to  utter  destitution.  I  say  what 
you  must  all  perceive  to  be  quite  accurate. 
And  surely  these  few  remarks  are  quite 
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f  sufficient  to  show,  that  if  we  set  any  value 
upon  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  others, 
it  becomes  us  to  set  a  watch  over  our 
mouth,  and  constantly  to  remember  that 
"  death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue." 

But  what  we  say  haa  a  most  important 
influence   on    our   own    condition  in   this 

t world.  Our  condition  here  is  greatly  af- 
fected by  what  others  think  of  us  :  "a  good 
bame,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  is  better  than 
precious  ointment ;"  and  we  know  full  well 
that  it  ie  not  easy  to  struggle  against  the 
difficulties  created  by  a  bad  character.  The 
estimation  in  which  we  are  LelJ,  is  very 
greatly  affected  by  our  words.  Men  are 
well  convinced  that  it  is  "out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  that  the  mouth  speak- 
eth ;"  and  it  is  quite  true  in  our  dealings 
with  the  world,  that  "  by  our  words  we  are 
justified,  and  by  our  words  we  are  con- 
.idemned,"  The  world  is  much  too  saga- 
ious  to  think  well  of  the  babbling,  prating 
>r  of  the  slanderous,  evil-speaking 
AD,  or  of  the  profane  talker,  or  of  the 
talker;  and  many  a  one  strikes  a 
3 
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death-blow  to  his  own  worldly  prospects  by 
a  gratuitouB  exposure  of  his  own  folly  or 
shame.  An  enemy,  sometimes  a  powerfni 
enemy,  may  be  made  by  what  would  seem 
a  trifling  word  ;  and  a  friend,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  be  made  by  an  observation  that 
might  by  the  speaker  himself  be  regarded 
as  trivial  and  insignificant.  The  attention 
of  others  may  often  be  alive  to  what  we 
say,  when  we  are  little  disposed  to  suspect 
it.  None  of  us  can  safely  venture  to  cal- 
culate what  may  be  the  effect  of  a  word  o 
our  future  fortunes.  Joseph  tells  his  dreama 
to  his  envious  brothers ;  and  first  we  seft 
him  dragged  into  Egypt  a  miserable  bond- 
slave,  and  then  we  see  him  all  but  seated 
upon  Egypt's  throne.  The  more  we  exfti 
mine  the  workings  of  society,  and  lay  bart 
the  springs  of  human  action,  the  more  ' 
shall  be  convinced  that,  considered  in  it| 
influence  upon  our  present  condition,  thi 
sentiment  of  Solomon  is  literally  accurate 
and  tliat  "  death  and  life  are  in  the  powfl 
of  the  tongue."  t 

But  we  do  not  part  with  it  upon  the* 
terms.    It  would  be  but  small  praise  a 
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iv  passage  of  the  inspired  word  to  say  of 

that  it  conveyed  a,  valuable  rule  of  human 

idence,  if  we  were  to  stop  short  tliere, 

md  not  go  on  to  say  that,  like  all  Scripture, 

is  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof. 

for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 

3SS."     I  have  yet  to  notice  its  superior 

tnse,  and  to  show  how,  in  respect  to  the 

iiiu7'e,  "  Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of 

ftie  tongue."     And  here,  my  brethren,  it 

iQSt  be  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into 

letail  to  convince  you  of  the  fact  that  spi- 

;ual  death  is  the  frequent  and  melancholy 

[ect  of  the  impious  efforts  of  some  men's 

ngues.     The  Apostle  has  sanctified  the 

ixim  of  the   heathen   poet,  that  "  evil 

"communications    corrupt    good    manners." 

And  when  we  think  of  the  terrible  ravages 

of-infidels  and  heretics,  who  have  for  the 

it  part  laboured  with  perverse  activity 

circulate    and    perpetuate    their    soul- 

itroying  errors,  when  we  think  of  the 

irrible  successes  of  those  who   have  in 

irious  ages  exerted  themselves  to  relax 

Itaorality,  and  to  ruin  or  corrupt  the  faith, 

have  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that 
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**  death"  8t  least  "  is  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue."  There  are  such  men  ever  at 
work  ;  Satan  is  never  destitute  of  laboui^ 
ers.  We  are  ourselves  witnesses  of  the 
melancholy  process.  There  are  agents  of 
ill  about  in  the  land,  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour,  endeavouring  to  produce  i 
general  scepticism,  and  to  inculcate  doe* 
trines  subversive  not  only  of  morality,  hxA 
of  society  itself.  I  need  not  call  upon  yen 
to  become  in  imagination  spectators  of  tbi 
ruin  of  Korah  and  his  company ;  I  net 
not  invite  you  to  look  upon  the  wretched 
Jews,  incited  by  the  persuasions  of  i 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  to  reject  and  cm- 
cify  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  and  brii^ 
ing  down  upon  themselves  the  ruin  of  thei 
place  and  nation.  It  is  likely  we  most  of  d 
are  acquainted  with  instances  in  which  tbi 
efforts  of  evil  men  and  deceivers 
brought  some  we  know  into  the  snare  < 
the  devil,  by  leading  them  to  make  ship 
wreck  of  the  faith,  or  to  give  themselvtA 
to  unbridled  profligacy. 

But  life  too  is  in  the  power  of  the  tongiM 
If  there  are  those  who  speak  words  tbi 
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Skill  the  soul,  there  are  those  who,  by  God's 
tiessing  resting  upon  what  they  say,  are 
the  happy  means  of  awakening  others  to 
the  spiritual  life.     The  cause  of  God  has 
never  been  without  its  noble  band  of  wit- 
nesses ;  and  since  the  command  went  forth, 
Iv'Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
HGospel  to  every  creature,"  there  has  never 
"failed,    in    the    lands  that    have   received 
Christianity,  a  succession  of  men,  set  apart 
by  those  who  have  authority  in  the  Church, 
the  especial  purpose  of  teaching  the 
nth.     Sometimes  they  may  have  mixed 
human    error     witli    the    heaven- 
Bescended  doctrine,  but  we  must  remem- 
r  with  gratitude  that  they  always  held 
fehe  head,  and  built  upon  the  foundation. 
Bometimes  their  lives  may  have  been  but 
^ill  in  keeping  with  their  teaching,  but  the 
rity  and  preciousness  of  the  truth  cannot 
impaired  by  the  vileness  of  hjm  who 
tereaches  it.     When  we  think  of  the  value 
fef  the  Gospel,  when  we  reflect  on  what  it 
Ijdoes  for  man,  that  it  proclaims  a  doctrine 
ih,  if  received  by  faith,  saves  the  sinner 
:om  the  curse  of  the  law  and  the  power 
N  2 
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of  sin,  and  enables  him  to  live  in  the  love 
of  God  and  man,  and  in  the  blessed  hope 
of  everlasting  life;  when  we  think  that 
the  conversion  of  the  sinner  is  often,  very 
often,  effected  by  the  means  of  preaching 
and  that  preaching,  and  other  verbal  in- 
struction, may  be  regarded  as  the  chitf 
means  of  edification  and  comfort  to  tho 
Church, — we  must  see  a  striking  correctness 
in  the  assertion  of  the  proverb,  that  life^ 
yea,  eternal  "  life,  is  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue." 

But  here  too  we  raust  descend  from  par- 
ticular instances,  and  not  allow  ourselves 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  though  the 
sentiment  of  the  text  may  apply  with  aa 
accuracy  that  cannot  be  doubted  to  the 
miserable  efforts  of  the  sophist,  and  to  the 
sacred  labours  of  the  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, yet  it  cannot,  with  any  thing  like  equal 
accuracy,  be  applied  to  all.  It  does,  strictly 
and  literally,  in  this  sense  apply  to  all. 
Every  one  of  ns,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  has  spiritual  "  death  and  life  in  the 
jiower  of  his  tongue."  Every  word  ha 
speaks,  we  do  not  Bay  has  an  effect  upon, 
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those  who  hear  him,  but  possibly  mai/  hare 
an  effect  upon  those  who  hear  him  ;  it  may 
tend  to  awaken  the  sinuer  to  a  sense  of 
bis  danger,  or  may  harden  him  in  his  impe- 
tence.  It  may  be  to  the  believer  a  word 
edification,  or  it  may  bring  bim  into 
grievous  temptation.  If  there  are  any  of 
us  who  makea  profession  of  the  faith,  speak 
in  levity,  or  say  aught  that  may  be  ebarge- 
ile  with  inconsistency,  it  is  pretty  sure 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  un- 
converted, and  to  afford  scandal  to  tlie  real 
Christian.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  our 
communications  be  such  as  become  the 
rospel,  and  we  speak  nnder  our  habitual 
of  our  obligations,  as  those  who  are 
"bought  witli  a  price,  and  therefore  bound 
to  glorify  God,  often,  when  we  least  expect 
it,  we  may  say  that  which  may  be  employed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  con- 
version, or  be  made  effectual  to  the  admo- 
,nition  or  the  consolation  of  the  people  of 
.d. 

Important,  however,  as  may  be  the  effects 
what  we  say  on  others,  they  cannot  be 
•ater  than  they  are  upon  ourselves.  In 
N  3 
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this  sense,  truly  •'  Death  and  life  are  in  the 
power  of  the  tongue."  A  word  may  deter- 
mine our  condition  for  ever,  and  mark  us 
as  the  children  of  Grod,  or  the  children  of 
Satan.  By  a  rash  word,  we  may  bind  our- 
selves down  to  eternal  ruin.  We  may, 
for  instance,  by  a  word,  cast  in  our  lot  with 
the  evil-doers,  or  forfeit  our  allegiance  to 
the  King  of  heaveii.  By  a  word,  again, 
we  may  express  our  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  bring  ourselves  within  the  in- 
fluence of  that  society  and  that  teaching 
that  may  be  blessed  to  our  eternal  advan- 
tage. Oh,  wo  do  not  speak  in  vain,  "  With 
the  tongue,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  bless  we 
God,  even  the  Father ;  and  therewith  curse 
we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  simili- 
tude of  God."  But  prayers,  and  praises, 
and  holy  conversation,  cannot  be  in  vain- 
nor  can  curses,  and  railings,  and  idle  talk, 
he  in  vain.  It  is  true  that  the  man  who 
uses  the  language  of  piety,  may  be  a  base 
hypocrite ;  but  if  the  work  of  grace  has 
been  begun  in  us,  if  the  love  of  Christ  does 
constrain  us,  there  is  nothing  then  can  be 
regarded  as  so  sure  a  pledge  of  our  spiritod 
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progress,  as  our  employing  our  tongues  to 
the  glory  of  God.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  man  who  speaks  profanely — "  Out 
of  the  fuUiess  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh."  If  the  language  of  the  world  is 
in  the  mouth,  the  love  of  the  world  is  in 
the  heart.  And  the  more  the  sinner  speaks 
as  his  sins  incline  him  to  speak,  the  more  he 
rivets  himself  to  his  sins.  By  unusual  pro- 
vocations, we  may  expect  to  quench  the 
Spirit,  or  to  bring  down  on  ourselves  a 
judgment.  We  have  but  to  look  upon  a 
Moses,  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
entering  Canaan,  because  he  spake  unad- 
visedly with  his  lips,  and  a  Peter  distin- 
guished by  a  promise  for  a  timely  confession 
of  his  faith  iu  the  Saviour,  to  perceive  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  that  "  death 
and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue." 
My  brethren,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  may 
;d  much  that  is  greatly  amiss  in  our- 
selves, when  we  press  our  consciences  with 
the  question.  Have  we  acted  as  those  who 
believed  that  death  and  life  are  in  the 
■wer  of  the  tongue?  The  Lord  himself 
unto  us,  that  "  Every  idle  word  that 
S4 
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men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  For  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condenmed."  And 
yet,  how  much  do  most  of  us  say  in 
thoughtlessness,  how  very  much  without 
the  slightest  view  to  edification  !  May  the 
thought  of  this  humble  us  !  May  it  tend 
to  convince  us  more  strongly  than  ever  of 
our  weakness  and  sinfulness,  and  lead  us 
to  feel  more  strongly  our  need  of  au  Al- 
mighty Saviour,  and  a  Divine  Sanctifier ! 
The  Saviour  is  preached  to  us  as  a  propitia- 
tion for  sin — but  he  is  also  preached  to  us 
as  a  Deliverer  from  sin ;  and  none  of  U8 
can  have  duly  felt  his  mighty  power  to 
renew  us  by  his  Spirit  unto  holiness,  till 
he  has  been  brought  to  feel  the  importance 
of  his  communications,  and  to  remember 
that  "death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of 
the  tongue." 
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1  Corinthians  xi.  23 — 26. 

"  For  I  haije  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  1 
deliverea  unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus  the  same 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread  :  And 
when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said, 
Take,  eat :  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for 
you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the 
same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had 
supped,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in 
remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come." 

In  these  words  St.  Paul  describes  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Holy  Communion.  Our 
Lord  himself,  he  tells  us,  had  given  him 
this  account  of  it.  It  agrees  exactly  with 
the  account  which  is  given  by  the  first  three 
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evangelists.  The  great  importance  of  this 
Divine  institution,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  per- 
petuating the  record  of  it.  Four  separate 
■writers  accordingly  liave  been  employed  to 
hand  it  down  to  us.  The  language  which 
our  Lord  employed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sacrament,  are  so  wonderful,  that  it  was 
well  we  should  have  every  possible  warrant 
for  the  view  which  the  Church  entertained 
of  them,  that  we  might  not  have  to  sus- 
pect that  we  were  receiving  any  human 
invention  for  an  ojdinance  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

The  words  of  the  inspired  writers,  in  the 
several  passages  in  which  they  describe  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  but 
few.  They  only  just  mention  what  took 
place  on  that  solemn  occasion.  They  only 
relate  the  impressive  words  in  which  the 
blesspd  Jesus  instituted  the  sacred  feast 
which  forms  the  most  solemn  rite  of  his 
religion.  Revelation  never  attempts  to 
explain  to  us  mysteries  which  we  could 
not  comprehend.  Faith  could  not  be  ex- 
ercised if  the  Gospel  set  before  us  only 
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what  was  within  the  grasp  of  our  reason. 
Especial  care  has  been  taken  that  we  should 
know  wliat  our  Lord  actually  said — no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  it.  We  may 
learn  much  from  this.  Our  business  with 
this,  as  with  all  the  other  mysterious  parts 
of  the  Gospel,  is  to  believe  and  learn,  and 
to  guard  against  curiosity  and  a  spirit  of 
peculation.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
iiatural  for  us  to  desire  to  understand 
every  thing.  The  gift  of  reason  was  given 
ns  that  we  might  understand  every  tiling 
that  is  comprehensible.  And  while  we 
have  a  right  to  suppose  that  a  thing  is 
comprehensible,  we  may  lawfully  exercise 
our  minds  in  efforts  to  understand  it. 
When  it  is  confirmedly  and  obviously  be- 
yond our  grasp,  such  efforts  are  all  in  vain. 
They  are  worse — they  lead  to  positive  and 
pernicious  error. 

Never  was  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
explain  mysteries  more  strikingly  exempli- 
fied than  iu  the  case  before  us.  For  many 
centuries,  the  Church  was  content  to  re- 
ceive the  words  of  our  Lord  in  their  obvious 
meaning,  and  while  she  employed  the 
N  6 
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visible  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  con- 
formity with  the  Divine  institution,  be- 
lieved that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In 
subsequent  times,  two  dangerous  errors, 
most  opposite  to  each  other,  but  proceeding 
from  the  same  fatal  desire  of  making  plain 
to  the  human  understanding  what  God  had 
left  mysterious,  have  very  widely  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  world.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  when  society  was  in 
a  state  to  be  least  shocked  by  anything 
extravagant  and  wonderful,  aud  when  sujier- 
stition  was  but  too  likely  to  pass  for  devo- 
tion, the  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  that 
the  bread  aud  wine  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
were,  by  the  pronouncing  of  our  Lord's 
words  by  the  priest,  actually  changed  into 
the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour.  And  this  monstrous  opinion, 
only  tolerable  as  having  probably  proceeded 
from  an  excessive  reverence  for  this 
blessed  Sacrament,  at  length  was  recog- 
nised as  the  general  opiniou  in  the  Church. 
But  though  it  would  at  first  sight  seem 
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that  this  view  is  the  most  honourable  to 
our  Lord's  institution,  it  is  in  fact  only  one 
of  the  many  instances  which  show  the  im- 
patience with  which  the  human  mind  bears 
what  it  cannot  understand.  It  is  a  des- 
perate effort  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty, 
though,  as  usually  happens,  it  introduces 
another  difficulty.  Like  all  such  self-willed 
attempts,  it  led  to  the  most  deplorable 
consequences.  Not  only  did  it  tend  to 
bring  in  upon  the  Church  the  most  lamen- 
table superstitions  and  corruptions,  but  it 
brought  the  very  idea  of  faith  into  peril. 
It  confused  the  whole  subject  of  evidence ; 
and  as  the  subject  came  to  be  examined 
in  times  when  the  public  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  activity,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
support  it,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  subtle  phi- 
losophy, which,  if  carried  out,  must  lead  to 
universal  scepticism. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  minds  of  men,  breaking  off  from  old 
opinions,  in  too  many  instances,  while  they 
renounced  corruptions  and  errors,  lost  sight 
of  important  truths,  a  very  large  portion  of 
those    who    abandoned     the     doctrine    of 
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Transubstantiation,  substituted  for  it  a  inoBt 
erroneous  and  defective  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Alarmed  »t  the  mischiefs  and 
abuses  which  had  proceeded  frora  the 
Romish  doctrine,  they  adopted  an  exactly 
opposite  view  of  the  whole  subject.  They 
contended  that  our  Lord's  words  were  to 
be  understood  merely  in  a  figurative  sense. 
That  the  Eucharist  is  only  a  memorial  of 
his  death.  That  be  is  present  in  it,  only 
as  he  is  present  Mhenever  he  operates  by 
his  grace.  And  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  nothing  peculiarly  mysterious  in  this 
blessed  Sacrament. 

The  Church  of  England  protests  against 
both  these  errors.  In  lier  twenty-eighth 
Article  she  says,  "Tbe  Supper  of  the  Lord 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians 
ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to 
another  ;  but  rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our 
redemption  by  Christ's  death ;  insomuch 
that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with 
faith,  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ ; 
and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  par- 
taking of  the  blood  of  Christ." 
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After  having  said,  in  her  twenty-fifth 
Article,  that  "Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ 
be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian 
men's  profession,  but  rather  they  bo  certain 
sure  witnesses,  and  effectual  signs  of  grace, 
and  God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the 
wbicb  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and 
doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him ;" — 

She  teaches  her  youthful  members,  in 
the  Catechism,  that  "  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per;" and  she  invites  us  to  pray  to  the 
Father  of  mercies,  when  we  kneel  before 
the  holy  table,  that  we  may  "  so  eat  the 
flesh  of  His  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
drink  his  blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may 
be  made  clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls 
'ashed  through  his  most  precious  blood, 
md  that  we  may  evermore  dwell  in  hira, 
and  he  in  us,"  She  rejects  Transubstan- 
tiation,  as  it  "  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
[jacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
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superstitious;  but  at  the  same  time  she 
maintains  our  Lord's  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  as  it  was  believed  in  the  best 
ages  of  the  Church,  She  enters  into  no 
explanation  of  this  great  mystery,  she  lays 
down  no  scholastic  definitions,  but  leaves 
it  in  the  simplicity  in  which  it  is  brought 
before  us  in  Scripture.  As  her  obedient  chil- 
dren, it  is  our  business  to  cultivate  in  our- 
selves the  same  modest  and  docile  spirit,  not 
to  stumble  at  apparent  difficulties,  or  give 
way  to  a  love  of  system  or  theory,  but  to  be 
ready  to  receive  every  part  of  Divine  truth. 
On  such  a  subject  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
without  great  danger  ;  it  is  presumptuous 
to  advance  any  private  opinions ;  it  is 
scarcely  reverential  to  bring  it  forward  to 
an  indiscriminate  assembly  at  all.  The 
spirit  must  be  disciplined,  before  the  mind 
can  receive  any  benefit  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  high  things  of  the  Gospel.  I 
am  far  from  wishing  to  invite  any  who  are 
defiled  with  unrepented  sins,  or  who  are 
sunk  in  worldliness  or  pleasure,  to  direct  an 
unhallowed  gaze  towards  such  an  object. 
Let  them  repent,  and  do  the  first  works, 
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and  thus  come  in  faith  to  this  sacred  feast. 
I  have  a  particular  object  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  subject  this  morning.  I  cannot 
remain  silent  under  the  state  of  things 
which  prevails  among  us ;  and  I  wish  to 
speak  what  I  feel  on  a  most  important 
topic.  I  have  long  observed  with  pain  the 
emallness  of  the  number  of  our  communi- 
cants. Very  many  of  those  among  us  who 
appear  most  regularly  at  church,  never  ap- 
proach the  altar.  Week  after  week  they 
come  to  this  house,  and  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  its  services,  yet  habitually  turn 
away  from  the  Holy  Communion.  As 
very  many  of  whom  this  may  be  said  are 
not  only  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
house  of  God,  but  lead  a  Christian  life,  and 
are,  as  it  may  be  hoped,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  principles,  the  melan- 
choly fact  of  which  I  speak  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  some  mistake  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  endeavour  to  remove.  With  all 
plainness  of  speech  I  shall  make  the  at- 
tempt this  morning. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  very  great  igno- 
rance very  extensively  prevails  with  respect 
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to  the  duty  of  partaking  of  the  holy  com- 
muniou.  Many  apjiear  to  think  that 
though  advanced  Christians  should  partake 
of  it,  it  may  safely  be  neglected  by  such  as 
are  not  conscious  of  high  attainments  in 
holiness.  They  are  not  at  all  aware  that 
it  is  one  of  those  means  of  grace  by  which 
alone  they  can  ever  become  advanced 
Christians,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  with- 
out partaking  of  it  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  Christians  at  all.  In  the  infancy  of 
the  Church  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stantly celebrated  in  the  Christian  assem- 
blies. "  They  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayer."  (Acts 
ii.  42.)  At  all  events  it  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  object  of  their  meeting :  "  On  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  disciples  came 
together  to  break  bread."  (Acts  xx,  7.) 
And  when  the  Apostles  bad  finished  their 
course,  and  the  Church  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  ordinary  jiastors,  it  was  still 
looked  upon  in  the  same  light.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  positive  offence  not  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.     In  the  Apostolical 
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'  eanoBS,  as  they  are  called,  the  code  by 
which  the  Churcli  was  governed  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  it  is  declared 
that  "  All  such  of  the  faithful  as  come  to 
the  Church,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  read, 
but  stay  not  the  jirayers,  and  to  partake  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended as  authors  of  disorder  in  the 
Church.''  (Can.  10.)  And  the  council  of 
Antioch,  in  the  fourth  century,  enacted, 
that  "All  such  as  come  into  the  Church 
of  God,  and  hear  the  Holy  Scriptures 
read,  but  do  not  communicate  with  the 
people  in  prayer,  and  refuse  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  a  disorderly 
practice,  ought  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Church, 
till  they  confess  their  fault,  and  bring  forth 
fruits  of  repentance ;  when  if  they  ask  par- 
don they  may  obtain  it."  (Cone.  Antioch. 
can.  ii.)  Thus  careful  was  the  Ancient 
Church,  that  her  children  should  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  this  blesaed  Sacrament.  In 
those  ages,  exclusion  from  it  was  deemed 
the  heaviest  punishment  which  could  be 
inflicted  on  the  sinner.  For,  anxious  as 
Church    was    that   Christians    should 
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enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  their  calling, 
she  would  not  have  them  come  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  while  they  were  in  a  state  of 
unrepented  sin ;  and  therefore  carefully 
excluded  them  from  it,  when  they  had  hj 
their  conduct  shown  themselves  unworthy. 
She  encouraged  all  to  exercise  the  duty  of 
self-examination,  and  those  who  had  openly 
tnuisgreased,  she  obliged  to  perform  public 
penance  before  they  were  restored  to  com- 
munion. The  Church  of  England  has  been 
long  deprived  by  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  power  of  exercising  a  like  godly  dis- 
cipline— a  circumstance  which,  in  the  Com- 
munion Service  of  Ash-Wednesday,  she 
annually  deplores.  But  in  as  far  as  she 
has  influence  upon  the  consciences  of  her 
faithful  children,  she  follows  the  example 
of  the  Primitive  Church.  She  requires  by 
her  Canons,  "that  in  every  Parish-Church 
and  Chapel,  where  Sacraments  are  to  be 
administered  within  this  realm,  the  Holy 
Communion  shall  be  ministered  .... 
often,  and  at  such  times,  as  every  parish-  J 
loner  may  communicate  at  the  least  thrice  . 
in  the  year."    (Can.  xxi.)     And  she  even 
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goes  so  far  as  to  require  that  "  the  Minister, 
Church-wardens,  Quest-men,  and  Assistants 
■of  every  Pariah-church,  and  Chapel,  shall 
yearly,  within  forty  days  after  Easter,  ex- 
hibit to  the  bishop  or  his  chancellor,  the 
names  and  surnames  of  all  the  parishioners, 
as  well  men  as  women,  which  being  of  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  received  not  the  Com- 
munion at  the  Easter  before."  Though  slie 
has  never  been  enabled  by  the  civil  power 
folly  to  put  these  laws  into  execution,  they 
sufficiently  show  her  intentions  and  wishes. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  she  is  equally 
careful  to  admonish  her  members  not  to 
Jtartake  of  the  Communion  lightly.  She 
'Cannot  enforce  the  primitive  discipline; 
but  she  most  solemnly  warns  all  "  dili- 
gently to  try  and  examine  themselves  before 
they  presume  to  eat  of  that  Bread,  and 
drink  of  that  Cup,"  and  brings  before  them 
■the  great  "  danger  of  receiving  the  same 
worthily." 

The  importance  of  receiving  the  Holy 

lommunion,  as  it  is  shewn  by  the  practice 

the  Primitive  Christians,  and  the  laws 

id  formularies  of  the  present  Church,  is 
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evident.  The  nature  of  the  Sacrament 
makes  it  quite  certain  that  it  ought  to  be 
received  by  all.  "  As  often  as  we  eat  this 
Bread,  and  drink  this  Cup,  we  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come."  Our  Lord  him- 
self commanded,  "  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me."  Aa  we  would  keep  up  in  our 
minds,  therefore,  a  remembrance  of  the 
great  sacrifice  made  for  us  on  the  cross,  as 
we  would  obey  a  distinct  command  of  the 
Saviour,  we  may  not  be  absent  from  this 
sacred  feast.  The  branch  can  live  and  bear 
fruit  only  as  it  is  united  to  the  %ine — tee 
can  live  only  as  we  are  united  to  Christ — 
and  we  know  no  other  way  in  which  we 
come  into  this  blessed  union  as  we  do  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  It  is  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  our  most  valuable 
privilege,  and  lose  the  most  jirecious  of  the 
means  of  grace,  to  neglect  it. 

When  we  remember  how  it  was  prized 
by  the  Christians  of  former  times,  how  fre- 
quently they  received  it,  and  what  penances 
tliey  submitted  to  endure  that  they  might 
be  restored  to  the  enjojTuent  of  it,  if  they 
had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  forfeited 
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the  privilege  of  communion,  it  may  well 
atirprise  us  that  so  niany  now  gratuitously 
neglect  it.  When  we  read  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  and  observe  the  practice  of 
the  first  believers,  and  call  to  mind  the 
enactments  of  the  Church,  it  must  not  only 
astonish,  but  deeply  pain  every  reflecting 
person,  to  know  that  so  many  habitually 
neglect  so  plain  a  duty.  What  is  the 
cause  of  it  ?  I  would  not  make  the  case 
too  general,  but  would  confine  it  in  the 
present  occasion  to  ourselves.  What  is 
the  cause  that  leads  so  many  of  you,  my 
brethren,  to  neglect  it  ?  Your  coming  to 
Church,  and  acknowledging  the  restraints 
of  the  law  of  Christ,  must  be  regarded  as 
proof  that  you  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
cSre  of  your  souls^why  then  not  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  religion  ?  why  deny  yourselves 
the  use  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
grace?  Indecision  in  such  a  matter  as 
religion  is  preposterous.  "How  long  halt 
ye  between  two  opinions  ?  If  the  Lord  be 
God,  follow  him  :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow 
him." 

If  there  are  any  who  are  conscious  of 
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liviug  in  unrepented  sin,  if  tliey  are  intem- 
perate, or  unclean,  or  dishonest,  tliey  may 
not  come  indeed  safely.  Such  persons  would 
"  be  guilty  of  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
our  Saviour,  would  eat  and  drink  their 
own  damnation,  not  considering  the  Lord's 
body."  Their  business  is  to  repent  and 
amend  their  lives,  and  to  seek  pardon. 
And,  oh.  let  them  not  delay  repentance ! 
Awful  indeed  is  it  to  frequent  the  Church, 
and  habitually  hear  the  word  of  God  in 
impenitence  and  hypocrisy.  Do  they  not 
fear  to  live  on  in  a  state  in  which  they  fear 
to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

The  case  of  such  persons,  however,  is 
clear,  I  may  only  exhort  them  to  repent- 
ance. But  I  trust  that  there  are  very 
many  among  you  who  are  not  deterred  by 
such  motives  from  coming  to  the  Lord's 
Table.  You  are  deterred  perhaps  by  scru- 
ples about  your  fitness  to  come ;  you  can- 
not think  yourselves  worthy  ;  you  are  con- 
scious that  you  do  not  take  a  decided  part ; 
tliat  you  are  too  much  occupied  by  worldly 
cares ;  that  you  do  not  entirely  abstain 
from  doubtful  amusements ;  that  you  do 
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not  feel  that  you  have  devoted  yourselves 
to  God.  But  why  remain  in  this  state  ? 
why  condemn  yourselves  still  to  the  cer- 
tain misery  of  a  state  in  which  your  con- 
science cannot  be  at  peace  ?  Why  not 
seek  that  assistance,  without  which  you 
can  never  be  what  you  know  you  must  be, 
before  you  can  be  in  a  state  of  safety? 
If  your  consciences  are  sufficiently  alive  to 
make  you  conscious  of  your  danger,  why 
should  they  not  bring  you  to  seek  relief? 
While  you  are  worldly  and  undecided,  you 
are  in  a  dangerous  condition.  You  must 
look  upon  heaven  as  your  home ;  you  must 
choose  the  one  thing  needful,  which  can- 
not be  taken  from  you  before  you  can 
be  safe.  The  love  of  Christ  must  con- 
strain you  to  a  life  of  holiness.  Why  not 
choose  this  part  at  once  ?  Choose  it,  and 
then  come  for  grace  to  confirm  you  in 
your  resolution  to  the  Lord's  Table.  You 
feel  the  weaknesses  and  pollutions  of  your 
soul — come  to  the  Saviour  who  oilers  to 
strengthen,  to  cleanse,  and  to  feed  you. 

We  may  suppose  that  there  are  others 
again  who  are  endeavouring  to  live  to  Giod, 
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and  to  obtain  salvation,  who  yet  fear  to 
come  to  the  holy  communion.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  Lamb  of  God  as  their  Savionr, 
they  look  upon  sin  as  exceeding  sinful,  they 
Kvnld  desire  to  live  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  but  they  feel  themselves  to 
be  miserable  sinners :  that  in  every  act  of 
faith  and  obedience  there  is  a  mixture  of 
something  sinfuL  Their  faith  is  weak ;  they 
are  continoally  giving  way  to  temptation. 
They  woold  wish  to  be  holy — there  is  no- 
thing they  would  wish  more ;  but,  alas  !  for 
what  they  are !  Have  such  as  they  the 
marriage-garment,  required  by  God  in  holy 
Scripture  ?  Can  they  be  received  as  worthy 
partakers  of  that  holy  table  ?  Yes :  they 
are  in  a  condition  to  receive  its  blessings. 
However  small  their  iaith,  they  may  come 
if  ihey  love  the  Lord,  and  are  striving  to 
live  to  him.  Such  as  they  are  expressly 
bidden  to  this  heavenly  feast.  What  they 
fearfully  regard  as  their  unworthiness,  is 
llie  very  condition  which  renders  them 
objects  of  the  Lord's  compassion.  We  have 
been  made  his  children.  If  we  have  strayed 
from    his   house,  he  is  always  willing  to 
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receive  us  back,  if  we  will  return.  He  sees 
us  afar  off;  he  despises  not  the  day  of 
small  things. 

And  if  there  are  any  of  you  who  feel 
such  scruples,  why  take  counsel  only  with 
your  own  doubta  and  fears,  and  not  come 
for  advice  to  those  who  are  set  over  you  in 
the  Lord  ?  It  is  a  false  delicacy  which  pre- 
vents your  laying  open  the  state  of  your 
conscience  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
direct  you  in  spiritual  concerns.  The 
Church  says,  "  If  there  be  any  who  cannot 
quiet  his  conscience,  but  requireth  further 
comfort  or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  his 
minister,  tliat  by  the  ministry  of  God's  holy 
word,  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  abso- 
lution, together  with  ghostly  counsel  and 
advice,  to  the  quieting  of  his  conscience, 
and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfiil- 
j8,"  Most  willingly  will  I  render  my  aid 
iu  carrying  out  her  maternal  intentions, 
I  might  feel  reluctant  to  tender  my  coun- 
sel if  I  spoke  in  my  own  name,  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  magnify  my  office.  I  seek  not 
to  avoid  any  responsibility ;  I  hope  I  am 
ready  to  bear  cheerfully  any  pains  in  my 
o2 
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Master's  work ;  in  His  name,  and  as  His 
minister,  I  affectionately  and  urgently  in- 
vite you  to  consult  me  privately  if  you  are 
still  unconvinced  of  the  propriety  of  pre- 
senting yourselves  at  the  Lord's  table.  I 
have  introduced  the  subject  to  you  some 
weeks  before  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be 
administered  in  this  Church  again ;  let  rae 
entreat  you  in  the  meantime  to  give  your 
attention  to  the  subject.  I  shall  now  add 
but  a  few  words  from  the  exhortation 
which  the  Church  requires  to  be  read 
under  such  circumstances  :  "  As  the  Son 
of  God  did  vouchsafe  to  yield  up  his  soul 
by  death  upon  the  cross  for  your  salvation, 
so  it  is  your  duty  to  receive  the  conamu- 
nion  in  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of 
His  death,  as  He  himself  hath  commanded  : 
which  if  ye  shall  neglect  to  do,  consider 
with  yourselves  how  great  injury  ye  do 
unto  God,  and  how  sore  punishment  bang- 
eth  over  your  heads  for  the  same,  when  ye 
wilfully  abstain  from  the  Lord's  table,  and 
separate  from  your  brethren,  who  come  to 
feed  on  the  banquet  of  that  most  heavenly 
food." 


SERMON  XVIL 


AHAB   AND   MICAIAH. 


1  Kings  xxii.  8. 

"  And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  There 
is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  by 
whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord :  but  I  hate 
him  ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning 
me,  but  evil.  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  Let  not  the 
king  say  so." 

For  nearly  a  century  after  their  separa- 
tion, the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities.  A 
spirit  of  seditious  discontent  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  wanton  tyranny  on  the  other, 
had  tended  to  rend  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  David.  The 
political  separation  had  been  aggravated 
by  important  religious  differences.     Judah, 
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I  gether  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  godless 
I  policy.  He  not  onlj  made  peace  witb  the 
I  king  of  Israel,  but  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  him ;  and  at  the  time  when,  more 
than  at  any  other,  he  should  have  avoided 
intimate  intercourse,  he  formed  a  near 
connexion  with  the  reigning  family  by  mar- 
rying his  son,  Jehoram,  to  the  daughter  of 
the  wicked  Ahab.  The  displeasure  of 
Jehovah  was  plainly  manifested  against 
this  unholy  union.  The  last  days  of  Jeho- 
shaphatwere  marked  by  calamity:  Jehoram, 
led  away  by  the  advice  of  his  wife,  Atha- 
liah,  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;" 
and  misfortune  and  murder  tracked  the 
progress  of  the  family,  till  the  infant  Joash 
was  the  only  male  representative  of  the 
house  of  David. 

It  would  appear,  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  history,  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  had 
been  formed  some  years  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events  which  are  related  in 
the  chapter  from  which  I  have  taken  the 
text.  The  sacred  writer  tells  us  that  there 
'  were  "  three  years  without  war  between 
0  4 
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Syria  and  Israel."  The  Syrians,  who  had 
grown  into  importance  from  the  discord  of 
their  neighbours,  were  probably  awed  into 
peace  by  their  union.  But  "  it  came  to 
pass,  that  in  the  third  year,  that  Jehosha^ 
pbat,  the  king  of  Judah,  came  down  to  the 
king  of  Israel,"  He  found  his  ally  prepar- 
ing for  an  attack  on  Syria,  and  was  invited 
to  join  in  the  expedition.  After  having 
gone  so  far  as  he  had  gone  in  his  acquaint- 
ance with  this  dangerous  friend,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  now  refuse 
his  countenance  and  assistance.  We  have 
no  right  to  enter  into  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wicked  ;  if  we  do,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  we  should  in  the  end 
be  found  engaged  with  them  in  transac- 
tions which  we  should  at  first  have  re- 
garded with  horror.  When  requested  to 
go  to  battle  to  Ramoth-gilead,  "  Jehosha- 
phat  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  I  am  as 
thou  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  my 
horses  as  thy  horses." 

The  two  kings  are  thus  embarked  on  a 
Syrian  war.  It  is  likely  it  was  an  unjust, 
for  it  seems   to  have   been  an  ofTensive 
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war.  With  one  of  these  it  was  clearly 
unjust ;  Jehoahaphat  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  Syrians  were  not  his  ene- 
mies ;  he  engaged  in  it  merely  to  gratify 
his  ally.  It  is  thus  men  go  on  from  one 
sin  to  another.  His  first  sin  was  forming 
an  alliance  with  Ahab  at  all ;  but  be  does 
not  end  with  that.  He  allows  his  son  to 
intermarry  into  that  impious  family ;  and 
now  we  see  him,  and  all  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  aiding  the  schemes  of  the 
wretched  Ahab.  A  severe  rebuke  awaited 
him  when  be  returned  from  this  war,  dis- 
graced and  defeated — "  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Hanani  the  seer,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  said,  Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly, 
and  love  them  that  hate  the  Lord  ?  there- 
fore is  wrath  upon  thee  from  before  the 
Lord." 

But  sinful  as  was  the  conduct  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  in  making  common  cause  with 
schismatic  Israel  and  idolatrous  Ahab,  it  is 
recorded  to  bis  honour  that  be  was  not 
even  in  such  society  ashamed  of  religion. 
He  was,  alas !  able  to  stifle  the  scruples 
that  must  have  arisen  within  him  with 
0  5 
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to  the  UwfnliKss  of  bis  uniting 
mA  im  Bofiil  neigfabours,  but  he  could 
■at  bitt  hear  the  Toice  of  conscience  re- 
Hwiriii^  him  to  begin  what  he  w»s  about  to 
4*  with  the  formalitiee  of  religion.  He 
"Mid  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Inquire,  1 
jnj  thee^  at  the  word  of  the  Lord  to- 
dsT.*  Ahab  indulged,  what  he  doubtless 
regarded  is  tbe  decent  prejudices  of  bis 
£riead ;  aad  a  ftattesii^  tribe  of  four  han- 
dled piufhcto  deeeired  him  to  his  ruin,  bj 
biddiag  Uh  "  90  np,"  and  assuring  him 
tiat  the  Lord  would  deliver  Ilamoth- 
GileAd  into  the  hand  of  the  kiag.  Jeho- 
t  was  not  satisfied  with  the^e  aesur- 
M(ve  accDStomed  to  the  whole- 
}  T»ee  of  truth,  he  regarded  with  sus- 
fMOO  the  courtly  acquiescence  of  these 
^en,  and  "  said.  Is  there  not  here  a  pro- 
pJiet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  might 
iotfoiie  of  him  I  And  the  king  of  Israel 
said  unto  Jefaosbapbat,  There  is  jet  one 
man.  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Inilab,  by  whom 
«B  may  inquire  of  the  Lord :  but  I  hate 
him ;  for  be  doth  not  prophesy  good  oon- 
oeroing  me,  but  evil.  And  Jehoshapbat 
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said.  Let  not  the  king  say  so."  Abab, 
doubtless,  was  quite  correct  in  wbat  be  said 
of  Micaiali.  Tlie  holy  man,  we  may  well 
suppose,  did  prophesy  concerning  him  only 
evil.  The  calamities  and  doom  of  the 
wretched  prince  had  been  revealed  to  him, 
and  it  was  not  for  him  to  go  beyond  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  The  king  therefore 
hated  him;  as  he  hated  his  message,  he 
soon  came  to  hate  his  person.  He  treated 
him  with  habitual  contempt,  and,  as  we 
find  from  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  on  the 
present  occasion  with  tyrannical  cruelty. 

But  we  need  not  go  for  instruction  to 
the  sequel  of  the  hiatory.  We  need  not 
trace  the  ruin  of  Ahab,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  Jehoehaphat.  The  words  of  the 
text  contain  enough  of  instruction.  May 
the  Holy  Spirit  fix  in  our  hearts  the  en- 
couragement and  the  warning  they  are 
calculated  to  convey  ! 

The  practical  application,  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  make  of  the  words  of  tlie  text, 
is  so  plain,  that  it  needs  no  laboured  intro- 
duction. Ahab  admits  that  there  was 
yet  one  man  by  whom  he  might  inquire  of 
o  6 
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the  Lord ;  but  adds,  as  the  reason  of  his 
reluctance  to  consult  him,  "  I  hate  hini; 
for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning' 
Die,  but  evil."  We  all  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple that  influenced  the  mind  of  Ahab ; 
it  is  likely  we  have  all  more  or  less  fdt  its 
influence ;  let  us  trace  its  prevalence,  that 
we  may  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger. 

There  are  some,  who  in  the  business  of 
common  life,  form  schemes  so  visionary 
and  imprudent,  that  no  one  of  sound  sense 
and  strict  honesty  can  possibly  sanction 
them.  They  are  generally  pretty  well 
satisfied  of  their  powers,  and  are  much  too 
well  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their 
opinions,  and  the  reasonableness  of  their 
plans,  to  think  well  of  the  person  who 
doubts  the  one,  or  questions  the  other. 
"Whenever  they  take  the  advice  of  a  judi- 
cious and  candid  person,  however,  they  are 
sure  to  hear  something  that  shocks  their 
arrogant  confidence.  Their  more  prudent 
friend  cannot  think  as  they  think.  When 
they  see  nothing  but  hope  and  certainty, 
he  sees    uncertainty   and  doubt.      When 
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they  would  act  with  precipitation,  he  would 
act  with  caution.  There  is  no  sympathy 
between  them.  For  though  they  ask  ad- 
vice, they  do  not  want  advice.  They  have 
already  made  up  their  minds;  what  they 
want  is  encouragement.  They  want  those 
whom  they  respect  to  agree  with  them. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  tbey  differ  from  them, 
and  are  honest  enough  to  avow  their  dissent, 
the  respect  with  which  tbey  were  regarded 
is  turned  to  contempt,  and  the  esteem  to 
hatred — with  Ahab,  they  bate  their  adviser, 
because  be  prophesies  not  good  concerning 
them,  but  evil. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  our  unwillingness 
to  be  thwarted  appears  most  clearly.  But 
it  is  a  common  case.  It  was  a  proverb 
among  the  ancients  that  truth  produces 
foes.  We  cannot,  however  superficially, 
examine  society  as  it  exists  around  us, 
without  perceiving  the  agency  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  actuated  the  mind  of  Ahab. 
Men  will  not,  even  in  trifles,  submit  to  be 
coutradicted.  If  you  would  have  a  good 
name  in  the  world,  you  must  not  venture 
to  say  what  you  think  of  the  vices  and 
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follies  of  those  aroaod  yon.  If  you  are 
consulted  bj  another,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  pass  througli  life  easily,  you  must  not 
give  him  your  candid  opinion,  but  find  out 
what  are  his  own  yiews,  and  then  make  a 
point  of  (ailing  in  with  his  wishes.  The 
satirist  may  ridicule  all  tbig.  TheChristiao 
will  mourn  over  it.  He  will  grieve  when 
he  thinks  of  the  pride  and  self-will  that 
lead  to  it.  He  will  grieve  when  he  looks 
upon  the  disingenuousness,  and  insincerity, 
and  hypocrisy,  that  disfigure  the  fabric  of 
society.  He  will  see  a  melancholy  evi- 
dence of  the  ruined  state  of  our  human 
nature,  in  the  morbid  irritability  which 
men  evince  when  brought  under  the  search- 
ing inSuence  of  truth. 

The  principle  of  which  we  speak  is  in 
operation  all  around  us;  hut  it  la  in 
nothing  more  active  than  in  what  concerns 
the  spiritual  condition  of  man,  The  world 
has  ever  hated,  as  it  ever  will  hate,  men  of 
piety.  Their  faith  and  practice  reprove  the 
world.  And  they  are  obliged,  by  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  heaven,  to  bear  their 
testimony  against  the  world.     As  they  pro- 
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phesj  no  good  concerning  it,  but  evil,  it 
is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  the  world 
hates  them.  We  all  know  that  this  is  the 
common  ft-eling  against  persona  that  will 
not  keep  terms  with  sin.  They  are  re- 
garded as  enemies  of  the  sinner,  because 
they  are  the  enemiea  of  his  sin,  and  the 
sinner  is  pretty  sure  to  pay  them  back  a 
bitter  hostility.  Hence  the  slanders  and 
insinuations  that  are  directed  against  the 
Christian — hence  the  frequent  charge  of 
hypocrisy,  and  the  invidious  apology  of 
weakness.  AH  conies  from  the  world's 
hatred  of  godliness.  And  the  world's  hatred 
of  godliness  comes  from  the  pride  of  our 
depraved  hearts,  that  will  not  away  with 
contradiction  or  opposition :  "  I  hate  him, 
for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning 
me,  but  evil." 

In  whatever  station  he  may  be  placed, 
the  Christian  must  not  expect  the  world's 
favour.  He  is  warned  by  his  Saviour  to 
marvel  not  if  the  world  hate  him.  Still  a 
private  Christian  may  often  serve  God  in 
his  generation,  without  exposing  himself  to 
any  very  marked  dislike.     It  may  happen 
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that  he  may  be  chiefly  known  to  those 
around  him,  for  those  parts  of  his  renewed 
character,  that  none  can  gee  brought  out 
into  action  without  admiring.  He  may  be 
known  as  one  who,  like  his  Master,  goes 
about  doing  good.  He  may  be  kno^vu  as 
active  in  benevolence,  as  gentle  and  modest 
in  deportment,  as  humble  and  peaceable- 
He  may  never  be  called  upon  to  denounce 
sin,  to  warn,  to  threaten.  And  conse- 
quently, he  may  feel  little  of  the  world's 
hatred  of  the  truth.  But  let  him  be  made 
prominent  in  any  way — put  him  in  an  office 
in  which  he  is  obliged  conspicuously,  by 
word  or  work,  to  bear  his  testimony  against 
the  world's  vanities,  and  carelessness,  and 
unbelief;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he 
will  hear  said  of  him,  in  shouts  or  whispers, 
"  I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good 
concerning  me,  but  evil." 

Most  of  all,  perhaps,  must  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  expect  this.  They  are  ap- 
pointed "  to  preach  the  word ;  to  be  in- 
stant in  season,  out  of  season;  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and 
doctrine."     And  they  cannot  perform  their 
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duty  without  exposing  themseWes  to  the 
world's  hatred.  They  have  to  set  forth 
truths  from  which  the  heart  of  man  recoils 
in  ahhorrence.  They  have  to  preach  the 
Scriptural  doctrine,  that  man  is  a  feUen 
being ;  to  tell  every  particular  man  that  he 
has  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  They  have  to  tell  the  impenitent 
sinner,  that  if  he  dies  in  his  sins,  he  must 
die  for  ever ;  and  to  remind  the  self- 
righteous,  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no 
flesh  can  be  justified.  They  have  to  say  to 
all,  that  nothing  unholy  or  unclean  can 
enter  heaven — that  until  the  heai-t  is  re- 
newed, and  every  thought  brought  into 
captivity  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  is 
in  subjection  to  the  power  of  Satan.  They 
have  to  proclaim  the  great  truth,  that  there 
is  but  one  name  under  heaven  given  among 

I  men,  by  which  they  can  be  saved ;  and  to 
call  upon  every  one  who  hears  them  to 
walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  he 
is  called.  Their  life  must  correspond  with 
their  teaching,  "  In  all  things  they  must 
shew  themselves  patterns  of  good  works." 
They  must  be  "  examples  of  the  believers, 
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■  LiMiLmtion,  Id  charity,  in 
If  they  ^tb- 
j^therare  little  likely 
I  of  the  world.  The 
avT  cbmrges  axe  coDtinually 
The  self-righteous 
■  to  his  own  doiogs 
^ai.  good  iBteatiaBa;  will  accuse  them  of 
NfineBE,  because  they  insist  on 
e  «■  tke  merits  of  the  Savioor. 
The  MitlMB  fcraou  wiio  thinks,  if  he  thinks 
ittaD,  tfatt  Ak  Gospel  has  relaxed  the  etricU 
utm  vi  the  Dinne  law,  irill  charge  them 
■mA  mtaeeesstiT  geToity.  The  cry  will 
E,  at  all  events,  the  feeling  will  be — "I 
!  kini,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good 
i,  but  evil,''  The  truth— the 
r  tmth  is,  that  nnmbers  attend 
F«ttr  dioidies  who  cannot  bear  reproof. 
They  tike  well  enough  the  soDoding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal,  which  will  gratify  the 
ear;  bnt  there  most  he  no  attack  upon 
their  sons,  no  wrestling  with  their  prqn- 
dices,  no  breaking  down  their  fahe  hopes. 
That  minister  of  the  Gospel  may  well  sus- 
pect himself  of  unfaithfulness,  who  does  not 
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find  that  he  speaks  too  plainly  to  please 
the  prejudiced,  and  too  boldly  to  pleaBe  the 
worldly. 

The  fact  is  certain — we  are  all  quite 
aware  of  it.  What  do  Me  learn  from  it ? 
We  learn  the  necessity  of  keeping  watch 
over  ourselves,  and  of  begging  Divine  as- 
sistance to  keep  us  from  this  dangerous 
feeling.  They  are  generally  our  best  friends 
who  prophesy  not  good  concerning  us. 
Those  who  care  not  for  us,  rarely  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  reprove  us.  It 
is  generally  a  ])roof  of  great  weakness  to 
cherish  feelings  of  dislike  towards  those 
■who  may  feel  it  their  duty  to  oppose  us, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  feeling  more  be- 
coming the  lover  of  truth,  than  the  im- 
partiality which  influenced  the  mind  of 
Jehoahaphat,  when  he  replied  to  the  re- 
mark of  Ahab,  "  Let  not  the  king  say  so." 

But  candour  and  fairness  are  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  mass  of  men.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  while  the  generality  remain, 
as  they  are  now,  unaffected  by  a  sense  of  the 
great  realities  of  religion,  the  man  of  con- 
sistent piety  must,  like  Micaiah,  meet  with 
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tkewotlfs  ItiSied.  He  is  not,  therefore, 
to  aeeovnt  tl>e  opposition  said  contempt  be 
Meets  vidi  ss  uiTttuDg  estraordinanr — he 
B  mat  to  r^ard  it  as  a  strange  thing.  "  If 
W  IB  lepmadted  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
hiffTis  be.*  ^le  world  can  never  onder- 
ttmai  his  motires  and  principles.  We 
MKt  expect  TO  be  ridicaled,  and  despised, 
iBd  wsrefvesoited.  But  if  be  is  called 
to  so&i;  let  him  "  sofier  as  a  Christian." 
Let  Um  lake  good  heed  against  giving 
oecMinn  to  those  who  without  cause  are 
Us  eiMiiuiiMk  He  may  Snd  grace  sufficient 
fcr  him  in  everr  trial  from  his  Saviour. 
Who  is  he  that  can  harm  him,  if  be  is  a 
foiliowieT'  of  that  which  is  good  ?  The  world 
cannot  injore  those  who  rest  on  God, 
UMOgfa  all  ought  to  be  prepared  to  expect, 
that  it  will  hate  and  revile  those  who  pro- 
fhasj  not  good  concerning  it,  but  evil. 
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EzEKiEL  ix.  4,  5. 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  through  the  midst 
of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and 
set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh 
and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  done 
in  the  midst  thereof.  And  to  the  others  he  said 
in  mine  hearing,  Go  ye  after  him  through  the  city, 
and  smite  :  let  not  your  eye  spare,  neither  have 
ye  pity/' 

In  the  eighth,  and  three  following  chapters 
of  his  prophecy,  Ezekiel  relates  the  parti- 
culars of  an  emblematical  vision.  As  he 
"  sat  in  his  house,  the  elders  of  Judah  sat 
before  him"  for  instruction,  and  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  God  fell  there  upon  him,  to 
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sopplT  him  with  matter  of  warning  to  his 
companioDs  in  exile.  He  '*  beheld,  and  lo, 
a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  fire,"  bright 
and  glorious,  who  "  put  forth  the  form  of  an 
hand,  and  took  him  br  a  lock  of  his  head ; 
and  the  spirit  lifted  him  up  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven,  and  brought  him  in 
the  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem."  The 
idolatry  of  Judah  was  represented  before 
him.  One  scene  of  their  abominations 
after  another  was  exhibited  before  his  eyes. 
At  the  command  of  his  celestial  conductor, 
"  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  the  way  toward  the 
north,  aud  behold  north^t'ard  at  the  gate  of 
the  altar,  the  image  of  jealousy  in  the 
entry."  Thus,  as  it  has  been  finely  observed, 
"  idolatry  is  itself  personified  and  made  an 
idol,  and  the  image  sublimely  called  the 
image  of  jealousy."  This  was  the  general 
introduction  to  the  spectacle.  An  opening 
is  made  in  a  secret  chamber,  and  seventy 
men  of  the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel 
are  seen  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  what 
would  seem  to  be  Egyptian  mysteries.  He 
is  commanded  to  turn  again.  He  is  brought 
to  the  door  of   the   gate   of  the  Lord's 
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house,  which  was  toward  the  north,  to 
witness  tbe  performance  of  Syrian  rites. 
"  Behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for 
Tammuz,"  And  when  at  last  he  was  in- 
troduced into  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's 
house — "  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar,  were  about  five  and  twenty  men, 
with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  faces  toward  the  east ;  and 
they  worshipped  the  sun  toward  the  east," 
imitating  the  superstitions  of  their  Eastern 
neighbours.  Thus  it  appears  from  what 
was  thus  represented  to  the  prophet,  that 
the  Jews  of  the  period  were  practising 
every  kind  of  false  religion  which  pre- 
vailed around  them,  while  they  neglected 
the  worship  of  Jehovah, 

Thus  did  the  prophet  see  the  represent- 
ation of  the  wickedness  of  Judah.  He 
was  next  to  see  his  punishment.  His  con- 
ductor cried  also  in  his  oars  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying,  "  Cause  them  that  have 
charge  over  the  city  to  draw  near,  even 
every  man  with  his  destroying  weapon  in 
his  hand.     And  behold,  six  men  came  from 


Ife  «^  of  Cbe  l^«r  gatc^  whicb  lieth 
Bid,  and  ererj  man  a 
lg^ttr-««i|MB  in  his  band ;  and  one 
!H  was  clothed  with  linen, 
Kwrito^  uk-hom  bj  hia  side:  and 
id  atood  beside  the  brazen 
m.  And  Oe  ^ocy  of  the  God  of  Israel 
B  gooe  Dp  Imk  tbe  cherub,  wberenpon 
CD  tlie  threshold  of  the  house. 
I  to  the  man  clothed  with 
I  had  the  vriter's  ink-hom  bj 
I  the  Lord  said  anto  him.  Go 
the  midft  of  the  city,  through 
of  Jerusalem,  and  set  a  mark 
wfim  the  faidieads  of  the  men  that  sigh 
I  thai  cij  for  all  the  abominations  that 
he  done  in  die  mid^t  thereof.  And  to  the 
otbeis  he  said  in  mine  bearing,  Go  je 
after  him  through  tbe  citr,  and  smite : 
tet  not  TOOT  eve  spare,  neither  bare  ye 
pitr:  Slay  uttertr  old  and  joun^  both 
maids,  and  little  children,  and  women ;  but 
come  not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the 
mark ;  and  begin  at  lay  sanctuary.  Then 
they  began  at  tbe  ancient  men  which  were 
before  the  house.     And  he  said  unto  them, 
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Defile  the  house,  and  fill  the  courts  with 
the  slain  :  go  ye  fortli.  And  they  went 
forth,  and  slew  in  the  city." 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  idolaters  of  Je- 
rusalem. What  the  Prophet  saw  emblema- 
tically represented  in  this  vision  was  fulfilled. 
While  he  was  thus  allowed  to  look  into 
the  future,  the  events  were  last  occurring 
which  effected  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat- 
ened judgments.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Chaldean  drew  the  sword,  and 
kindled  the  fire,  to  execute  against  the 
guilty  Jews  the  sentence  of  Jehovah. 

I  have  not  chosen  the  subject  I  have 
introduced  to  you,  merely  with  a  view  to 
point  out  the  instruction  we  may  derive 
from  meditating  upon  the  catastrophe  of 
idolatrous  Judah.  I  wish  to  invite  you, 
my  brethren,  to  see  this  vision.  We  need 
not  go  to  Jerusalem — -we  need  not  go,  even 
in  imagination,  from  this  house.  What 
Ezekiel  saw,  is  represented  around  us,  and 
among  us,  and  within  us.  May  God  grant 
that  we  may  lay  it  to  heart ;  that  we, 
according  to  our  respective  conditions,  may 
be  warned  and  comforted  ! 
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It  would  be  instroctive  to  UB,  to  trace  I 
amnng  ourselves  the  sins  that  correspond  I 
with  the  various  kinds    of    idolatry  with  I 
which  the  Jews  provoked  the  Lord's  anger: 
it  would  require  little  ingenuity  to  point 
to  different  ways  in  which  we  imitate  their 
vsrious    abominations.      In    love  of    the 
world  we  might  recognise  the  "  image  of  J 
jealousy ;"  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ] 
find  a  parallel  for  the  ancients  in  the  secret  f 
chamber,  or  the  women  weeping  for  Tam- 
m«z,  or   the   men  who  with    their  faces 
toward    the   east  worshipped  the  sun,  in 
some  one  or  other  of  our  secret  or  open 
Bins.     But  the  text  invites  our  attention 
less  to  the  crime  than  to  its  punishment. 
It  is   unnecessary    to    illustrate   what    is 
evident.     We  are  quite  sure  that  amidst 
&\\  our  privileges,  the  great  majority  of  ns 
are  wholly  given  to  idolatry.     We    need  i 
noti  alas  !  a  heavenly  conductor  to  sliow  us  1 
that  there  ore  those  of  all  ranks,  and  all 
conditions,  and  all  ages,  who  worship  the 
creature  instead  of  the  Creator.     We  are       | 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  mul- 
titudes who  neglect  and  despise  the  privi- 
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lieges  of  the  new  covenant,  as  there  were 
i  who  neglected  and  despised  those  of 
Jie  old  covenant.     And  what  is  the  con- 
tquence  ?   Why,  the  same  process  is  going 
The  man  with  tlie  writer's  ink-horn, 
lis  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
1  {and.     A  selection  is  being  made  between 
I  ^ose  who  join  in  the  prevailing  idolatries, 
L  and  those  who  "  sigh   and  cry "  for  such 
abominations.      And    the    men   with    the 
slaughter  weapons  in  their  hands,  are  ever 
ready  to  inflict  on  the  obstinate  transgres- 
sors the  merited  punishment. 

The  process  is  represented  in  the  text 
I  in  an  emblematic  manner.     The  judgment 
I  of  God  upon  sinners  is  a  terrible  slaughter 
effected  by  the  agency  of  appointed  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  persons  who  are  intended  to 
be  saved  in  the  general  massacre,  are  first 
distinguished  by  a  mark  set  upon    their 
foreheads.     Thus  God  condescends  to  illus- 
trate his  manner  of  dealing  with  us.     The 
I  judgments  are  a  sword — his  distinguishing 
I  mercy  is  the  mark  set  upon  those  who  are 
I  to   be  excepted   in    the    impending  ruin. 
I  JjBt  us  examine  the  transaction,  and  en- 
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deavour  to  discover  the  moral  process  which 
is  exhibited  by  these  striking  figures. 

We  see  in  the  state  of  Jerusalem,  idola- 
trous Jerusalem,  a  picture  of  the  great 
mass  of  society — the  world.  The  Jews 
were,  by  inheritance,  the  people  of  God. 
They  enjoyed,  at  the  period  in  which 
Ezekiel  lived,  exclusively  the  privileges  of 
the  Church.  They  were  by  a  visible  sign 
introduced  into  a  participation  of  the 
highest  blessings  which  God  dispensed. 
Tliey  were  all  brought  into  covenant  with 
God.  And  this  is  our  state.  We  too  are 
in  baptism  made  members  of  Christ,  heirs 
of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  great  difference  is,  that  ours 
is  a  higher  calling;  our  privileges  are  more 
substantial,  our  knowledge  clearer,  our 
hopes  brighter.  But  the  cases  are  parallel. 
In  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  then, 
and  of  ourselves  now,  we  do  but  see  differ- 
ent scenes  in  the  same  history ;  different 
passages  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
Jews,  with  all  their  privileges,  neglected 
God,  and  fell  into  idolatry.  We  look 
around   us,   and    witness    the  same   fact. 


I 
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The  rich  privileges  of  the  Gospel  are  de- 
spised ;  the  baptismal  vow  is  broken,  and 
the  Dame  of  Christian  is  all  that  most  re- 
tain of  their  interest  in  the  Church. 

We  will  not  presume  to  limit  God's 
mercy.  When  our  Lord  was  asked  whe- 
ther there  were  few  who  are  saved,  he  gave 
no  answer  to  the  question.  Neither  will 
we  venture  to  compare  one  period  with 
another,  and  accuse  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  as  being  one  of  unusual  sinfulness. 
But  we  may  assume  two  points  without 
any  danger  of  presumption.  There  are 
many  now  who  defile  themselves  with 
idolatry,  with  infidelity,  and  excesses.  And 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  sinfulness 
of  our  age  is  of  a  very  aggravated  charac- 
ter. We  cannot  think  of  the  amount  of 
profligacy  and  bad  principles  that  exist 
around  us,  without  feeling  that  the  words 
of  the  text  might  well  now  have  been  first 
ittered :    "  Go  ye  through  the  city,  and 

lite ;  let  not  your  eye  spare,  neither  have 
'e  pity." 

That  command  is  uttered.  The  sen- 
tence against  sin  is  always  in  force.  Men 
p3 
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cannot  corrupt  themselves  with  impunity. 
We  see  in  the  emblematic  picture  of 
Ezekiel's  vision,  what  is  always  going  on 
in  God'a  government  of  the  world.  The 
ministers  of  punishment  are  ever  abroad., 
They  approach  the  sinner  in  difTerenfil 
forms.  There  is  no  calculating  when  then 
may  make  their  terrible  visit.  They  maj 
come  to  cut  him  down  by  sickness,  per- 
haps, after  &  long  career  of  evil.  They  may 
come  to  stop  hini  short  by  a  sudden  stroke 
in  the  midst  of  his  course  of  sin,  and  hurl 
him  young  and  active  into  perdition.  Or 
they  may  come  to  bid  him  sin  on  with  a 
hardened  conscience,  daily  increasing  his 
guilt  and  condemnation.  In  some  form 
or  other  they  are  ever  at  hand.  Every, 
sin  brings  them  nearer,  inviting  them,  ; 
it  were,  to  carry  God's  sentence  in 
execution. 

When,  under  the  old  covenant,  a  vieibl 
interposition  of  God  swept  oiF  a  whott 
generation  of  transgressors,  and  ridded 
land,  which  they  had  defiled,  of  its  guiltj 
inhabitants,  there  was  a  plain  declaratioi 
of  the  Divine   anger  against   sin,  and 
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striking  commentary  of  such  passages  of 
icripture  as  that  now  before  us.  We  do  not 
ritness  such  judgments ;  we  do  not  in  the 
reame  way  see  sin  immediately  visited  with 
I  temporal  chastisement.     But  is  God's  anger 
I  against  sin  less  evident?    Can  we  not  read 
I  in  the  constitution  of  things  precisely  the 
I  same  lesson  as  that  which  was  taught  by 
those  judgments?     When  a  life  of  intem- 
perance leads  to  disease  and  misery,  and 
the  neglect  of  talents  is  visited  by  misfor- 
tune and  distress,  is  it  not  folly  to  talk 
about  these  being  the  natural  consequences 
of  ill  conduct,  and  to  forget  who  it  is  that 
made  them  the  consequences  of  such  con- 
duct at  all?     The  sickness  and  weakness 
that  prey   upon    the    profligate,   and   the 
spiritual   ignorance   that  reigns  over  the 
man   whose  heart  and    thoughts   are    set 
wholly  on    the  world,    and  the   pangs  of 
conscience  that  disturb  the  prosperous  sin- 
ner, are  as  much  the  ministers  of  the  Di- 
vine vengeance,  as  were  the  men  with  the 
slaughter  weapons  in  their  hands  in  the 
prophet's  vision.     They  differ  but  in  this; 
that  they  give  not  the  final  stroke.     Death 
p4 
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is  the  la8t  messeoger.     This  stroke  intrc 
duces  to  eternity. 

In  the  time  when  the  sin  is  most  pre- 
valent, the  punishment  is  not  universal 
When  the  ministers  of  punishment  receiw 
their  commission,  another  commission  u 
given  too.  The  aiuount  of  human  wicked 
ness  might  well  justify  a  complete  destrut^ 
tion ;  a  corrupt  nature  is  man's  birthright  \ 
and  there  is  not  a  single  individual  of  thi 
race  who  does  not  accumulate  upon  liini! 
self  an  amount  of  gTiilt  extensive  enough  U 
pollute  a  world.  But  there  is  a  difTerenra 
among  men ;  a  difference  produced  bj 
Divine  grace.  Though  all  are  fallei^ 
though  all  are  guilty  and  sinful,  all  an 
not  in  the  same  state ;  all  do  not  sya 
tematically  engage  in  idolatry.  There  an 
some  who  prize  the  privilege  of  being  thi 
people  of  God,  and  grieve  to  witness  th« 
abominations  that  surround  them.  Tin 
state  of  mind  in  wLich  they  entertain  thesf 
feelings  has  been  produced  by  the  Spirii 
of  God.  He  has  caused  tliera  to  dift^ 
from  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness 
He  has  excited  in  their  souls  the  sentt 
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ments  they  experience.  And  he  will  not 
desert  them. 

When  God  prepares  to  punish,  he  never 
forgets  his  people.  Lot  is  saved  in  the  ruin 
of  Sodom,  and  Jeremiah  is  protected  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Not  a  hair  of 
their  heads  can  perish.  They  canuut  be 
plucked  from  the  hand  of  their  Saviour. 
Having  been  marked  by  "  the  man  clothed 
with  linen,  which  has  the  writer's  inkhorn 
by  his  side,"  they  are  safe  when  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  is  executed;  for  the 
destroying  angels  have  received  the  com- 
mand, "  come  not  near  any  man  upon  whom 
is  the  mark." 

My  brethren,  we  believe  the  agent  of 
mercy  is  abroad  in  the  world  now,  setting 
a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that 
sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations 
that  be  done  in  the  midst  of  us.  Are  we, 
think  you,  subjects  for  his  work  ?  Let  us 
attempt  to  sketch  the  picture  of  those 
whom  he  singles  out  from  an  ungodly 
world,  and  then  estimate  our  hopes  and 
prospects.  The  persons  who  are  to  receive 
the  mark  are  described  by  a  single  trait  of 
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their  character.  They  are  those  "  that  sij^ 
and  that  cry  for  the  abomiDations  that  bs 
done  in  the  midst"  of  them.  But  it  woul 
not  be  easy  to  assign  a  single  trait  so  8 
solutely  decisive  of  the  state  of  the  heart 
There  is  but  one  class  of  persons  who  fe« 
any  sorrow  for  the  prevalence  of  sin.  Ma 
never  begin  to  sorrow  for  sin  in  others  t 
they  have  mourned  deeply  for  it  in  theiri 
selves.  The  love  of  God  must  have  bet 
ht  up  in  the  heart ;  the  man  must  haT 
got  new  tastes,  new  desires,  new  feeling 
before  he  will  feel  any  real  sorrow  for  th| 
dishonour  done  to  God  by  the  sins  i 
others.  The  profession  of  religion  may  \ 
deceptive,  it  mRj  be  delusion,  or  hypocriq 
Many  a  one  calls  upon  the  name  of  Chri 
whom  he  will  deny  that  he  ever  knen 
The  language  of  devotion  may  be  heai 
where  the  heart  is  cold  ;  and  the  heart  H 
self  is  sometimes  warmed  for  a  short  spai 
with  feelings,  that  are  but  the  offspring'  9 
a  heated  imagination.  But  when  a  man  j 
once  sincerely  interested  for  the  honour  ■ 
God ;  when  it  is  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  t 
that  God  is  despised  and  neglected  ;  wha 
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rivers  of  waters  run  down  his  eyes  because 
men  keep  not  the  Divine  law ; — then  there 
is  pretty  clear  evidence  that  he  is  in  earnest 
in  his  profession,  and  that  he  has  really 
imbibed  a  love  of  holiness, 

But  we  may  mistake  even  here.  We 
may  think  attachment  to  a  party,  and 
jealousy  of  those  who  oppose  us,  to  be  the 
feeling  required.  We  may  envy  successful 
siuners,  and  think  that  we  do  but  hate 
their  sins.  We  may  have  a  natural  dis- 
taste for  particular  vices,  and  mistake  a 
merely  human  feeUng  for  concern  for  the 
honour  of  God.  Every  thing  really  pre- 
cious will  have  its  counterfeit.  We  must 
take  care  that  we  do  not  impose  upon  our- 
selves. To  "  sigh  and  cry  for  all  the  abo- 
minations that  be  done  in  the  midst"  of  us, 
is  not  to  entertain  narrow  and  exclusive 
feeUngs  towards  our  fellow-men  ;  it  is  not 
to  constitute  ourselves  and  those  that  think 
with  us  the  only  dopoaitaries  of  the  truth, 
and  to  look  with  contempt  on  those  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  our  peculiarities  ;  it  is 
pot  to  speak  with  rancour  and  bitterness 
of  those  whom  we  may,  whether  right  or 
p6 
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wfon^  cboose  to  consider  as  miscbievoua 
pn  mnm — H  is  to  gnexe  for  sin  ets  suck  ;  it 
K  !•  BMom  for  the  miserr  it  brings  upon 
Am  worid,  to  kunble  ourselves  for  it,  as 
t  Uw  suae  nsture  as  obstinate  sin- 
I  kpoldi^  for  salratioQ  to  the  Re- 
wbou  tbev  despise ;  it  b  to  laboar 
f  Vo  our  means  to  oppose  sin  ;  to 
9  publidr  on  God's  side,  to 
muiimnmt  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
•mkn  oaMeod  for  the  truth,  to  do  what  we 
OW  to  spr««cl  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
Tba»  who  "  sigh  and  cry  for  the  abomina- 
tions th*t.  arv  done  in  the  midst"  of  them, 
mutt  be  praying  pefsons ;  they  are  not  the 
thou^tiess  creatures  who  flutter  through 
life  witlKHJt  rvtiection  or  care.  The  state 
of  a  nxtdd  well  nigfa  sunk  in  idolatrr,  will 
not  admit  of  hatHts  of  levity ;  it  would 
SMtt  to  compel  meditation  aud  thoughtful* 

Bat.  my  brethren,  it  is  not  necessary  L 
to  eulatgo  ou  this  subject.  The  state  of  J 
mind  required,  is  so  finely  painted  by  these  f 
wonU  of  inspiration,  that  it  scarcely  needs  | 
iUuatratiou.      Is   it    ours!     How    do 
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regard  sin  ?  la  it  a  light  thing  in  our  eyes  ? 
Do  we  excuse  it,  or  laugh  at  it ;  or  do  we 
weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  look  upon  it  as  what  God  represents  a 
deadly  thing — a  plagae,  a  leprosy,  treason 
against  Heaven  ?  All  our  professions  of 
religion  are  vain,  unless  we  regard  it  thus. 
We  know  nothing  of  repentance,  we  know 
nothing  of  faith  ;  no,  nor  of  holiness  in 
thought,  or  word,  or  work,  till  our  religion 
rests  on  a  right  estimate  of  sin ;  till  we 
sigh  and  cry  for  the  abominations  done  in 
the  midst  of  us,  within  us,  and  around  us. 
May  God  show  us  the  evil  of  sin !  for 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  glory  in 
the  cross  of  Christ,  in  the  salvation  of  the 
Gospel. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  that  man  can 
do  that  can  save  him.  It  is  only  by  God's 
setting  his  mark  upon  us  that  we  can  ob- 
tain exemption  from  the  general  ruin.  We 
must  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ. 
We  must  by  faith  lay  hold  of  the  work  of 
the  Saviour.  It  is  not  what  we  can,  but 
what  God  does  for  us.  This  only  we  may 
trust  to.     It  is  not  the  most  poignant  sor- 
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row,  or  the  most  lively  desires  for  holiness 
that  can  save  us.  It  is  only  God's  mercy 
in  Christ.  May  God  set  the  mark  of  faith 
upon  us  !  May  his  messenger  of  mercy 
single  us  out  from  those  who  have  many 
of  them  inherited  the  same  privileges^  but 
have  despised  them  !  And  then,  when  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  takes  place,  no- 
thing will  harm  us ;  the  slaughter  weapon 
will  not  come  near  us.  Death  in  God's 
good  time  will  come,  but  it  will  be  in 
mercy.  For  we  shall  in  Abraham's  bosom 
wait  our  Lord's  coming,  and  finally  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord. 


SERMON    XIX. 


DIVINE   GRACE. 


«C 


1  Cor.  XV.  10. 
By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 


There  is  no  better  proof  of  true  holiness 
than  humility.  Our  condition  in  the  sight 
of  God  is  pretty  correctly  determined  by 
the  estimate  we  form  of  ourselves.  The 
unconverted  and  unbelieving  man,  how-- 
ever  great  and  aggravated  may  have 
been  his  sins,  is  ever  disposed  to  excuse 
and  palliate  them.  Place  before  him  his 
offences,  and  charge  him  upon  the  showing 
of  those  offences  with  having  violated 
God's  holy  law,  and  incurred  the  ruin  of 
his  soul.  He  will  acknowledge  the  fact, 
and  probably  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
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:  bat  he  will  at  the  same 
tell  voQ  that  be  did 
oAcMS  under  similar  cir- 
hsTe  done:    that    he 
jieUei  to  tcBptakiDa  of  Dunsual  violeoce ; 
tlMt,  m  fret,  it  eoold  not  have  been  others 
wiat.    TUs  is  the  way  in  which  the  iiatu- 
al  ■■■  Beets  the  diaige  of  sia.     Let  i 
lercne    the    jMCtare,  and    see   bow  the 
Tiffwilml  Ban  coodacts  himself  with  regard 
to  iL     Ijook  at  him  in  the  hour  when  the 
'  Thm    art    the  man,'*   riaee    up 
;  him,  when    there  is  broagfat    out 
IB  his  Mmscienee  &  vivid  recollection  of  J 
his  ttmosgreesioQ.     Is  there  anr  attempt  at  ' 
excuse  or  palliation  ?  is  there  any,  the  most  i 
remote  insinDatioa    that  he  sinned  upon 
cwupuisioa,  and  that  cousequecttj  God  is 
the  Author  of  sin  t     No  \  there  is  nothing 
but  confes^oo,  and   repeataoce,  and  hu- 
militT.     His  language  is,  "  I  have  sinned, 
and  have  committed   iniquity,  and    have  I 
rebelled,  even  br  departing  from  thy  pre- 
cepts, and  from  thj  Judgments.     O  Lord, 
righteousness    belongeth    nnto    thee,  bat  i 
unto  me  confusion  of  face."     All  that  is  , 
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evil  io  him  is  the  produce  of  his  own  cor- 
rupt will,  of  his  own  evil  heart.  What  ia 
good  in  him  has  been  wrought  in  liim  by 
the  Author  and  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift, — "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am." 

The  Scriptures  afford  us  several  ex- 
amples of  the  feelings  of  the  servants  of 
God  under  conviction  of  sin.  We  must 
remember  the  instance  of  Hezekiab.  We 
have  just  heard  the  language  of  Daniel — 
the  text  presents  us  with  the  words  of 
Paul.  These  distinguished  saints  excelled 
ordinary  men  in  humility  as  much  as  they 
did  in  holiness.  When  they  had  made 
their  greatest  attainments  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God,  they  were  most  alive  to  their 
own  deficiencies. 

The  remarkable  privileges  by  which  St. 
Paul  was  distinguished,  seem  to  have 
rendered  him  more  humble.  He  rarely 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  honoured  instru- 
ment employed  so  extensively  in  the  works 
of  the  Gospel,  without  alluding  to  his  own 
unworthinesa.  He  never  forgot  that  the 
Lord  whom  he  persecuted,  arrested  him  in 
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his  infatuated  career ;  that  while  he  was 
left  to  himself  he  refuted  the  truth,  and 
grievously  ravaged  the  Church.  And  he 
felt,  felt  with  self-loathing,  that  had  not  a 
high  and  holy  influence  interfered  for  his 
rescue,  he  would  have  gone  on  makinia^ 
havoc  of  believers,  and  treasuring  up  wrath 
against  his  own  soul.  In  the  passage  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  words  of  the 
text,  he  is  setting  forth  the  evidence  of 
our  Lord's  resurrection  which  is  derived 
from  the  fact  of  his  appearing  to  various 
persons  among  hie  disciples  after  his  death. 
"  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the 
twelve ;  after  that  he  was  seen  of  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once ;  of  wh<nii 
the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present* 
but  some  are  fallen  asleep.  After  that  he 
was  seen  of  James ;  then  of  all  the  apostles. 
And  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as 
of  one  bom  out  of  due  time."  He  does 
not  thus  reckon  himself  among  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  resurrection,  without  express- 
ing his  conviction,  that  he  deserved  not  to 
be  singled  out  for  so  great  an  honour. 
"  For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that 
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am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God ; 
but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am ;" 
as  if  he  bad  said,  My  former  unbelief  and 
violeuce  reduce  me  to  a  much  lower  rank 
than  the  original  disciples.  I  have  been 
made  a  Christian  and  a  preacher  by  the 
free  mercy  of  God, 

The  text  sets  before  us  an  important 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  humility 
of  such  a  man  would  aiford  matter  for  an 
interesting  inquiry.  But  I  would  treat 
the  words  not  as  exhibiting  individual  cha- 
racter, but  as  expressing  a  general  truth 

-as  words  which  each  one  of  ua  may  make 
Ids  own,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  ana  what 
I  am." 

The  word  which  our  translators  have 
rendered  grace,  may  also  be  rendered  good- 
ness, or  favour ;  and  with  a  reference  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
passage  might  be  translated,  •'  By  the 
mercy  or  favour  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
But  that  peculiar  operation  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  by  which  the  soul  is  brought  from 
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its  natural  state  to  a  spiritual  state,  is 
generally  distinguished  in  theological  lan- 
guage, by  the  word  "  grace."  It  is  clear 
irom  the  context,  that  the  favour  which 
the  Apostle  expressly  acknowledges,  was 
this  gracious  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for 
he  says  immediately  afterwards,  "  his  grace 
which  was  bestowed  upon  me  was  not  in 
vain  ;  but  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  Giod 
which  was  with  me ;"  where  the  word  evi- 
dently cannot  bear  any  other  meaning. 

But  in  every  sense  which  the  worcl  will 
bear,  we  may  each  of  us  most  certainly 
Bay,  "By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am."     By  the  mercy  of  God  we  enjoy  our 
lives  and  faculties.     We  exist  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 
We  owe  our  being  to  his  favour,  as  evinced 
I  in  creation.    Every  thing  that  distinguishes 
I  UB  from  other  beings,  is  derived  from  the 
same  source.     Reason  and  speech,  which 
elevate  our  race  so  high  above  the  other 
members  of  creation,    were  conferred   by 
Bovereign  mercy.     We  are  called,  by  every 
I  thought  of  these  blessings,  to  acknowledge 
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with  gratitude,  that  "  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  are  what  we  are." 

But  the  lives  which  God  has  given,  God 
only  can  preserve.  There  needs  just  as 
great  power  to  keep  a  created  thing  in 
life,  as  to  give  it  life.  Unless  Omnipotence 
uphold  it,  it  must  relapse  into  nothing. 
And  yet  it  can  have  no  stronger  claim  to 
preservation,  than  it  had  to  creation.  That 
it  is  preserved,  is  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
goodness.  It  is  the  mercy,  the  favour  of 
God,  which  has  preserved  us  in  Hfe — that 
has  kept  us  amid  the  dangers  to  which  «e 
are  continually  exposed,  by  which  we  Lave 
been  often  threatened.  But  there  are 
oircumstauces  under  which  life  may  be  re- 
garded rather  as  a  misery  than  a  blessing. 
What  is  man  without  the  enjoyment  of  rea^ 
son?  And  yet,  on  what  a  poor  tenure  do  we 
hold  our  reason  !  We  carry  our  most  pre- 
cious faculty  about  with  us  in  a  tabernacle 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  at  war 
with  it.  It  sympathises,  nicely  sympathises, 
with  the  body,  and  from  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  80  faithless  a  companion,  is  in 
constant  jeopardy.     The  highest  and  most 
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aspiring  minds  stand  ofteu  on  the  very 
brink  of  madness,  and  the  lowest  and  most 
grovelling  minds  are  often  separated  but 
by  a  step  from  positive  imbecility.  The 
Creator  alone  can  keep  up  the  regular 
working  of  the  wonderful  machinery ;  and 
if  we  enjoy  a  sound  and  healthy  intellect, 
it  "  is  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  what 
we  are." 

But  there  are  diseases  beside  the  dis- 
eases of  mind,  which  may  strip  life  of  hap- 
piness, and  plunge  us  in  suffering.  Our 
bodies  have  been  so  polluted  by  sin,  that 
misery  seems  sometimes  to  claim  them 
as  its  own,  and  to  treat  them  as  its 
bond-slaves.  Every  portion  of  our  body 
is  the  province  of  some  particular  dis- 
ease. Every  kind  and  description  of  pain 
are  constantly  exercising  their  cruel  in- 
fluence over  some  of  us.  Our  passions, 
and  our  labours,  and  our  cares,  are  con- 
tinually exposing  us  to  some  of  the  modi- 
fications of  physical  evil,  and  laying  us 
open  to  the  brand  of  suffering.  If  we  are 
not  racked  by  pain,  if  we  are  not  pining  in 
sickness — Oh,  with  what  gratitude  are  we 
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called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  Divine 
goodness,  and  in  thankful  adoration  to  con- 
feea,  that  "by  the  grace  of  God  we  are 
what  we  are !" 

We  depend  on  God's  providential  mercy 
for  every  moment  of  life,  of  health,  of 
reason.  It  is  still  more  evident  that  we 
are  dependent  on  his  favour  for  every 
Spiritual  blessing.     Man  is  now  but  the 

iserable  wreck  of  God's  workmanship. 
f*  God  created  man  upriglit,  but  he  has 
•feund  out  many  inventions."  In  Adam 
fH  died  1  and  such  is  our  present  condition, 
.■^at  "  we  go  astray  from  our  birth ;"  and 
unless  arrested  in  our  career  of  sinfulness, 
fiever  stop  short  till  we  have  effected  our 
.own  ruin.  Wc  have  bnt  to  look  around  us 
Ao  see  the  working  of  this  natural  process. 
And  these  representations  of  the  Scrip- 
4,nteB  are  not  mere  declamation — they  do 
flot  contain  one  particle  of  exaggeration ; 
and  so  bring  in  abundant  proof  of  the 
^rfect  accuracy  of  the  most  melancholy 
iBtatements  of  the  word  of  God. 

What  has  mankind  been  in  the  various 

immunities  that  have  not  enjoyed  the 
3 
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light  of  revelation  ?  What  is  it  still  ? 
Idolatrous,  cruel,  licentious.  Call  to  miud 
the  vile  and  lascivious  practices  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  by  the  superstitions  of  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity.  Look 
at  the  wretched  Hindoo  dragging  the  car 
of  his  shapeless  idol,  or  haply  throwing 
himself  beneath  its  wheels;  and  then  think 
of  our  privileges — of  our  pure  theology,  of 
our  perfect  morality,  of  our  reasonable  ser- 
vice ;  and  while  you  remember  that  these 
blessings  were  not  of  our  own  seeking,  or 
of  our  discovering,  but  taught  us  by  a 
revelation  from  God ;  say,  whether  every 
one  of  us  is  not  bound  to  exclaim  in  over- 
whelming thankfulness,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am  !" 

But,  my  brethren,  it  is  not  knowledge 
merely  that  can  make  us  what  we  should  be. 
It  is  not  knowledge ;  no,  not  even  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  God,  that  can  trans- 
form the  natural  man  into  the  spiritual 
man — that  can  make  us,  instead  of  the 
enemies,  the  friends  of  God.  This  is,  alas ! 
a  trath,  of  which  we  need  not  go  far  for 
evidence.    In  Christian   lands,  and  amid 
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Christian  privileges,  and  in  spite  of  Cliris- 
tian  instruction,  the  great  majority  of  men 
are  ever  found  living  in  a  state  of  im- 
morality, or  insensibility,  or  worldliness. 
Though  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  among 
and  the  means  of  diffusing  it  are  ex- 
tensively employed,  we  have  only  to  look 
out  upon  our  own  population  to  find 
abundant  proof  of  what  I  have  just  as- 
serted. We  find  a  large  proportion  of 
those  around  us  devoting  themselves  to 
the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  and 
living  as  those  who  are  never  to  die ; 
tJthers,  who  are  living  without  any  thought 
of  another  state,  who  seem  to  be  perfectly 
rareless  about  their  souls  ;  and  others, 
3gain,  who  are  completely  engrossed  by 
-the  concerns  of  the  present  world.  This 
IB  all  perfectly  natural  for  man  in  his 
■present  state :  his  heart  naturally  bends 
to  earth  as  its  centre.  It  requires  an  influ- 
IBnce  from  without,  a  higher,  a  Divine  in- 
fluence, to  lead  him  to  set  his  affection  on 
the  things  above.  My  brethren,  if  we  have 
Jbeen  brought  to  feel  the  necessity  of  loolcing 
to  the  interest  of  our  souls,  of  choosing  the 
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one  thing  needful,  of  seeking  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  bis  righteousness,  it  is  "  by 
the  grace  of  God  we  are  what  we  are." 

It  ia  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
difficulties  which  probably  surpass  every 
intellect,  but  the  Supreme  intellect ;  or  to 
reconcile  the  apparently  contending'  truths 
which  are  evidently  too  high  for  man's 
ingenuity.  I  invite  no  such  inquiry,  and 
would  not  for  a  moment  encourage  you 
to  enter  upon  unprofitable  investigations. 
The  whole  tenor  of  revelation  suflBciently 
proves  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  God 
treats  him  as  a  free  agent.  We  feel  our 
free  agency.  But  it  is  a  certain  truth 
that  every  thing  that  is  good  in  man  is 
the  gift  of  God — that  every  pious  thought, 
every  holy  determination,  every  heaven- 
ward wish,  is  put  into  our  souls  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  we  are  living  more  regular 
lives  than  the  wretched  slaves  of  sensuality 
— if  we  are  acting  with  a  view  to  eternity 
— if  we  are  living  above  the  world  and  ita 
vanities, — we  are  met  by  the  question,  which 
should  beat  down  every  aspiring  thought, 
*'  Who  maketli  thee  to  differ  ?  and  what 
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hast  tbou  that  tliou  didst  not  receive?"  and 
by  the  bumbling  consideration,  that  "  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  are  what  we  are." 

The  first  dawn  of  religion  in  the  soul  is 
the  effect  of  the  Divine  goodness.  The 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  fertile 
the  barren  Boil,  and  changes  the  heart  of 
stone  into  the  heart  of  flesh.  The  same 
influence  must  carry  on  the  work.  The 
same  grace  which  convinces  us  of  our  own 
guilt  and  danger,  and  of  our  inability  of 
ourselves  to  escape  "  the  wrath  to  come," 
must  bring  us  to  recei"ve  the  Gospel  plan 
of  revelation.  And  when  we  have,  in  deep 
conviction  of  our  lost  condition,  sought  re- 
ftige  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  and,  confessing 
ourselves  to  be  miserable  sinners,  have 
fixed  all  our  hopes  on  the  Saviour,  this 
grace  alone  can  uphold  us  in  this  blessed 
■  fitith,  and  enable  us  to  testify  our  faith  by 
Es)  life  of  holiness.  This  grace  alone  can 
lable  us  to  advance  in  the  Christian 
sourse,  that,  having  successfully  struggled 
rath  the  enemies  of  our  souls,  we  may  at 
ingth  attain  the  inheritance  incorruptible 
§WQd  undefiled  in  heaven. 
ft2 
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My  brethren,  "  by  tbe  grace  of  God  we 
are  what  we  are."  His  providential  good- 
ness preserves  our  lives,  our  reason,  our 
health,  our  comforts ;  our  public  and  pri- 
vate privileges.  The  influeuce  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  our  souls  produces  all  that  is 
good  and  lovely  in  ns,  and  keeps  us  from 
the  enormities  that  are  working  the  ruin 
of  others.  If  we  have  sincerely  devoted 
ourselves  to  the  service  of  God,  it  is  still 
"  by  the  grace  of  God  that  we  are  what  we 
are."  What  is  this  consideration  calcu- 
lated to  teach  us  ?  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  what  it  naturally  first 
suggests  to  us.  It  is  above  all  things  cal- 
culated to  make  us  humfile.  We  have 
indeed,  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  All  that 
we  have  that  is  worth  having,  is  the  gift  of 
God.  We  have  been  singled  out  to  receive 
it,  not  for  our  own  worthiness,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  his  mere  mercy.  This,  at  least, 
should  bring  down  every  high  thought 
within  us,  and  keep  us  from  thinking  of 
ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to 
think. 

But  it  is  evidently  calculated  to  lead  us 
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to  feel  the  propriety  ofgieitig  owrsehes  up  to 
tke  service  of  God.  Tbis  is  so  evident,  that 
it  needs  not  to  be  enlarged  upon.  We 
owe  all  to  our  Father  in  heaven.  Shall  we 
feel  no  gratitude?  We  can  express  our 
gratitude  only  by  living  to  him.  Shall  we 
turn  against  him  the  powers  which  he  has 
spared,  the  benefits  which  he  has  given  ? 
Being  bought  with  a  price,  shall  we  not 
glorify  God,  with  our  bodies  and  our 
spirits,  which  are  God's  ?  We  must  be  in- 
sensible indeed,  if  we  are  not  stirred  up  to 
show  ourseives  on  the  Lord's  side,  by  the 
thought  that  "  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are 
what  we  are." 

My  brethren,  I  add  but  a  few  words 
more ;  they  must  be  words  of  warning. 
What  effect  has  this  truth  upon  us  ?  Does 
it  make  us  humble  and  active  ?  If  it  does 
not,  our  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous.  What  God  has  given,  God  can 
withdraw.  We  may  quench  the  Spirit, 
and  if  we  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain, 
it  will  be  hereafter  but  an  aggravation  of 
our  misery,  that  we  can  now  say — "  By  the 
grace  of  God,  we  are  what  we  are." 
q3 
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FsALU  cxix.  129. 
"  Thy  testimonies  are  wonderful.'' 

The  hundred  and  ninteentli  Psalm  may 
regarded  as  an  inspired  poem  in  bonour  o^ 
revealed  trutb.     It  ia  well  nigh  filled  wil 
the  praises  of  the  word  of  God.    In  almost 
every  sentence  the  sacred  writer  cclcbratev 
the  various  eseellenees  of  the  Divine  la*, 
and  under  different  names  proclaims  it  M 
of  surpassing  value.     The   subject  of  hw 
holy  strain  is  one  wiiicli  he  cannot  exbausC 
and  one  of  which  he  cannot  be  vrearied 
and  the  noble  composition  in  which  it  i« 
treated,  is  at  once  the  longest  and  the  most 
elaborate  among  the  songs  of  Zion.     The 
!  has  expressed  are  those  which 
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ever  prevail  in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 
Every  individual  of  that  "  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  that,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands, 
stand  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
Lamb,"  has  regarded  the  book  of  God  just 
as  the  Psalmist  regarded  it ;  has  delighted 
himself  in  his  commandments,  has  loved  his 
precepts,  and  looked  upon  his  testimonies 
as  wonderful. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all   necessary  to 

prove,  that  by  the  word  "  testimonies,"  in 

the  text,  the  Psalmist  means  the  revealed 

will  of  God.     Among  the  many  names  by 

l-which  the   book  of  Revelation  is  distin- 

l-guiahed  in  this  Psalm^  this  is  one  of  the 

l-tnost  frequent.      It   is   employed  in    this 

I  flense  upwards  of  twenty  times ;  and  it  is 

l.byno  means  exclusively  in  this  Psalm  that 

he  word  is  thus  employed.      The  words 

'  testimony"  and  "  testimonies,"  occur  re- 

rpeatedly  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  with 

I  the    same   signification.      They    originally 

liBppIied,  as  the  word  does  in  the  text,  to 

that  most  important  communication  of  the 

..will  of  God,  which  was  made  to  Mosee. 

q4 
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But  all  Scripture  is  most  appropriately  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  same  description  ;  and  I 
would  invite  you  to  regard  tlie  title  in  its 
most  extensive  application,  as  including 
the  whole  Bible,  while  we  examine  the 
expressive  words,  "  Thy  testimonies  are 
wonderful."  . 

And  this  is  by  no  means  to  do  violence  I 
to  the  word.  A  title  that  is  applied  to  a  I 
part  of  the  word  of  God  may  well  be  ap- 
plied to  al! ;  and  that  not  only  because  j 
all  proceeds  from  the  same  Author,  and  is  1 
given  with  the  same  object,  but  because  all  j 
treats  of  the  same  matter,  and  sets  forth  I 
the  same  eternal  truth.  May  the  Holy  I 
Spirit  be  with  us,  while  we  meditate  upon  ] 
the  inspired  words,  "  Tiiy  testimonies  are  I 
wonderful !" 

Now  of  the  various  particulars  iu  which  j 
we  trace  the  correctness  of  the  description  I 
of  the  Psalmist,  there  is  one  which  stands  ] 
greatly  prominent : — the  Scriptures  are  j 
surpassingly  "  wonderful,"  as  coming  from  I 
God.  They  are  the  testimonies  of  Jehovah,  I 
the  communication  that  has  been  made  to  ] 
the  human  race  by  the  high  and  lofty  One,  I 
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that  inhabitetb  eternity.  They  "  came  not 
in  old  time,  by  the  will  of  man  :  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  aa  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  There  cannot  surely 
well  be  any  thing  more  wonderful,  than 
that  the  Creator  should  hold  converse  with 
his  creatures.  That  the  infinite  Being 
should  condescend  to  communicate  the 
truth  to  children  of  the  dust ;  weak  in 
their  original  constitution,  and  fallen  from 
the  state  in  which  He  placed  them.  Well 
might  the  Israelites,  who  witnessed  the 
transactions  of  Sinai,  aay,  in  astonishment, 
"  We  have  seen  this  day,  that  God  doth 
talk  with  man,  and  he  liveth."  For  it 
might  well  have  been  expected,  that  he 
would  never  "  shew  his  glory  and  his 
greatness,"  but  to  vindicate  his  power  and 
justice  in  the  destruction  of  a  disobedient 
race.  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  per- 
fections of  God,  the  more  we  must  be 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  astonishing,  that 
he  should  have  made  to  a  man  a  writ- 
'  -ten  communication  of  hie  will ;  and  when 
•we  think  of  the  Divine  origin  cf  the 
.Scriptures,  we  cannot  but  exclaim  with 
q5 
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the  Psalmist — "  Thy  testimonies  are  won- 
derfii!." 

It  would  naturally  be  expected,  that  a 
commuuication  made  by  God  would  bear 
strong  internal  evidence  of  its  origin.  The 
fece  of  Moses,  when  he  came  down  from 
the  Mount,  was  still  irradiated  with  the 
splendour  which  prevails  in  the  present 
of  the  Father  of  lights.  The  book  of  God 
might  be  expected  to  be  illumined  with 
the  glory  of  its  Almighty  Author,  and  to 
bear  about  it  visiblo  tokens  of  having  de- 
scended from  heaven ;  and  such  is  really 
the  case.  God's  testimonies  are  wonder- 
ftiL  There  is  a  sacredness,  and  a  aelf- 
evidenoe  about  them,  which  nothing  but 
wiliiii  blindness  can  overlook.  They  are 
wonderful,  from  the  subjects  of'  which  they 
treat :  they  make  known  to  ua  truths  with 
which  we  could  never  have  become  ac- 
quainted, had  not  God  himself  revealed 
them.  They  set  before  us  the  perfections 
of  God,  and  they  make  known  to  us  what 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  of  the  na- 
ture of  God.  They  tell  us  of  the  creation 
[•  of  the  visible  world  ;  of  the  state  in  which 
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man  was  created  ;  of  the  way  in  which  he 
fell  from  original  righteousness ;  of  his  his- 
tory since  he  has  been  in  bis  present  state ; 
of  the  way,  which,  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  God  has  devised  to  restore 
him.  They  tell  us  of  the  Word  becoming 
flesh,  and  dwelling  among  men,  as  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  of 
his  receiving  in  his  own  person  the  penalty 
which  was  due  to  the  sins  of  man  ;  of  his 
being  crucified  for  our  offences,  and  rising 
again  for  our  justification,  and  ascending 
into  heaven  to  make  intercession  for  us, 
and  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  They  tell 
UB  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  ready  to 
help  our  infirmities,  and  to  aflrord  us 
strength  according  to  our  necessities.  All 
this  is  80  very  far  beyond  what  we  could 
ourselves  have  discovered — so  surprising, 
fio  astonishing — that  it  may  well  be  said  of 
that  Being  who  has  revealed  them,  "  Thy 
testimonies  are  wonderfiil." 

There  is  nothing  which  comes  from  man 
iwhich  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  man's 

ipression.  His  noblest  works  will  always 
'be  found  to  contain  traces  of  his  limited 
ft  6 
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powers.  The  microscope,  which  discov«s 
an  exquisite  finish  and  a  beautiful  com- 
pleteuess  in  the  most  minute  things  of 
God's  workmanship,  does  but  expose  the 
clumsiness  of  man's  workmanship.  The 
most  splendid  results  of  architectural  skill 
have  almost  uniformly  laid  the  artists 
open  to  the  shafts  of  criticism.  Are  they 
bold  and  sjiirited  ? — it  is  likely  that  they  are 
just  at  variance  with  a  classical  refinement. 
Are  they  pure,  and  chaste,  aod  elegant  ? — 
it  19  likely  that  they  want  in  originality, 
what  they  have  gained  in  delicacy.  But 
none  can  cavil  at  the  architecture  of  the 
forest,  none  can  complain  of  the  style  in 
which  the  God  of  all  the  earth  has  decked 
the  fair  form  of  nature.  It  needs  not  an 
elevated  taste,  or  an  exalted  judgment,  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  with  which  we 
are  surrounded — though  the  more  ele- 
vated our  taste  and  the  more  severe  our 
judgment,  the  better  we  shall  be  able  to 
estimate  the  glories  of  creation.  Let  us 
carry  the  comparison  to  the  efforts  of 
man's  powers  as  displayed  in  writing.  Let 
us  compare  his  achievements  in  eloquence^ 
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and  philosophy,  with  the  book  of  heaven ; 
and  who  does  not  feel  in  his  heart  the 
Bentiment  which  the  Psalmist  has  em- 
bodied in  the  words,  "  Thy  testimonies 
are  wonderful !"  They  are  wonderful,  from 
tJie  truth  which  forms  their  substance,  and 
the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 
Their  matter  is  truth,  without  any  mixture 
of  error ;  and  it  is  a.ddres8ed  to  us  in  a 
style  at  once  majestic  and  animated.  We 
know  too  well  the  character  of  what  man 
has  written — one  generation  of  writers 
has  had  but  to  remedy  the  errors  of 
another.  Age  after  age,  our  race  has 
been  accumulating  a  long  experience.  And 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  we  derive 
from  that  experience  is,  that  we  are  able 
to  detect  the  mistakes  and  fallacies  which 
have  been  written  by  the  wise  and  great. 
And  we  have  great  occasion  for  the  know- 
ledge with  which  we  are  thus  supplied. 
The  speculations  of  the  finest  intellects, 
and  the  inquiries  of  the  most  judicious  and 
candid  philosophers,  have  usually  resulted 
in  much  more  of  error  than  of  truth — a  na- 
tural law  has  branded  on  every  thing  human 
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the  word  "  imperfect,"  But  when  we 
come  to  the  book  of  God,  we  find  a  perfect 
moral  system.  We  have  reached  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  shifting  sand.  And  when 
we  drink  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life, 
and  quench  a  thirst  for  truth  in  draughts 
from  the  stream  that  flows  irom  the 
throne  of  God  —  if  we  are  not  devoid 
of  gratitude,  we  must  exclaim  in  devout 
thankfulness,  "  Thy  testimonies  are  won- 
derful !" 

And  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
written  is  not  less  wonderful,  than  the 
matter  they  contain.  In  human  composi- 
tions we  admire  particular  excellences — 
iu  the  Bible  we  find  all  excellences  com- 
bined. In  the  writing  of  the  same  sacred 
penman,  we  often  find  what  is  most  de- 
licate and  beautiful  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  what  is  most  sublime  and 
impressive.  They  address  alike  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart.  In  the  simple  and 
severe  style  of  history, — in  the  closeness 
and  weight  of  argument, — in  the  love- 
liness  and  loftiness  of  poetiy,  they  are 
equally  perfect  So  perfect,  as  to  have 
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often  extorted  even  from  prejudiced  hearers 
the  confession,  "  Thy  testimonies  are  won- 
derful." 

And  then  look  at  their  beautiful  adap- 
tation to  the  object  they  were  intended 
to  effect.  How  completely  they  set  forth 
the  truth !  How  plainly  they  set  before 
us  what  we  are  to  believe  and  what  we 
are  to  do !  They  are  not  composed  in  a 
systematic  form,  but  the  form  in  which 
they  come  to  us  is  much  more  impressive 
than  any  system  coald  have  been.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  the  Scriptures  is  the  way  in  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  adopt  man's  lan- 
guage, and  to  illustrate  the  things  of 
heaven  by  referring  to  objects  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Whatever  is  the  state 
of  the  reader,  he  is  able  to  derive  instruc- 
tion from  them.  The  most  ignorant  can 
lay  hold  of  its  plain  statements — and  the 
most  educated  will  but  have  the  greater 
cause  for  admiration.  Are  we  in  sorrow  ? — 
they  are  the  source  of  encouragement.  Are 
we  rejoicing  at  what  the  Lord  lias  done 
for  us? — they  afford  us  songs  of  praise. 
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Well  may  we  say  with  the  Psalmist 
God's  "  testimonies  are  wonderfnl." 

But  every  thing  truly  that  concerns 
Scriptures  is  wonderful.  Among  the  va- 
rious external  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  which  we  should  particularize, 
and  we  cannot  dwell  on  all.  Their  evi- 
dence is  wonderful.  The  men  who  wrote 
them  were  enabled  to  foretel  the  future 
and  to  perform  miraeles.  The  prophecies 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  arc  in  fact  still 
being  fulfilled,  with  perfect  accuracy;  and 
the  laws  of  evidence  will  not  allow  us  tti 
reject  the  body  of  testimony  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  miraculous  facts.  And  then  they 
carry  in  themselves  their  own  evidence — 
the  various  internal  circumstances  we  have 
already  noticed  are  so  many  proofs  of  their 
having  come  from  God.  And  all  this  is 
additional  to  that  inward  feeling  by  which 
the  believer  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is 
true — the  witness  in  himself,  which  is  tl 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

And  not  less  wonderful  is  their  trai 
mission  and  preservation.     The  malice  of 
enemies,    and   the    course   of  time,    have 
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never  torn  them  from  the  custody  of  the 
Church.  Israel  was  entrusted  with  the 
aucient  Scriptures ;  and  though  persecutors 
attempted  to  destroy  them,  and  faithless 
generations  neglected  them,  and  at  length 
the  popular  teachers  had  made  tliem  of 
none  effect  through  their  traditions  —  yet 
Israel  preserved  his  trust — and  the  uni- 
versal Church  received  at  his  hands  the 
precious  gift  sacred  and  inviolate.  It  was 
augmented  by  a  noMe  addition.  The  Old 
Testament  was  joined  by  tbe  New.  The 
Church  was  made  its  guardian ;  and 
though  persecutors  sought  to  destroy  it,  and 
though  heretics  sought  to  corrupt  it,  and 
the  Church  herself  became  corrupt  and 
yielded  to  an  usurped  power,  yet  she  never 
betrayed  her  trust :  and  when  it  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  men  to  reform  her,  they 
were  guided  in  their  work  by  the  blessed 
Book  which,  even  in  her  most  degraded 
state,  she  still  pressed  to  her  bosom  as  the 
Word  of  God.  We  have  had  ample  proof 
that  the  Bible  is  indestructible  ;  for  though 
it  has  often  been  in  the  hottest  fire,  it 
has  not  been  consumed.     We  need  not 
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other  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  God'8 
" testimonit^s  are  wonderful." 

But  how  ought  this  feet  to  affect  us! 
We  have  in  our  hands  this  wonderful  com- 
munication— how  ought  we  to  regard  it, 
and  to  treat  it?  It  is  clearly  our  duty 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  it — to 
"search  the  Scriptures."  We  know  and 
acknowledge  that  "  in  them  we  have  eternal 
life,  and  that  it  is  they  which  testify  of  the 
Saviour ;"  it  might  be  thought,  thereforev 
that  we  should  apply  to  them  with  eager- 
ness, and  peruse  them  with  interest;  and 
that  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  instinct. 
Think  of  the  animation  with  which  we 
read  a  letter  from  an  absent  friend.  Think 
of  the  curiosity,  of  the  excitement,  with 
which  we  read  any  communication  which 
we  think  likely  to  afFect  our  present  con- 
dition ;  and,  surely,  it  might  bo  supposed 
that  we  should  feel  some  interest  about  a 
message  from  heaven — and  we  shall  feel 
an  interest,  a  surpassing  interest,  in  that 
message,  unless  we  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  unless  our  souls  are  in  the  full 
occupation   of  the    sonl's   enemies.      The 
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testimonies  of  God  deserve  our  constant 
and  attentive  study.  They  "  are  able  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jeaus."  But  they  can 
afford  us  saving  instruction,  only  when  we 
approach  them  with  a  hearty  desire  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  only  when  we  are 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  mind  and  will 
of  God. 

But  a  communication  from  God  ought 
not  only  to  excite  our  interest,  but  to  com- 
via?id  our  reve^'cnce.  As  the  "  testimonies 
of  God  are  wonderful,"  we  ought  to  regard 
them  with  humility  and  awe.  It  is  quite 
right,  doubtless,  for  us  first  to  satisfy  our- 
eelves  that  they  are  what  they  profess  to 
be.  But  when  we  have  once  ascertained 
that  they  are  a  message  from  heaven,  the 
only  reasonaBle  course  is  to  believe  what 
they  reveal,  and  to  do  what  they  enjoin. 
The  highest  reason  is  to  submit  our  reason 
to  the  wisdom  of  God — the  highest  pru- 
dence is  to  inquire  what  he  would  have  us 
to  do.  It  will  be  at  our  peril  that  we 
O&tU  at  \U  or  despise  it.     It  will  be  well 
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for  US  to  take  heed  that  we  be  not  found 
fighting  against  God.  It  is  onlj  when  we 
come  to  the  Bible  in  a  teachable  spirit,  that 
we  have  any  reason  to  expect  a  blessing; 
for  "God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble."  We  can  read  the 
Scriptures  with  profit  only  when  we  pray 
over  them  ;  for  it  is  only  that  Holy  Spirit 
who  gave  the  Bible^  who  can  apply  its 
sacred  truths  to  our  minds,  and  carry  them 
to  our  hearts. 

Possessing,  as  we  do,  the  oracles  of  God  ; 
having  the  free  use  of  the  most  complete 
revelation  which  was  ever  made  to  man— 
we  are  evidently  called  i^on  for  gratitude. 
"  Prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see 
the  things  which  we  see,  and  have  not  seen 
them;  and  to  hear  the  things  which  we 
hear,  and  have  not  heard  them."  What 
"  hath  been  hid  from  ages,  and  from  gene- 
rations, is  now  made  manifest"  to  us.  And 
surely  it  becomes  us  to  receive  with  thank- 
fulness the  superior  privileges  which  our 
Father  in  heaven  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
us.  But  there  is  but  one  way  of  evincing 
our  gratitude.     If  by  Divine  grace  we  have 
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been  made  sensible  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
in  making  known  to  us  the  truth,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  truth.  It  is  quite 
vain  to  praise  God's  testimonies  as  wonder- 
ful, unless  they  have  touched  our  hearts. 
It  is  not  the  gratitude  of  the  lips  that  will 
profit  us  with  that  Being  who  searcheth 
the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the 
children  of  men.  He  will  acknowledge 
no  gratitude  that  does  not  lead  us  to 
devote  ourselves  to  his  service.  That  is  a 
barren  admiration,  indeed,  that  does  but 
lead  us  to  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  the 
Divine  mercy.  Oh,  may  the  truth,  my 
brethren,  not  tend  to  harden  our  hearts, 
but  to  convert  our  hearts  !  May  we  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  devices  of  Satan! 
Let  us  not  think  that  we  are  anything  the 
better  for  simply  admiring  the  truth,  if  the 
truth  does  not  make  us  free.  In  vain 
shall  we  acknowledge  that  God's  testi- 
monies are  wonderful,  unless  we  love  them, 
and  study  them,  and  make  them  the  rule 
of  our  faith  and  practice.  And  oh,  that 
God  would  pour  out  upon  us  a  spirit  of 
prayer !     Would  that  our  hearts  might  be 
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filled  with  a  desire  of  Divine  instmctioi 
Would  that  we  felt  more  of  the  vanity 
this  wretched  world,  more  of  our  need 
something  better  to  satisfy  us ;  and,  thei 
when  we  came  to  the  Scriptures,  and  foui 
in  them  a  Saviour,  we  should,  in  real  grat 
1-  tude,  acknowledge  that  God's  ''testimony 

are  wonderful," 
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Jeremiah  ix.  23,  24. 

**  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory 
in  his  wisdom,  neither  Jet  the  mighty  man  glory 
in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches :  But  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  this, 
that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judg- 
ment, and  righteousness,  in  t^ie  earth :  for  in  these 
things  I  delight,  saith  the:£o(rdJ" 

These  words  are  stated  by  the  prophet 
to  be  a  direct  communication  from  God 
himself.  They  are  marked  off  from  other 
passages,  which  he  was  himself  inspired  to 
utter,  by  the  sublime  announcement,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  May  He  who  addressed 
them  to  his  ancient  people,  and  preserved 
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tbem  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  grant 
that  we  may  examine  them  with  profit  to 
our  souls ! 

A  review  of  the  provocations  of  rebel- 
lious Judah,  had  been  followed  up  by  the 
Prophet,  by  an  impressive  prediction  of 
impending  judgments.  "  Shall  I  not  ' 
them  for  these  things?  saith  the  Lord:'! 
shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  I 
nation  as  this  ?  ....  I  will  make  Jemsaleai 
heaps,  and  a  den  of  dragons ;  and  I  will 
make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  withoul 

an    inhabitant I  will  scatter    tbem 

also  among  the  heathen,  whom  neitbea 
they  nor  their  fathers  have  known :  and  ] 
will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  I  bavn 
consumed  them."  In  an  age  of  genera 
corruption,  the  warning  voice  of  an 
spired  messenger  might  have  been  expectei 
to  cause  but  little  excitement,  and  to  e 
but  small  impression.  Satisfied  of  their 
country's  prosperity  when  she  was  in  hei 
utmost  need,  when  she  had  already  bi 
weakened  by  an  invader,  and  was  on 
very  eve  of  ruin,  the  degenerate  Jews  f 
fondly    trusted   that    they    possessed 
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means  of  deliverance.  Jehovah's  prophets 
were  neglected  and  persecuted,  and  whfn 
the  threatened  judgments  were  plainly  at 
hand,  yea,  when  they  were  already  being 
inflicted,  they  still  refused  to  bear  a  word 
of  reproof  or  admonition,  and  clung  with  a 
senseless  obstinacy  to  tlie  hope  of  safety. 
They  forgot  that  it  was  more  than  human 
strength  that  had  hitherto  defended  them, 
that  the  God  wliom  tliey  neglected  would 
aid  those  only  who  trust  in  him.  Greatly, 
therefore,  did  they  need  to  be  reminded 
that  nothing  human  is  to  be  depended  on 
for  security,  and  that  none  have  a  right  to 
cherish  the  hope  of  safety,  who  do  not 
found  that  hope  on  the  favour  of  God. 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise 
man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the 
mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the 
rich  man  glory  in  his  riches :  But  let  him 
that  glorieth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  under- 

Istandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the 
Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judg- 
ment, and  righteousness,  in  the  earth  ;  for 
in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord." 
I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  from  these 
■ 
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words  tlie  danger  of  depending  on  created 
good,  and  necessity  of  looking  for  sub- 
stantial enjoyment  entirely  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God. 

The  words  themselves  present  an  enume- 
ration of  all  the  world  affords  to  which  the 
thinking  man  would  allow  the  name  of 
good  things— wisdom,  power,  and  riches. 
I  say  the  thinking  man,  for  the  poor  slaves 
of  sensuality  will  not  find  their  idol  in  the 
list,  and  it  is  not  worthy  of  such  company. 
The  world's  game  is  not  played  by  the 
weak  things  that  can  stake  nothing  higher 
than  their  debaucheries.  The  higher 
affairs  of  a  community  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  influenced  by  them.  The  real  actors 
perhaps  smile  upon  them,  but  it  is  but  to 
prey  upon  them.  When  they  deem  tbem* 
selves  fit  to  derive  enjoyment  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  brute,  they  regard  theM 
selves  unworthy  of  employments  of  mai 
It  would  be  indeed  a  bitter  sarcasm  to  I 
them  glory  in  their  pleasures.  There  ar^  J 
also,  those  among  them  whose  "  glory  is  i 
their  shame,"  But  their  boasting  is  ba| 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 
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burns  out,  and  subsides  into  a  few 
T  ashes.  In  their  most  joyous  hours 
are  well  aware  that  they  are  gaining 
LOthing.  They  know  full  well  they  are 
wasting  life,  and  lowering  themselves  in 
^ihe  scale  of  existence.  Reasonable  men 
be  warned  against  the  fascination  of 
ing,  of  power,  of  riches.  It  is  to 
'forego  the  distinction  conferred  by  that,  the 
highest  of  our  faculties,  to  yield  to  sensual 
pleasure. 

"  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom."  If  there  is  any  thing  man  may 
be  proud  of,  surely  it  is  wisdom ;  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  noble  powers  that  give 
him  rank  among  intelligent  beings,  and 
place  him  as  high  above  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, as  tft^  are  above  inanimate  things. 
The  mind  of  man  has  felt  the  blighting 
I  influence  of  the  first  transgression.  It  is 
•BOW  in  ruins.  But  admirable  indeed  was 
the  original  fabric;  and  even  in  its  present 
weakness,  it  is  a  noble  proof  of  the  power 
Bud  wisdom  of  its  Divine  Artificer.  Great 
L'Btill  are  its  capabilities.  It  can  trace  the  laws 
H  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  uoiverse.  It  can  measure  the 
distances  between  the  lights  of  heaven,  and 
discover  the  agencies  which  are  at  worif 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  waters. 
It  can  analyse  the  processes  of  thought 
It  can  invent,  and  combine,  and  distin- 
guish. It  may  be  a  small  thing  to  possess 
these  powers  without  improving  and  exer- 
cising them,  but  it  must  be  confessed  to  be 
something  to  have  attained  wisdom,  to  have 
aj)plied  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge ;  to  have  made 
acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  sci- 
ence, and  to  have  made  some  progress  in 
intellectual  truth.  Yes,  it  is  this,  if  any 
thing,  which  exalts  man  in  his  present 
state ;  which  sets  him  above  his  fellows, 
and  brings  him  nearer  to  more  perfect 
beings.  And  yet  he  may  not  glory  in  it. 
Human  wisdom  is,  all;er  all,  not  a  thing  for 
man  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  not  the  end  for 
which  he  lives.  Whatever  degree  of  it  he 
attains,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  is 
the  happier  for  it.  He  may  not  be  proud 
of  his  acquirements,  for  it  is  clearly 
providence  of  that  Being  who  ordereth 
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that    has   placed   him    in    circum- 

lances    for   attaining    them.      With    the 

t  degree  of  knowledge,  he  knows  but 

1  part.     In  whatever  direction  he  pursues 

(isdom,  there  is  a  bound  fixed  which  he 

Icannot  pass.    Let  him  ascend  as  high  as  he 

may,  there  is  a  height  still  higher.     The 

greater  his  knowledge,  the  more  he  is  made 

to  feel  his  knowledge   to  be  limited  and 

unsatisfying.    The  wisest  of  men  have  ever 

been  ready  to  confess  their  conviction  of 

thesmallness  of  their  attainments,  and  the 

inspired  sage  has  included  human  wisdom 

I  in  the  general  sentence,  that  "  all  is  vanity 

land  vexation  of  spirit."      "  Let  not   the 

I  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom."     It  canuot 

iBatisly  the  wants  of  his  soul. 

"  Neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in 

Jie   might."      There   is  something   which 

lema  to  be  quite  intoxicating  in  power 

^ver  our  fellow  men.     Emulation  is  almost 

I  instinctive  feeling,  and  those  who  are 

he  most  talented  seem  most  to  feel  its 

fluence.     Bodily  strength  confers  superi- 

(Spity.     Mental  vigour  confers  still  gi'eater 

ipperiority.     One  man   may  be  strong  in 

r3 
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an  iron  frame  and  a  robust  constltation, 
anotlicr  in  conscious  power   of  mind  and 
the   influence  which    it    enables     him  to 
obtain  over  others.     All  human    power  is 
as  nothing.     "  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 
the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof 
falleth  away."     "  There  is  no  king  saved 
by  the  multitude  of  an  host :    a    mighty 
man  is  not  delivered  by  much  strength." 
Disease  will  bring  low  the  strongest.     Ad- 
versity will  do  the  bidding  of  the  great 
Disposer,  and  lay  waste  the  proudest  for- 
tune.   We  read  the  blasphemous  threaten-  ■ 
ings  of  the  Assyrian,  and  his  haughty  coo-J 
fidencG  in  his  conquering  army ;  we  read  oi^  I 
and  find,  that  "  when  they  arose  early  in  1 
the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all    dead  I 
corpses."      Nebuchailnezzar  walks  in  the| 
palace  of  hia  kingdom,  and  says,  "  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  forM 
the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of 
my   power,    and    for   the   honour   of    my 
majesty?"      And  what  follows?     He  be- 
comes a  madman  and  an  outcast.     **  The  J 
kingdom    is  departed  from  him,"  and  hetj 
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lis  the  companion  of  the  brutes.     Oh,  no  ! 

I**  the  mighty  man  may  not  glory  in  his 

I  Blight."    Man  has  no  strength  to  boast  of. 

[  All  he  has  is  "  not  his  own,  but  given." 
It  may  be  removed  in  a  moment. 

"  Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches."  Man  needs  hut  little  for  the 
supply  of  hia  necessary  wants  ;  all  that  he 

I  possesses  more  than  he  requires  for  the 
gratification  of  his  immediate  necessities, 
just  marks  the  command  he  has  over  the 
services  of  others.  Great  wealth  places  at 
the  disposal  of  its  possessor  all  the  acces- 
sible good  the  world  has  to  bestow.  The 
great  majority  pay  a  ready  homage  to  it ; 
■and  the  rich  man,  from  knowing  its  influ- 
ence, is  sorely  tempted  to  glory  in  it.  And 
.yet,  of  all  the  sources  of  superiority  amoug 
•men,  it  is  the  most  trivial.  The  possession 
(of  wealth  does  not  suppose  talent,  or 
fValour,  or  any  kind  of  real  excellence.  It 
lis  often  most  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  fool 
I  who  squanders  it,  a  wretch  who  worships 
There  is  nothing  in  it  calculated  to 
JB  the  character  of  the  possessor ;  it 
ms  rather  calculated  to  harden  the 
r4 
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heart,  and  weaken  the  mind.  And  thea 
its  uncertainty.  "  Wilt  thou  set  thine 
eyes  upon  that  which  is  not  ?  for  riches 
certainly  make  themaelves  wings  ;  they  fly 
away  as  an  eagle  towards  heaven."  If  they 
continue,  life  may  not  continue.  "  Let  not 
the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches,"  but  keep 
in  hia  memory  that  striking  parable: — one 
"  said  to  his  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  np  for  many  years ;  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But  God 
said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee." 

In  what  then  may  man  glory  ?  Is  all 
exultation  forbidden  ?  May  he  entertain 
no  confidence  ?  No,  he  is  only  forbidden  to 
joy  in  what  is  worthless,  to  trust  in  what 
is  vain  and  unstable.  The  poor  buildings 
are  taken  down,  and  the  ruins  removed, 
only  that  a  substantial  and  graceful  fabric 
may  occupy  their  place,  God  requires  us 
to  renounce  the  world  and  ourselves,  not 
that  we  may  mourn  in  hopeless  despond- 
ence, and  listless  melancholy ;  but,  from 
feeling  that  there  is  nothing  to  depend 
upon  in  the  creature,  we  may  look  for  hap- 
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piness  in  the  Creator  himself.  "  Let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  tliat  he  xintler- 
standeth  and  kuoweth  me,  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judg- 
ment, and  righteousness,  in  the  earth  :  for 
in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  only  real  enjoyment  must  be  de- 
rived from  knowing  God.     "  Let  him  that 
glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  understand- 
eth  and  knoweth  me,"     To  know  God,  is 
not  merely  to  be  persuaded  of  the  fact  that 
God  exists,  and  that  he  is  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  that  exists,  but  to  know  all 
that  he  has  taught  us  about  himself;  all 
■■that  has  been  revealed  about  the  Divine 
■^'nature :  that  he  exists  as  the  Creator,  the 
F  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanetifier;  and  that  he 
I  has  exercised  his  creating,  redeeming,  and 
I  aanctifjing    power  oti    us.      That  it  may 
I  with  any  correctness  be  said  of  us,  that  we 
I  understand  and  know  God,  we  must  thus 
Ijealize  all  that  God  has  been  pleased  to 
make  known. 

Little  has  been  revealed  to  us  respect- 
ing the  Divine  nature ;  and  it  is  only  what 
lias  been  revealed,  that  can  be  the  subject 
R  5 
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of  fiiith.  Much  has  been  revealed  respect- 
ing the  Divine  attributes.  We  are  sup- 
plied with  abundant  information  concern- 
ing the  character  of  God.  All  that  we  are 
taught  is  matter  of  confidence.  We  are 
to  glory  in  him,  as  be  is  "  the  Lord  which 
exerciseth  lovingkindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness,  in  the  earth;  for  in  these 
things  he  delights."  And  truly,  every  view 
of  the  Divine  character  exhibits  what  we 
may  well  glory  in.  We  glory  in  perfeetioB 
when  we  glory  in  God. 

The  ancient  Israelite  found  enongh  io 
what  was  revealed  by  the  old  Covenant  to 
lead  him  to  seek  pardon  by  a  Mediator,  and 
flanctification  by  Divine  grace.  The  king^ 
dom  of  God  is  come  tmto  us.  He  "  has 
given  to  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jeaua 
Christ."  God  reveals  himself  to  ue  as  the 
God  of  the  Gospel — the  system  in  which 
he  has  provided  for  man  a  complete  sal- 
vation— in  which  he  offers  him  a  free 
salvation.  Every  point  of  view,  in  which 
we  can  regard  Goti's  attributes  of  justice^ 
and  mercy,  and  faithfulness,  is  calculated 
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to  fill  us  with  admiration.  But  we  must 
feel  an  interest  in  them,  we  must  he  our- 
selves affected  by  them,  before  we  can 
glory  in  them.  We  become  engaged  in  a 
covenant  with  God,  by  receiving  the  Gos- 
pel. When  we  feel  our  lost  state  by  na- 
ture, and  by  actnal  transgression,  and  the 
utter  imposaiblity  of  obtaining  deliverance 
of  ourselves,  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
which  we  have  violated ;  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  feelings  avail  ourselves,  iu 
humility,  of  the  "  only  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men,  by  which  we  must  be 
"the  name  of  Jesus;  then  we  have 
a  direct  interest  in  the  Divine  perfections. 
We  must  glory  in  the  Lord.  We  must  have 
a  triumphant  sense  of  the  glorious  attributes 
of  our  covenant  God  No  one  can  feel  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  now  re- 
conciled Father,  who  does  not  feel  a  sense 
of  exultation  in  the  tliought  of  what  that 
Father  is.  He  is  little  disposed  to  glory  in 
aught  besides.  The  faith  which  enables  him 
to  see  the  things  that  are  invisible-^to  re- 
gard himself  as  ever  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  certain  and 
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speedy  enjoyment  of  the  JeruBalem  which 
above,  will  not  allow  bini  to  fix  his  atFeo 
tions  on  aught  below,  much  less  to  feel  satis- 
faction in  them,  or  to  glory  in  them.  Hi* 
language  is  that  of  the  apostle,  "  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  crosB 
of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ."  It  is  hia  sole 
glory  that  "  be  uuderstaudeth  and  knoweth 
the  Lord,  who  delights  in  the  exercise  of 
loying-kindness,  justice,  and  righteousness;" 
that  he  has  been  delivered  fiom  the  curse 
and  the  power  of  sin,  and  baa  been  enabled 
by  free  grace  to  accept  tlie  great  salvation 
of  the  Gospel. 

My  brethren,  have  we  eftectually  heard 
God  speaking  to  us,  in  the  solemn  and 
beautiful  words  to  which  I  have  now  en- 
deavoured to  direct  your  attention  ?  Have 
we  ceased  from  man,  and  every  thing 
human,  and  learned  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  the  Gospel  representations  of  God  ? 
We  must  r.il  be  well  convinced  of  the 
creature's  inability  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  our  souls,  or  to  afford  us  any  real  en- 
joyment. Do  we  in  any  sense  still  glory 
in  the  creature?     Are  we  expecting  bap- 
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piness  from  wiBdom,  or  power,  or  wealth  ? 
Let  us  apply  to  ourselves  the  question  of 
searchiDg  self-examination  with  regard  to 
our  favourite  pursuits.  We  know  the 
inclination  of  our  hearts.  Let  us  exercise 
a  severe  jealousy  over  our  incHnation, 
that  we  be  not  mastered  by  it — that  we 
be  not  led  to  glory  in  the  pursuit  to  which 
it  draws  us.  But  in  our  very  resolutions 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  pride 
and  self-confidence.  We  can  ourselves 
do  nothing.  Sin  is  our  own,  every  thing 
holy  in  us  must  be  irom  God.  Let  us 
pray  then  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence 
to  keep  us  from  glorying  in  ourselves — 
to  preserve  us  from  the  dangerous  delusion 
of  supposing  we  can  ourselves  do  any  thing 
which  God  will  regard  with  favour. 

Do  we  glory  in  this — That  we  under- 
stand and  know  God — the  God  of  the 
Gospel — the  God  who  has  revealed  him- 
self to  us  in  his  Son — "  through  whom  we 
have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father  ?" 
Do  we  "count  all  thiugs  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus   our   Lord  ?"      Do    we  regard    our 
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privileges  as  Christians,  as  the  thing  which 
is  most  worthy  of  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements to  Him,  who  has  cansed  us 
to  differ  from  those  who  possess  them  not, 
or  who  value  them  not?  If  our  hearts 
are  cold,  when  we  think  of  the  Lord  which 
exercises  loving^-kindness,  and  judgment, 
and  righteousness,  in  the  earth,  and  de- 
lights in  these  things — there  is  something 
greatly  amiss  in  us.  We  have  not  a  due 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sin;  for  to  whom 
much  has  been  forgiven,  he  loveth  much. 
Or  we  have  not  a  realizing  sense  of  our 
heavenly  Father^s  love — of  its  fr'oeness,  of 
its  extent.  Let  us  pray  for  more  faith — 
that  we  may  glory  more  in  what  he  is, 
and  in  what  he  has  been,  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


SERMON  XXII. 


HUMILITY. 


Proverbs  xviii.  12. 

**  Before  destruction  the  heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and 
before  honour  is  humility." 

This  is  a  favourable  sentiment  with  Solo- 
mon. In  preceding  chapters  of  this  book 
of  Proverbs  the  same  idea  is  frequently 
expressed.  "  When  pride  cometh,"  he 
says  in  the  11th  chapter,  "then  cometh 
shame :  but  with  the  lowly  is  wisdom." 
In  the  15th,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  instruction  of  wisdom;  and  before 
honour  is  humility."  And  again  in  the 
16th,  "  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and 
an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."  These 
passages  all  evidently  inculcate  the  same 
sentiment,   indeed  they  scarcely  differ  in 
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espreseion,  and  agree  with  the  text  in 
teaching  us  that.  "  before  destruction  the 
heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and  before  honour 
is  humiUtv," 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  this  is 
a  most  certain  truth — and  yet  it  is  in  its 
proper  and  most  exteosiTe  sense  a  truth 
we  owe  to  revelation.  The  natural  man 
is  not  fond  of  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  humility.  It  is  a  duty  he  is  much 
rather  disposed  to  despise,  or  to  deny. 
He  contends  for  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
he  asserts  the  suflficiency  of  his  own 
powers.  And  thus,  by  disputing,  he  estab> 
lishes  the  certainty  of  the  masim,  that  1 
"  before  destruction  the  heart  of  man  ts  ' 
haughty,  and  before  honour  is  humilitv." 

Unaided  man  has  been  able  to  discover 
a  considerable  number  of  important  truths 
in  the  theory  of  morals.     When  the  in- 
tellect has  been  employed  on  this  subject, 
it  has  always  been   able  to  draw  largely  ' 
on   the   conscience,    while   on   the    other  I 
hand  the  conscience  has  frequently  been  i 
directed    hj   the   mind.      The    polished  ■ 
nations  of  antiquity,  whose  superiority  to 
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the  rest  of  the  world  depended  for  tlie  most 
part  on  their  superior  institutions,  were  ever 
inquiring,  with  their  cbaracteristic  ardour 
and  acuteness,  into  the  nature  and  bearings 
of  the    several    relations    of    the   various 
members  of  the  body  politic.     With  them 
morals  formed    a,  part   of  the  science  of 
government.     They  examined  into  morals, 
and  erected  systems  of  morals,  not  with 
a  view   to    ascertain    and    lay    down   the 
duties  of  the  man,  but  of  the  citizen.    They 
recognize  no  dependence  but  on  the  state, 
tbey  consider  no  relations  but  with  fellow- 
men,  they  regulate  conduct  only  with  a 
I  view  to  life,  and  rejiresent  death  as  the 
I  end  of  being.     It  is  very  evident  that  the 
Christian   has    no    right  to  expect  much 
assistance  from   this  quarter.     And  if  he 
did,  he  would  not  fin<l  it.     For  as  they 
I  do  not  rest  on  the  right  foundation  or  aim 
at  the  right  end,  the  ancient  ethics  are 
I  miserably  defective,  and  often  grievously 
Be.     In  no  part  are  they  more  delusive 
L  than  in  the  estimate  they  teach  meu  to 
I  make  of  themselves.     They  represent  an 
I  independent    self-sufficient    spirit    as    the 
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most  elevated  form  of  human  character. 
The  greatest  of  the  heathen  moraliBts 
defines  the  magnanimous  man  to  be,  "one, 
who  being  a  man  of  great  worth,  thinks 
himself  worthy  of  great  things."  We 
readily  see  how  completely  all  this  is  at 
variance  with  what  revelation  teaches. 
The  natural  feelings,  and  the  unassisted 
reason  of  man,  are  equally  opposed  to  the 
sentiment  conveyed  in  the  text,  — that 
"  before  destraction  the  heart  of  man  is 
haughty,  and  before  honour  is  humility. 

The  truth  of  these  words  equally  holds, 
whether  we  regard  them  as  a  maxim  for 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct  in  common 
life,  or  as  conveying  a  rule  for  our  guidance 
in  the  spiritual  life.  May  the  Holy  Spirit 
enable  us  to  examine  them  with  profit  to 
our  souls ! 

Now,  if  we  do  but  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  world  around  us,  we  shall  readily — alas! 
too  readily — find  instances  of  the  connexion 
between  pride  and  ruin.  There  is  very 
great  variety  in  the  dispositions  of  men, 
there  is  a  very  great  natural  difference 
between  the  dispositions  of  different  men, 
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and  it  is  not  well  for  us  to  set  ourselves 
np  for  judges  of  our  fellows.  There  are 
many  men  who  have  the  miafortune  to 
possess  an  unsocial  and  supercilious  tem- 
perament, whom  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust  to  charge  with  pride ;  and  the 
Gospel  was  not  designed  to  break  down 
those  proper  distinctions  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  which  can  never 
be  violated  with  safety  to  the  common- 
Wealth.  But  after  making  all  necessary 
and  fitting  exceptions,  we  are  obliged  to 
witness  cases  in  which  it  is  too  evident  that 
the  heart  is  haughty.  There  are  ever  too 
many,  of  whom  the  charity,  tliat  thinketh 
Jio  evil,  cannot  but  allow  that  they  are 
chargeable  with  pride.  The  way  in  which 
they  speak  and  act,  and  the  treatment 
which  they  extend  to  others,  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  doubt  about  the  feeling  which 
reigns  in  their  hearts.  But  the  state  of 
mind  which  I  would  describe — this  inde- 
pendence, and  self-estimation,  and  con- 
tempt of  others — is  generally  the  signal  of 
(yuin.  Pride  works  the  destruction  of  the 
(a  in  whose  heart  it  has  taken  up  its 
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residence.  It  provokes  the  dislike  and 
opposition  of  others,  and  inlhtuates  the  man 
Iiitnself.  It  is  not  safe  to  despise  the  things 
which  would  seem  the  most  insignificant. 
The  lion  in  the  fable  is  stung-  to  madness 
by  the  gad-fly.  And  in  the  course  of 
events,  it  often  comes  within  the  power  of 
the  weakest  to  influence,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  fortunes  of  the  strong.  In 
wanton  insolence,  the  proud  often  provolce 
a  feeling  which  produces,  and  that  not  very 
indirectly,  their  ruin.  Their  fellows  are 
not  likely  to  tolerate  an  assumption  of 
superiority.  And  men,  in  general,  feel  a 
pleasure  in  mortifying  them,  and  not  un- 
frequently  instinctively  unite  to  effect  their 
destruction.  And  then,  again,  we  know 
the  infatuating  nature  of  pride.  It  leads  a 
man  to  think  more  highly  of  himself  than 
he  ought  to  think,  to  overvalue  his  powers 
and  resources,  to  depend  too  much  on  1 
address  or  bis  good  fortune,  and  so  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  unnecessary  danger,  and  to 
rush  boldly  into  situations  from  which  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  escape.  Tlie  paj 
of  history  repeatedly  exhibit  the  process. 
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There  are  many  among"  us  who  remember 
the  time  when  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  heW  in  the  vigo- 
rous grasp  of  the  wonderful  man,  whom  a 
remarkable  seriea  of  events  had  made  the 
ruler  of  a  neighbouring  land.  In  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  he  was  raised  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity  truly  astonishing.  He  stepped 
on  the  necks  of  kings,  and  was  gazed  upon 
with  fond  admiration  by  applauding  mil- 
lions. But  his  prosperity  filled  him  with 
pride,  and  pride  goeth  before  destruction. 
In  his  overweening  insolence,  he  made  all 
the  world  his  enemies.  In  his  extravagant 
self-sufficiency,  he  threw  himself  into  in- 
evitable danger.  And  when  he  had  sacri- 
ficed the  chief  of  his  strength  to  his  mad 
ambition,  it  was  easy  for  congregated  na^ 
tions  to  hunt  him  from  Lis  throne.  In  this 
instance,  we  see  the  pride  and  the  ruin  on 
a  large  scale, — we  can,  most  of  us,  call  up 
recollections  of  what  has  taken  place  on 
the  ordinary  standard.  And  we  none  of 
US  need  to  be  persuaded  that  when  the 
Iieart  of  a  man  is  haugbty,  we  have  strong 
reason  to  expect  his  speedy  destruction. 
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And  it  is  not  leas  certain  that  "  before 
honour  is  humility."  There  is  nothing 
which  more  frequently  leads  men  to  sitaa- 
tions  of  respect  and  eminence,  than  modesty 
and  diffidence.  An  impudent  assurance 
has  frequently  an  effect  on  the  weak  aiid 
the  ignorant ;  but  then  they  cannot  confer 
any  "  honour"  which  is  worth  having.  It  is 
only  the  thinking  and  intelligent,  who  can 
confer  "  honour,"  whose  good  opinion  is  of 
value,  and  they  never  confer  it  but  on 
those  in  whom  they  have  seen  humility. 
For  they  know  full  well,  that  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  humble,  who  deserves 
honour.  Every  man  of  merit  is  so  con* 
scions  of  his  deficiencies,  he  judges  himself 
so  severely,  he  adopts  such  an  elevated 
standard  of  excellence,  that  he  ever  thinks 
humbly  of  himself.  Thinking  people  know 
this,  and  give  their  verdict  accordingly. 
And  it  is  the  thinking  part  of  society  that 
allot  to  a  man  his  reputation.  They  are  not 
so  clamorous  as  the  unthinking  part,  but 
their  voice  generally  prevails.  But  it  is 
not  only  in  this  way  it  is  true,  that  "  before 
honour   ia   humility."      Humihty  has    an 
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effect  upon  the  man  himself,  in  whom  it 
prevails.  The  man  who  feels  himself  to 
be  far  from  his  idea  of  excellence,  is  not 
likely  to  rest  satisfied,  till  he  has  advanced 
nearer  to  it.  The  very  existence  of  the 
feeling  is  a  pledge  of  his  progress.  The 
Benso  of  tho  smallness  of  his  attainments, 
will  drive  him  to  make  large  attainments. 
And  thus,  as  the  cause  precedes  the  effect, 
80  before  honour  is  humility. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  the  words 
with  regard  to  their  ap])licatioii  to  the 
present  life.  Let  us  now  look  upon 
them  in  their  application  to  the  spiritual 
Jife.  And  truly  when  we  consider  them 
BB  conveying  a  maxim  in  religion,  it 
needs  no  very  extensive  observatiou  to  be 
convinced  tb'atj  "  before  destruction,  the 
heart  of  man  is  haughty."  For  both  in 
what  regards  faith,  and  what  regards  prac- 
tice, pride  inevitably  leads  to  ruin.  No 
one  is  likely  to  attain  truth  on  spiritual 
«ubjects,  who  approaches  them  in  a  spirit 
jof  pride.  In  our  present  fallen  condition, 
•"  such  knowledge  is  too  excellent  for  us, 
-it  is  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it,"  but 


by  the  assistance  of  Divine  Grace.  The  man 
who  depends  on  his  intelligence,  who  ex- 
amines the  objects  of  faith  in  a  Belf-sa& 
ficient  spirit,  is  quite  sure  to  fall  into  in- 
fidelity or  error.  For  he  brings  with  him 
■\iolent  prejudice,  lie  carries  on  his  in- 
quiries on  wrong  principles,  he  requires  & 
kind  of  evidence  that  he  will  not  meet 
with,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  easy  to  pre* 
diet  the  result.  The  man  "whose  heart' 
is  haughty,"  instead  of  confining  himself, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  evidence  which  is  alleged 
proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scripturefly 
does  actually  prove  their  Divine  origin,  take* 
upon  himself  to  judge  of  the  character  < 
their  contents.  He  does  not  hesitate  t 
decide  what  is  worthy  of  God,  and  what  il 
not  worthy  of  God.  He  does  not  simply 
inquire,  which  it  is  very  fit  he  should  d<^ 
whether  we  have  a  message  from  God 
He  sets  about  criticising  the  message ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  either  i 
jeets  it  altogether,  or  receives  only  such 
parts  of  it  as  fall  in  with  his  own  preji* 
dices.     He  treats  the  Gospel  as  a  men 
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fable,  or  abandons  its  peculiarities  by  re- 
jecting what  it  teaches  us  respecting  the 
nature  of  God,  and  the  Deity  of  the  Sa- 
viour, or  what  it  teaches  us  with  regard  to 
the  way  of  pardon  and  justification. 

But  suppose  that  the  man  whose  heart  is 

haughty  does    get  to  entertain    orthodox 

opinions  of  religious  trutli ;  suppose  that  he 

does  come  to  think  that  the  Gospel  has 

made  a  revelatiou  of  God,  and  that  what 

the  Gospel  teaches  is  to  be  received  in  its 

obvious  meaning;  that  man  is  a  lost  being, 

and  that  be  can  be  reconciled  to  God  only 

'  by  the  mediation  of   a  Divine    Saviour; 

[  that    we   have   destroyed     ourselves,    and 

I  must  utterly  have  perished  had  not  help 

f  been  laid  upon  One  that  is  mighty;  that 

we    are    at    the     best    unprofitable    ser- 

Tants,   and    can    be    accounted    righteous 

I  .before  God  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord 

[..and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not 

I  for  our  own  works  or  deservings ; " — it  is 

[.not  hie  opinions  that  can  profit  him  :    the 

L truth  must  enter  his  heart  as  a  living  prin- 

Lciple,  before  it  can  be  of  personal  benefit 

Lto  him.     The  very  first  effect  which  it  has 
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■li«iitfri.rifli  ifaww. 
■kai.  and  «Q  far  Moeeed^  me  it  i 
to  time  fikeij  to  dot  as  to  mafce  '*tbeha 
haogfa^ — tfait  i^  fbtjeCAd  of  its  < 
eiiee  on  God.  and  disposed  to  tniEt  il 
— tiai  state  U  piepaiatonr  to  a  &U. 
tempter  scents  his  quarry — tempi 
tbkkeD  arotmd  ;  and  if  rou  hare  beenil 
to  trace  tbe  pride,  it  is  Dot  long  before  t 
will  see  the  deEtmction.  **  Altboagfa 
filiall  be  offended,"  exclaims  Peter,  ' 
will  not  1."  And  under  the  inflnence 
tliat  resolve,  no  sooner  does  he  see  his  Ia 
in  peril,  than  he  draws  his  sword,  a 
ftiiigly  falls  upon  the  multitude  that  1: 
comu  out  with  swords  and  staves  to  ta 
him.  But  follow  Peter  to  the  high-prie( 
pnlace,  and  see  the  depredations  that  SatI 
ha»  luado  in  his  soul.  See  him  tremble  i 
tlio  ipiestion  of  one  domestic  after  anothd 
till  lit  Inst  ho  added  hlnsphemy  to  basenei 
iind  •'  bogau  to  curse  oiid  to  swear,  saying 
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I  know  not  thia  man  of  whom  ye  speak." 
"VVe  are  never  so  weak  as  when  we  fancy 
ourselves  to  be  strong.  We  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  pride  becomes  us  not — that 
tlie  heart  of  man  is  haughty  before  des- 
truction, 

"  Before  honour  is  humility."  When 
the  sinner  passes  from  a  state  of  impeni- 
tence to  a  state  of  grace,  the  whole  process 
will  be  attended  by  humility.  Before  the 
sinner  will  turn  from  his  sins,  he  must  be 
convinced  of  sin.  The  Holy  Spirit  must 
carry  to  his  heart  the  conviction  that  he  ia 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  that  he  has 
merited  punishment,  that  he  has  no  means 
of  effecting  his  escape  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  It  is  this  humble  estimate  of  his 
condition,  this  willingness  to  confess  him- 
self, with  the  Apostle,  the  chief  of  sinners, 
that  can  alone  prepare  the  way  for  his  re- 
covery. Till  he  has  been  effectually  con- 
vinced that  he  is  lost,  he  will  not  betake 
himself  to  the  Saviour.  But  when  he  has 
once  been  brought  to  feel  that    sin  has 

lught  him  into  a  state  of  utter  misery, 
that  unless  he  obtains  forgiveness  he 
s2 
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must  perish,  he  will  be  ready  to  emhrace 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  will  thankfullT 
accept  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  ease  of  the 
conversion  of  the  open  sinner  that  we 
trace  the  certainty  of  this  part  of  the  text. 
There  is  no  growth  in  grace,  there  is  no 
safety,  without  humility.  If  we  are  Chris- 
tians indeed,  if  we  have  received  the  tratl 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  if  we  are  living"  a  life  of 
faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  the  index  of  our 
advancement  is  otir  humility,  "  God  re- 
fiisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the 
humble,"  The  more  Me  know  of  oarselves. 
the  more  cause  we  shall  find  for  hnmilitr. 
We  shall  regard  ourselves  as  wretched 
sinners,  rebels  against  a  most  gracious 
Benefactor,  spared  by  his  forbearance,  par- 
doned by  his  free  mercy.  The  richness  of 
his  grace  has  been  exhibited  by  his  sparins; 
not  his  Son,  but  giving  Him  up  for  us  all, 
as  a  pledge  of  his  readiness  with  Him  to 
freely  give  us  ail  things.  There  was  no- 
thing that  could  have  been  done  for  us, 
which  has  not  been  done.  And  yet  when 
the  constraining  power  of  the  love  of  Christ 
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Eie  felt  most  strongly,  liow  cold  are  our  af- 
itioiis  !  bow  manifold  our  transgressions  ! 

pHow  little  are  we  disposed  to  deny  our- 
Wliat  small  exertions  do  we  make 
for  God  !  How  closely  do  our  hearts  cleave 
to  the  world  !  We  have  indeed  enough  to 
make  us  humhle.  Aiid  humility  is  our 
security.  If  we  feel  our  need  of  God's 
gracious  help,  and  ardently  seek  it,  help 
will  be  afforded.  When  we  are  weak,  and 
feel  our  weakness,  then  are  we  strong.    He 

,  who  "  ecornetb  the  scorners,  giveth  grace 
jmto  the  lowly."  "  Though  the  Lord  be 
high,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  yet  bath  he  re- 
spect unto  the  lowly;  but  the  proud  he 
knoweth  afar  off."  Wlien  he  distrusts 
himself,  and  thinks  meanly  of  himself,  the 

I  Christian  is  in  the  state  most  favourable 
for  his  advancement  in  faith  and  holiness. 
"  Before  honour  is  humility ;"  and,  as 
Sliphaz  beautifully  saya  to  Job,  "  When 
men  are  cast  down,  then  thou  shalt  say, 
There  is  lifting  up ;  and  he  shall  save  the 
humble  person." 

Yes,  "  before  honour  is  humility."  When 
9  3 
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humility  prevails  in  our  hearts,  we  have  the 
most  certain  pledge  of  the  ftiture  reward. 
Humility  must  prepare  us  for  it.  We 
cannot  be  in  a  state  to  enjoy  the  presence 
of  Go(i,  till  the  love  of  God  has  purified 
our  hearts  from  pride,  till  we  liave  been 
fitted  for  the  employments  of  heaven.  St 
John  tells  us,  that  the  four-aud-twenty 
elders,  who  represent  the  patriarchs  of  the 
ancient  and  Christian  Israel,  "  fall  down  be- 
fore him  that  sittetb  on  the  throne,  aad 
worship  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne, 
saying.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power ;  for  tliou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created."  Tims  the  glori- 
fied saints  may  teach  us,  that  before  honoi 
the  highest  honour  that  man  can  enjoy,  is 
humility.  And,  oh!  my  brethren,  may  God  i 
teach  every  one  of  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  I 
may  the  natural  pride  of  our  hearts  be  re-  I 
moved,  may  we  be  enabled  to  overcome 
temptation  ;  and  having  humbly  devoted  I 
ourselves    to    God,    may  we    pursue    our  I 
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course  with  humility,  and  watchfulness,  and 
prayer ;  that  we  may  attain  the  everlasting 
glory  to  which  an  humble  faith  uniformly 
conducts  the  believer  in  Jesus ! 
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PsALX  Ini.  1. 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.** 

Is  reading  the  history  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  are  sometimes  ready  to  think 
that  the  wonderful  interpositions  of  Al- 
mighty Power,  which  were  wrought  in  Ikvour 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  must  necessarily 
have  deprived  that  people  of  their  free- 
ii<roncy.  We  think  that  unbelief  could 
not  hold  out  against  the  sensible  evidence 
that  was  brought  to  bear  against  it ;  that 
the  man  who  witnessed  the  evident  proofs 
of  (iod's  perfections  and  providence,  could 
no  more  doubt  that  God  was  the  Creator 
and  Preserver,  than  he  could  doubt  that  he 
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was  himself  a  sentient  and  living  thing ; 
id  that  it  was  just  as  impossible  to  deny 
.God's  existence,  as  it  was  to  deny  his  own 
:istence.     And  so  it  was.     The  evidence 
addressed  to  the  reason  was  irresistible, 
t  was  God  who  acted,  God  must  t/ierefwe 
It  was  God  who  spoke,  it  was  there- 
ire  quite  impossible  reasonably  to  deny 
that  there  was  a  God.     But  still  it  seems 
there  were  persons,  who,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  ventured  to  say  in  the  Psalmist's  time, 
"  There  is  no  God ;"  who  denied  the  pro- 
vidence, perhaps  the  existence,  of  an  Al- 
mighty Author  of  the  universe. 

Upon  the  principles  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  the  Bible,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  this.      The  Psalm  which  com- 
mences with  the  words  of  the  text,  de- 
acribes  the  natural  condition  of  our  race. 
(Sod  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
>.^ildren  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
ithat  did  understand,  that  did  seek  God. 
ivery  one  of  them  is  gone  back :  they  are 
[together   become  filthy ;   there  is  none 
lat  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."     Here  is 
complete  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
s5 
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Instances  of  obstinate  unbelief  are  not  at 
all  astonishing,  in  a  race  of  which  this  is 
the  natural  character.  It  is  affirmed  that, 
naturally,  none  "  understand,  nor  do  any 
seek  after  God."  And  it  is  quite  to  be 
expected,  that  those  who  sink  deeper  than 
their  fellows  in  sin,  should  obstinately  re- 
ject the  belief  of  a  Judge  and  a  retribution, 
and  say  in  their  hearts,  and  with  their  lips, 
as  they  do  say  in  their  lives,  that  "  there  ie 
no  God." 

But  how  does  the  Psalmist  characterize 
such  persons  ?  What  is  the  inspired  esti*  I 
mate  of  these  men  ?  They  lay  claim  them- 1 
selves  to  unusual  strength  of  mind;  it  is  »  1 
matter  of  high  self-congratulation  with  I 
them  that  they  have  been  able  to  shake  off  I 
the  chains  of  opinion,  and  to  stand  up  inl 
the  proud  attitude  of  intellectual  ind»*  I 
pendeuce.  Their  character  is  disposed  ofl 
by  inspiration  iu  a  single  epithet.  It  I 
would  be  too  great  a  compliment  to  theml 
to  brand  their  notions  in  a  lengthened  de-l 
nunciation  ;  they  are  not  giants,  they  needj 
not  be  scathed  with  the  thunderbolt.  Am 
word   of  truth   strips   them   of  all    theiH 
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lificent  pretensions ;    and  there  they 
^nd  for  ever  shivering  in  the  brief  sen- 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
'here  is  no  God." 

It  is  right  easy  to  establish  the  Psalmist's 
lerdict,  and  to  evince  the  absolute  folly  of 
Jiose  who  say  there  is  no  God.  But  the 
ktheist  is  a  monster.  He  is,  to  continue 
he  metaphor,  not  one  of  a  variety,  but  a 
misshapen  and  unformed  thing,  of  occa- 
■Bional  and  rare  occurrence,  regarded  by  all 
thinking  men  as  a  mora!  curiosity.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  treat  the  test  ae  de- 
nouncing only  the  atheist.  It  evidently 
has  in  view  those  who  deny  the  Providence 
of  God.  Indeed,  in  the  Psalmist's  time,  to 
deny  a  Providence,  was  to  deny  a  God.  It 
was  reserved  for  more  subtle  unbelievers 
to  conceive  the  notion  of  a  Creator  that 
would  not  care  for  his  works.  The  denier 
of  Providence  clearly  therefore  comes  within 
the  grasp  of  the  text.  It  is  quite  fair  to  re- 
gard it  as  extending  still  farther — to  those 
who  impugn  what  the  Supreme  Being  has 
Lrevealed  concerning  himself.  All  who 
4oubt  what  God  has  said,  must  be  con- 
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gidered  as  denying  God ;  and  as  comiDg 
within  the  reach  of  the  branding  sentence. 
"  The /oo/ hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  ia 
no  God."  May  the  Author  of  "  even 
good  and  every  perfect  ^ft,  the  Father  of 
hghts,"  enlighten  our  souls,  and  keep  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  that  it  concerns  ua  to 
know  concerning  himself! 

Much  has  hecn  said,  and  much  disputed, 
concerning  the  origin  of  man's  knowledge 
of  God.  Certain  it  is  that  the  belief  of  a 
Deity  has  prevailed  universally  in  every  age  j 
and  every  land,  among  men  who  have  had  I 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  ci  vilization.  J 
There  have,  it  is  said,  been  found  some  i 
tribes  who  seem  to  possess  no  idea  of  a  I 
God.  But  then  they  are  in  the  lowest  I 
state  of  degradation.  Tliey  may  be  almost  I 
said  to  have  lost  every  thing  which  di»- 1 
tinguishes  man  from  the  brutes,  and  have  1 
sunk  very  far  below  the  level  of  the  I 
species.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  excep-  j 
tion,  the  rule  holds  as  strongly  as  ever —  | 
that  the  belief  of  a  Deity  is  universal.  I 
Now  without  inquiring  whether  any  ever  I 
reasoned  themselves  into  this  belief,  whe-  J 
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ther  they  arrived  at  a  persuasion  of  the 
exiBtence  of  God  by  an  intellectual  process, 
have    a    ready   and    natural    way   of 
Accounting    for    the    prevalence    of    this 
(knowledge,    upon    the    highly   reasonable 
iflupposition  that  it  is  derived  from  primi- 
itive   tradition.     Without    supposing   that 
•man  is  able  to  attain   by  the  use  of  his 
ttwn    reason    the    knowledge    of    God,    it 
seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  when  that 
knowledge   has    by   any   means  whatever 
•been  conveyed  to  him,  he  has  within  his 
reach  abundant  evidence  to  confirm  him 
in  the  belief  of  the    truth.     He   cannot 
look  around  him,  without  seeing  the  most 
ample   proofs   of   a    Creator.     The   earth 
clothed  with  vegetation,  and  occupied  by 
innumerable  living  beings,  the  waters  con- 
tributing their  full  share  of  usefulness  and 
|iibeauty,  and  swarming  with  multitudes  of 
■lAniniated  inhabitants,  the  sky  hung  with 
[  the  lamps  of  light,  with  kindred  globes — 
LbU  bear  their  part  in  pouring  in  evidence 
the    truth    that   there    is    a   God — an 
Mmighty,    and  all-gracious  God.      "  The 
linvisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation 
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of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  nader- 
atood  by  tlie  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  says  St 
P&ul.  AndJob  says,  "Ask  now  the  beast^ 
and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  antl  the  fowb  I 
of  the  air,  and  tliey  shall  tell  thee  :  or  speak  J 
to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee  : 
the  fishes  of  the    sea  shall   declare  untt 
thee.     Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these  tlu 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this 

It  is  quite  certain  that  for  every  efleel 
there  mnst  be  a  cause — that  every  thing" 
■which  bears  the  marks  of  contrivance; 
must  have  had  a  contriver.  Every  thing, 
in  nature  has  evidently  been  brought  iolH 
existence  with  a  particular  design,  to  servdl 
a  particular  purpose.  "What  we  see  ia 
the  natural  world  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  chance.  It  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  building 
in  which  we  are  assembled  was  formed 
by  chance ;  for  no  work  of  human  art, 
however  elaborate  and  exquisite,  can  bear 
any  comparison  with  the  admirable  beauty 
and  finish  of  the  works  of  nature.  They 
are  the  workmanship  of  a  Creator,  infinite 
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in  power,  or  how  could  Le  liave  created 
them  ?  infinite  in  goodness,  or  why  such 
marked  provision  for  his  creatures'  hap- 
piness ?  infinite  in  wisdom,  or  bow  could 
he  so  completely  have  compassed  the  ends 
of  his  design  ?  All  proves  his  being  and 
perfections.  All  proves  the  folly  of  a 
moment's  unbelief,  and  evinces  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  inspired  sentence,  that  it 

"  the  fool  who  says  in  his  heart,  There 
is  no  God !" 

But  the  words  of  the  text  must  not  be 
understood  as  tracing  the  denial  of  God 
to  a  weakness  of  intellect.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  there  is  inability  to 
entertain  this  truth  when  it  is  proposed 
to  the  mind,  in  any  case  where  there  is 
not  mental  disease  or  imbecility.  No 
person  can  stand  excused  for  his  unbelief 
on  the  plea  that  his  mind  was  not  capa- 
cious enough,  or  not  vigorous  enough,  to 
receive  the  truth.  It  approves  itself  to 
minds  of  every  character.  The  proofs  that 
establish  it  are  invincible  by  every  thing 
ke  reasoning.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
(■believe  it,  but  to  reject  it.     It  is  rejected. 
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not  by  unbelief  of  tbe  head,  but  by 
belief  of  tbe  heart.  It  is  not  that  the 
person  canoot  beUere,  but  that  he  will 
uot  believe.  When  tbe  Psalmist  sayi 
that  the/ooi  says  in  his  heart,  There 
God,  he  does  not  mean,  by  a  fool,  merel] 
•  person  of  weak  or  perverted  intellect 
the  word  he  employs  refers  to  the  moral 
state  of  the  person.  It  might  perhaps  be 
correctly  rendered  "  the  worthless  fellow," 
the  vile,  unprint-ipled  man;  the  man  who 
by  gross  vice  had  brought  himself  into  a 
state  of  abject  moral  wretchedness,  and  who 
expresses  rather  his  wishes  than  bis  coa- 
victions  wben  he  says,  "  There  is  no  Got 
But  it  has  been  already  observed  tl 
the  words  of  the  text  apply  as  distinctly 
to  a  denial  of  the  proridence,  as  to  a 
denial  of  the  existence  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  uniformly  represent  God  as  the 
Governor  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe — as  ordering  all  things  bi  bear 
aud  earth,  as  doing  all  things  after 
counsel  of  bis  own  will.  A  God  taki 
no  care  of  his  works  would  clearly,  to  the 
miudij  of  the  sacred  writers,  be  no  God. 
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The  very  idea  would  to  them  be  a  con- 
idietion  in  terms.     The  heathens  them- 

lielves  had  the  same  notions  of  the  Deity. 
All  who  believed  in  the  various  systems 
of  idolatry  supposed  their  gods  to  take 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  atTairs 
of  the  universe.  It  was  infidelity  ainontj 
them,  to  deny  a  providence ;  and  all  who 
in  corrupt  times  did  deny  it,  were  always 
looked  upon  and  distinguished  as  atheists. 
And  it  is  clear  that  such  a  denial  amply 
deserves  the  brand  fixed  upon  it  by  the 
text.  Its  folly  is  as  distinct  and  evident 
that  of  the  denial  of  the  being  of 

;God.  The  very  idea  of  a  Deity  includes 
the  persuasion  that  he  will  exercise  his 
goodness  and  power  in  the  preservation 
of  his  works.  His  gracious  care  for  what 
he  has  made,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 

9!0f  his  perfections.     We  may  be  quite  sure 

jthat  if  the  universe  required  a  Creator,  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  Preserver.  The  natural 
agencies  employed  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  might  soon  be  expected  to  involve 
lII  in  ruin,  did  not  an  all-wise  Intelligence 
continue  to  regulate  them.     The  evil  pas- 
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sionB  and  dispositioas  of  man  would  soon 
produce  results  tlie.  most  fearful  to  bis 
race,  did  not  an  iofinite  Bein^  dtt^pose  the 
affairs  of  this  sin-polluted  world.  And 
all  this  is  evident.  He  who  runs  may 
read  it.  It  is  immediately  seen  and  felt, 
by  all  who  will  give  themselves  the  trou- 
ble to  see  and  feel.  The  marks  of  a  Divine 
Providence  stand  out  to  the  very  first 
glance  of  the  observer.  The  events  of 
history,  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
the  daily  course  of  life,  alike  prove  that 
there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth, 
that  reigneth  over  all.  In  vain  some  deny 
the  divine  government,  it  is  "  the  fool  that 
saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God." 

We,  my  brethren,  are  fer  from  denying 
the  existence  of  God — we  profess  to  adore 
and  honour  him.  We  deny  not  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
been  calUng  upon  him  in  prayer,  we  have 
been  supplicating  his  continued  bounty. 
Does  the  text,  however,  furnish  us  with  no 
practical  lesson  ?  can  we  find  in  it,  for  our 
own  use,  no  instruction,  no  warning?  This  | 
Scripture  speaks  to  us,  too,  my  brethren  ; 
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for  it  is  but  too  certain  that,  without  falling 
into  the  enormities  of  atheism  or  scep- 
ticism, it  is  not  difficult  to  deny  God.  We 
are  called  upon  to  believe  his  existence,  not 
as  a  mere  metaphysical  truth,  but  as  a 
truth  in  which  we  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested. It  is  not  proposed  to  us  as  a  point 
&f  science,  but  as  an  article  of  faith.  We 
iae  required  not  simply  to  give  our  assent 
to  it,  but  to  receive  and  adopt  it,  as  a  great 
principle  of  action.  To  all  who  are  ad- 
dressed by  revelation,  there  is  proposed  a 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  Divine 
character.  So  much  of  the  Divine  nature 
is  discovered,  as  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
know,  and  there  is  an  ample  display  of  the 
various  perfections  of  God.  And  this  in- 
formation is  given  us  not  to  debate  about, 
but  to  believe.  To  doubt  wiiat  God  says 
iBf  himself,  is  to  denj  God.  When  we 
'liave  once  acknowledged  the  Bible  to  be  a 
revelation,  we  are  bound  to  receive  all  it 
teaches.  And  to  reject  any  part  of  its 
Testimony,  is  to  partake  of  the  folly  of 
;hose  who  say,  "There  is  no  God." 
God  reveals  himself  to  us  in  his  word, 
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as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
and  as  sucli  we  are  required  to  exercise 
towards  him  a  sense  of  dependeiice — to 
worship  him,  and  to  serve  him.  Ag;aiii, 
he  reveals  himself  as  possessed  of  every 
|>erfection — as  Almighty,  so  that  none  can 
resist  his  will;  as  of  infinite  goodness,  so 
that  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ;  aa  of 
infinite  wisdom,  so  that  be  is  light,  aud 
in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all ;  as  of 
finite  justice,  so  that  he  "  is  righteous  in 
all  his  works  which  he  doeth."  We  caa 
entertain  no  doubt  about  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God,  or  about  the  re- 
vealed attributes  of  God,  without  denying 
him,  and  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  fores 
of  the  declaration,  "  The  Jbol  hath  said  in 
hie  heart,  There  is  no  God." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  "all 
we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way."  W 
have  violated  the  Divine  law,  howevw 
communicated  —  every  mouth  must  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world  stands  guilty 
before  God.  This,  our  ruined  state,  places 
us  in  a  fresh  set  of  relations  to  God.     God 
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has  regarded  us  with  pity  in  this  state. 
As  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  has  effected  a  plan  of  salvation. 
The  Father  sent  the  Son  into  the  world  to 
save  Binnei-s.  The  Son  assumed  our  nature, 
and  in  our  nature  wrought  out  salvation 
for  us.  The  Holy  Spirit,  sent  by  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  prepares  the  soul  to  desire 
and  to  embrace  the  great  salvation  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  in  this  character,  God  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible — we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  him  as  the  God  of  re- 
demption. His  abstract  perfections  engage 
him  to  punish  sin.  There  is  no  comfort 
for  the  sinner,  but  in  that  view  of  the 
Divine  character  which  represents  God  as 
reconciling  his  various  attributes,  so  as  to 
be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  be- 
liever. If  we  would,  as  sinners,  find  mercy 
i-in  God,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  scriptural 
fview  of  the  character  of  God.  To  regard 
God  in  any  other  character,  will  be  to  find 
him  a  consuming  fire ;  and,  as  far  as  any 
reasonable  hope  of  safety  is  concerned,  we 
might  as  well  say  with  the  fool,  "There  is 
■no  God." 
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And  let  us  remember,  my  brethren,  thai 
it  does  not  need  an  open  aiitl  solemn  avowal 
of  unbelief,  to  constitute  a  denial  of  God. 
He  is  as  much  a  fool  who  denies  God  in 
his  heart,  as  he  who  denies  Uim  with  his 
lips.  The  sacred  writer  chooses  the  case 
of  the  unavowed  denial.  ''  The  fool  bath 
said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  A 
thought  brings  us  under  the  charge,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  an  ojwit  declaration.  A  proud 
feeling  of  independence,  a  contempt  for 
the  promises,  a  forgetfulness  of  the  Divine 
presence,  a  carelessness  about  our  responsi- 
bihty,  will  make  us  deniers  of  God.  And 
where  are  those  of  us  who  have  not  enter- 
tained, yea,  and  cherished  these  feelings, 
and  so  virtually  said  in  our  hearts  there  is 
no  God  ?  Which  of  us  is  not  constrained 
to  confess,  "  I  am  the  man  ?"  And  how  can 
we  resist  the  feelings  of  conscious  guilt 
that  spring  up  on  examination  of  the 
sentence — "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart. 
There  is  no  God  ?" 

Let  us  not  resist  these  convictions.  May 
the  Spirit  of  God  rather  press  them  home 
upon   us,  and    make  ns  feel  that  in   the 
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plainest  and  most  necessary  duties  we  have 
Binned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
On  "whatever  point  we  examine  ourselves, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  to  be  unprofitable 
servants.  We  revolt  from  the  very  idea 
of  denying  God,  and  yet  the  most  casual 
self-examination  must  convince  us,  that 
we  Lave  continually  in  thought  and  deed 
fallen  into  a  virtual  denial  of  him,  "  If 
thou,  Lord,  ehouldest  mark  iniquities,  O 
Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?"  May  the  convic- 
tion of  our  sinfulness  be  made  to  every 
one  of  us  a  conviction  of  our  need  of  a 
Saviour  !  And,  satisfied  that  of  ourselves 
we  can  do  nothing,  may  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  perfect  work  of  Him  who  died  for 
us! 

A  careful  examination  of  this  subject 
tends  to  convince  of  ein.  My  brethren,  it 
also  supplies  us  with  a  powerful  motive  for 
gratitude.  God  has  kept  us  from  an  open 
denial  of  him.  We  have  hitherto  been 
preserved  from  that  miserable  folly.  We 
are  publicly  acknowledging  him.  We  are, 
J  by  assembling  in  this  place,  professing  to 
[  believe  what  the  fool  denies.  "By  the 
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grace  of  God  we  are  what  we  are."  If  i 
tte  Uabitually  worshipping  Iiira  in  spii 
•tid  in  tnitb,  great  indeed  must  be  (r 
gratitude,  that  he  has  of  his  free  gra 
caused  us  to  differ  from  a  world  that  liel 
fa  wickedness  :  we  must  feel  his  love  coi 
■training  us  to  devote  to  him  our  bod 
■lid  our  spirit  which  are  his.  Our  grat 
tode  is  due  for  outward  privileges.  Bu 
oh !  may  we  never  be  satisfied  with  merel 
drawing  nigh  to  God  with  our  mouth,  an 
kmouring  him  with  our  lips,  while  od 
Wart  is  litr  from  him ! 
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1  Cor.  ix.  24—27. 

'*  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all, 
but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  may 
obtain.  And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mas- 
tery is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  but  we  an  incorrupti- 
ble. I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so 
fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air :  but  I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest 
that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.** 

I  HAVE  taken  the  whole  of  this  passage  as 
my  text,  not  as  intending  to  enter  upon  a 
minute  exposition,  or  at  all  expecting  even 
to  notice  all  its  parts,  in  the  short  time  it 
is  my  practice  to  address  you ;  but  as  wish-^ 
ing  to  bring  out  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
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Apostle,  who,  it  is  not  too  much  to  s&x, 
does  in  this  place  lay  before  us  one  of  tht 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  Christian 
life  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  sacred  volume 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
continually  meets  with  internal  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  book  which  is  the  object 
of    his    study,    much    more    than    strong 
enough  to  silence  the  objections  suggested 
by  the  Tempter,  and  the  doubts  that  are 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  au  evil  heart  of 
unbelief.     The  least  educated  person,  who 
is  readiug  the  sacred  book  with  an  honest 
mind  and  a  spirit  of  prayer,  from  time  to 
time  meets  with,  and  observes,  the  moat 
(tatisfactory  proofs  that  he  is  perusing  the 
word  of  God.     But  the  greater  our  ac-  1 
quaintance  with  human  learning,  the  more  I 
frequently  shall  vre   meet  with,   and  the  I 
better  shall  we  be  able  to  appreciate,  the  I 
particular  kind  of  evidence  to  which  I  now  I 
refer.    The  various  books  of  the  New  Te»>f 
tament  profess  to  have  been  written  at  i 
certain    period,    within    the   half   centi 
which   followed  the  crucifixion  of  Jesi 
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We  have  extensive  means  of  knowing  the 
state  of  the  world  at  that  particular  jteriod. 
We  have  large  reniaiaa  of  the  literatures 
of  the  most  civilized  nations ;  we  have  a 
■great  mass  of  historical  information;  the 
geographical  divisions  are  well  ascertained, 
and  the  study  of  antiquities,  which  has 
been  so  zealously  cultivated,  lias  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  scholar  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  minute  details 
of  private  life.  Tfie  New  Testament  has 
been  submitted  to  the  test  of  this  accumu- 
lated knowledge,  and  the  application  has 
but  tended  to  establish  its  claims.  When 
any  of  its  books  are  critically  examined, 
they  are  found  to  be  just  what,  if  we  sup- 
pose they  were  written  at  the  period  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  and  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  arc  ascribed,  they  must 
have  been.  The  circumstances  of  time,  and 
place,  and  allusion,  and  language,  all  bear 
the  same  testimony ;  and  many  of  these 
circumstances  have  been  remarked,  so 
minute  and  delicate,  that  it  is  quite  safe 
to  assert  that  they  could  not  have  occurred 
in  the  composition  of  a  writer  who  was 
t2 
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writing  in  an  assumed  character,  or  in  a 
different  age.  And  the  argument  which 
proceeds  upon  theee  circumstances  has  ever 
been  felt  to  be  most  powerful  by  those 
whose  habits  and  turn  of  mind  have  dis* 
j)oscd  them  to  inquiry  and  research. 

I  have  been  led  to  notice  this  branch  of 
the  Christian  evidence,  by  the  illustration 
of  tlie  character  of  the  Christian's  conduct 
which  is  employed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  pas- 
sage which  I  have  read  as  the  text.  He  is 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  explain- 
ing to  them  the  principles  which  actuated 
his  conduct,  he  has  recourse  for  illustration 
to  the  feelings  and  practices  of  those  who 
contended  in  the  Grecian  games.  The 
jiarallel  he  institutes  between  the  exer- 
cises and  efforts  of  those  who  sought  the 
prizes  of  strength  and  speed,  and  the  moral 
discipline  and  spiritual  combats  in  which  i 
the  Christian  is  prepared  and  strives  for 
the  reward  of  immortality,  is  exquisitely 
Iwautiful  and  strikingly  accurate.  But  it 
is  more — it  was  finely  calculated  to  aRect 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
Corinthians  were  quite  familiar  with  these 
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games.  From  a  very  remote  antiquity  the 
Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  these  national  solemnities,  had  been 
celebrated  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  under  their  own  direction  and 
management.  When  the  Roman  supre- 
macy had  extended  into  Greece,  a  cruel 
policy  had  utterly  destroyed  their  city,  be- 
cause Corinth  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  Grecian  independ- 
ence. Under  favouring  circumstances  it 
had  risen  from  its  ruins,  and  resumed  its 
rank  among  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
the  age.  There  was  no  circumstance  that 
had  tended  more  to  effect  its  restoration 
than  the  existence  of  these  games,  which 
rendered  it,  during  the  time  of  their  cele- 
bration, tlie  resort  of  numerous  visitors. 
We  readily  see,  therefore,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  St.  Paul's  illustration ;  and  while 
we  admire  the  original  application,  we  can- 
not be  too  thankful  to  the  God  of  the  Bible, 
that  he  has  caused  to  stand  out  before  ua 
in  these  wonderful  coincidences  the  plain 
evidences  of  its  truth. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  St.  Paul  re- 
T  3 
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marks,  first,  the  pointa  of  resemblance, 
and  secondli/,  the  points  of  dissimilaritr, 
I»etween  the  conduct  and  expectations  of 
the  Christian,  and  those  of  the  competitor 
in  the  Grecian  games. 

Tliere  are,  probably,  few  of  us  who  have' 
not  some  acqnaintance  with  the  particular 
practices  from  which  the  Apostle  derive* 
his  illustration.  But  as  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  understand  his  observations 
without  having  a  correct  notion  of  the 
customs  to  which  he  alludes,  it  will 
proper  to  nmke  them  the  subject,  at 
events,  of  a  brief  notice.  Among 
public  amusements  of  the  Greeks, 
ninet  conspicuous  were  those  great  assei 
biles  which  were  holden  at  fixed  inter 
and  certain  places,  for  the  display  of  bodily 
strength  and  activity.  The  favourite  ex- 
hibitions were  the  foot-race,  and  the  exer- 
cises of  wrestling  and  boxing.  They  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  some  particular 
deity ;  and  the  interest  with  which  they 
were  regarded  was  so  great  and  general, 
that  the  more  famous  of  these  games  were 
attended,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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neighbouring  cities,  but  by  Greeks  from 
the  moat  remote  parts  of  the  country,  ami 
by  strangers  from  foreign  lands.  Tlip  can- 
didates for  victory  thus  contended  in  tho 
sight  of  great  multitudes  of  their  country- 
men, aud  the  conquerors  were  honoured 
with  tbe  applauses  of  admiring  thousands. 
But  honour  was  for  the  most  part  their 
sole  reward, — the  prize  was  but  a  cbaplet: 
the  victor  in  the  Istlimian  games  was 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  parsley ;  and 
the  only  visible  recompense  of  his  toils 
■was  but  a  poor  weed. 

The  gloom  of  antiquity,  and  the  charms 

of  poetry,  have  combined  to  soften  what 

■was  unseemly,  and  to  bring  into  relief  what 

was  graceful  and  pleasing,  in  these  festive 

celebrations  of  ancient  Greece.      But   as 

we  have  had  occasion  to  spealc   of  them, 

I  ■we   must  not  omit  to   observe  that  they 

[  were    strongly  marked   "with   the    melan- 

I  choly  peculiarities  of  the  Pagan  systems. 

I  There  is  something   beautiful  in  the  ab- 

I  Bence  of  sordid  motives,  and  in  the  display 

I  of  generous  emulation ;  but  we  must  not 

I  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  into  the  notion 
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that  anything  pure  or  elevated  is  to  be 
found  apart  from  the  love  of  God.  And, 
in  spite  of  what  is  at  firat  sight  noble  and 
admirable  in  these  Grecian  festivals,  there 
ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  vfaM 
nothing  in  the  national  customs  which  liad 
a  more  pernicious  effect  on  the  natioud 
morals,  or  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
produce  a  general  licentiousness,  and  to 
foster  the  national  vices.  At  all  events^ 
we  are  not  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that 
St.  Paul,  by  borrowing  an  illustratioa. 
from  a  subject  with  which  his  Corinthii 
friends  must  have  been  so  familiar,  intended 
to  give  countenance  to  such  amusemente. 
They  were  an  act  of  heathen  worship-— 
they  were  always  celebrated  in  honour 
of  some  false  deity  ;  and  a  Christian  could 
no  more  be  present  at  these  games,  than 
he  could  join  in  sacrificing  in  a  heathen 
temple.  And  there  were  other  consider^ 
ations  that  would  weigh  with  him.  Evea 
if  it  had  not  been  an  act  of  apoetas]r' 
to  be  present,  as  a  Christian  he  could 
not  have  been  present  at  a  vain  and 
sinful  show.     The  man  who  "keeps  under 
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bis  body,  and  brings  it  into  subjectiou," 
will  be  little  disposed  to  throw  him- 
self into  temptation,  by  gazing  upon  a 
scene  where  there  is  nothing  to  aid  liim 
in  getting  the  mastery  over  his  evil  jias- 
sione,  and  where  everything  is  calculated 
to  withdraw  his  thoughts  and  atFections 
from  God.  Oh,  my  brethren  !  if  we  have 
set  our  affections  on  the  things  above,  we 
shall  have  no  taste  for  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world;  and  if  there  were 
nothing  but  thin,  cold,  and  heartless  world- 
liness,  in  wliat  are  called  public  amuse- 
ments, titat  of  itself  would  be  enough  to 
make  the  Christian  think  of  them  in  pity 
and  in  sorrow.  When  St.  Paul  illustrates 
his  experience  by  a  reference  to  the  Isth- 
mian games,  he  no  more  intends  to  express 
his  approbation,  than  be  does  when  he 
alludes  to  the  bloody  massacres  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre,  or  than  he  means 
to  encourage  war  when  he  borrows  com- 
parisons from  the  conduct  and  equipment 
of  the  soldier.  "  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  re- 
ceiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  may 
T  5 
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nbta'm  ?"  In  a  race  in  wbich  there  were 
maiiy  competitors,  all  6red  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  conquer,  be  who  hoped  to  prevail 
must  have  put  forth  all  his  energies,  anil 
persevereil  till  the  last  instant  of  the  con- 
test. All  would  run,  though  one  only 
wonid  be  crowned.  In  the  Christian  course, 
though  many  are  called,  few  will  be  chosen. 
The  Lord's  exhortation  is,  "  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for  many,  I  say  unto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able."  In  a  community,  which  has  adopted 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  there  will 
be  a  small  number  who  will  obtain  that 
which  all  profess  to  desire.  Unless  we 
are  very  mnch  in  advance  of  the  mass  of 
tltose  around  us,  we  can  have  no  reason- 
able expectation  of  gaining  the  prize.  In 
the  exertions  of  those  M-bo  sought  to  pre- 
vail in  the  foot-race,  we  have  an  example 
well  worthy  of  our  imitation  in  the  course 
of  life.  The  difficulty  of  success  did  not 
deter  them  from  the  contest;  it  did  but 
stimulate  their  zeal,  and  lead  them  to  in- 
crease their  efforts.  In  running  the  nu?e 
set  before  us,  it  becomes  us  *'  so  to  run, 
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that  we  may  obtain."  It  will  be  vain  to 
have  assumed  the  character  of  competitors, 
unless  we  eagerly  exert  ourselves  to  gain 
success.  Disgrace  and  disappointment  only 
await  us  unless  we  strain  every  nerve  to 
prevail. 

By  referring  to  the  race,  the  Apostle 
enforces  the  general  duty  of  exertion  in  the 
Christian ;  in  referring  to  another  of  the 
games,  he  points  out  tbe  particular  way  in 
which  the  Christian  shonld  seek  success : 
"  Every  man  tliat  striveth  for  the  mastery 
is  temperate  in  all  things."  Those  who 
intended  to  contend  in  the  public  games 
were  obliged,  for  many  months  before  the 
time  of  their  celebration,  to  observe  a 
particular  regimen,  and  to  practise  par- 
ticular exercises.  They  would  have  no 
ebance  of  success,  but  by  observing  a  cer- 
tain course  of  discipline ;  indeed,  none  were 
admitted  to  the  competition,  but  such  as 
had  submitted  to  the  prescribed  rules.  We 
readily  see  the  application  of  the  com- 
parison. We  bear  about  with  us  a  body 
of  sin;  and  even  when  our  hearts  have 
been  fired  with  a  holy  desire  of  the  crown 
T  6 
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of  glory — when  the  grace  of  Grod  has  led 
to  strive  for  mastery  over  the  enemies 
of  our  souIei,  unless  we  sjstematicallj 
attempt  to  obtain  the  command  over  our 
passions  and  affections,  by  bringing  them 
into  discipline,  we  have  small  prospect  of 
success.  St.  Paul  says,  that  he  "  kept 
under  his  body,  and  brought  it  into  sub- 
jection ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  he 
had  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should 
be  a  castaway."  Certain  as  he  was  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  had  been  in  such  a 
remarkable  manner  extended  to  him,  he 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
every  possible  way  of  establishing  that 
superiority  over  the  evil  dispositions  of  his 
nature,  which  the  grace  of  God  had  given 
him.  He  knew  well  the  only  source  of 
salvation.  It  had  been  his  great  object, 
ever  since  his  conversion,  to  point  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  sinner; 
and  to  assert  that  all  who  would  be  justi- 
fied, can  be  justified  only  by  feith  in  him. 
But  he  knew,  and  ever  asserted,  that  a 
lively  faith  must  be  productive  of  holiness ; 
and  that  when  a  man  who  has  acted  upon 
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Christian  principles,  has  fellen  from  hoH- 
ness,  he  has  most  assuredly  fallen  from 
grace.  If  one,  who,  like  the  Apostle,  had 
enjoyed  such  clear  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  favour,  deemed  it  necessary  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  discipline  severe  as  tliat  of 
the  Grecian  combatants,  we  must  readily 
perceive  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  avoid 
every  temptation  which  can  be  avoided, 
*nd  to  abstain  from  every  indulgence  that 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to 
attain  the  great  object  for  which  we  live. 
My  brethren,  let  us  not  leave  this  part  of 
our  subject,  without  inquiring  whether  we 
are  imitating  the  Apostle;  whether  we 
have,  like  the  ancient  combatants,  thrown 
our  whole  souls  into  our  object ;  and  are, 
to  the  neglect  of  every  thing  that  might 
impede  our  progress,  "  pressing  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  caUing 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus," 

The   Christian   resembles    the    Grecian 

combatant  in  his  moderation,  in  his  earnest- 

1688,  in  his  perseverance.     He  differs  from 

him  in  being  sure  of  victory,  and  in  having 

in  view  an  infinitely  better  reward.     "  I 
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therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertaml y ;  so 
fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.— 
They  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  erownj 
but  we  an  incormptible."  Whatever  pains 
the  oom])etitor  in  the  games  Lad  taken,  he 
was  not  fiure  of  victory.  An  adversary 
might  still  be  Buperior  to  him  in  strengtb. 
or  activity,  or  skill.  If  he  ran,  another 
might  reach  the  goal  before  him.  If  he 
fouglit,  the  dexterity  of  his  opponent  might 
avoid  his  strokes,  and  his  blows  might  be 
wasted  on  the  air.  It  is  not  thus  with  the 
Christian — there  is  nothing  uncertain  about 
the  event  of  Aw  exertions.  With  the  love 
of  God  in  his  heart,  supported  by  faith  in 
the  promises  of  his  Saviour,  he  strives  with 
the  assurance  of  success.  It  is  not  in  his 
own  strength  he  contends.  If  he  trusts 
for  a  moment  to  himself,  he  will  be  made 
to  feel  his  weakness.  But  he  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  strengthening  him. 
His  Redeemer  can  enable  him  to  attain 
the  reward  which  he  has  purchased.  If 
he  trusts  to  him,  he  will  enable  hira.  He 
runs  not  as  uncertainly,  nor  yet  does  he 
fight  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.       His 
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exertions  are  not  lost.  Hia  prayers,  and 
I  &itb,  and  patience,  and  labours,  are  not  in 
'  Tain.  He,  whose  grace  is  working  in  him, 
is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  their  work  and 
labour  of  love.  The  reward  is  certain — and 
what  a  reward !  The  Greeks  were  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  of  gaining  a  corrup- 
tible crown,  a  poor  wreath,  which  received 
itB  value  from  being  the  pledge  of  the 
applause  of  their  feliow-niortals.  The  Chris- 
tian will  obtain  a  crown  incorruptible  and 
□ndefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  re- 
served for  him  in  heaven.  An  everlasting 
inheritance  will  be  the  recompense  of  his 
reward — a  state  of  enjoyment  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  he  can  now  conceive. 
His  crown  will  be  the  welcome,  "  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant :  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  My  bre- 
thren, may  the  thought  of  the  Christian's 
privileges  and  the  Christian's  portion  make 
us  all  anxious  to  share  the  one,  and  to 
attain  to  the  blessed  hope  of  the  other. 
We  must  all,  however,  enter  the  course, 
and  strive  in  the  contest,  before  we  can 
gain    the    victory.      And    this   contest  is 
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Still  a  reality.  We  must  devote  to  it 
every  enei^.  If  we  would  engage  in 
it,  we  must  avoid  ever3ftliing  that  would 
distract,  or  impede,  or  encumber  us ;  and 
put  ourselves  under  the  discipline  which  is 
prescribed  to  all  who  would  strive  lawfully. 
If  we  begin  our  efforts  in  prayer  and 
humiiity,  depending  on  the  Saviour,  and 
looking  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  issue.  If  God  be 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  He  can 
enable  us  to  build  on  the  right  foundation, 
to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  to  **  hold  taat 
the  confidence,  and  the  rejoicing  of  the 
hope  firm  unto  the  end." 


SERMON  XXV. 


THE  HEALING  VIRTUE  OF  THE  SAVIOUR. 


« 


St.  Luke  vi.  19. 

The  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  him :  for 
there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed  them 
all." 


The  passage  in  immediate  connexion  with 
these  words,  sets  before  us  a  transaction  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  Church:  it  is  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  ministry;  the  first  constitution 
of  an  order  of  men,  which  God  has  beei\ 
pleased  visibly  to  continue  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  to  promote  his  purposes  of 
mercy.  The  circumstances  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  are  highly  calculated  to 
display  its  importance.     *^  It  came  to  pass 
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in  thofie  days,"  sajrs  the  Eyangeltst,  "  that 
Jesus  went  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  ami 
continued  all   night    in    prayer    to   GoJ," 
Several   int<tances    are   recorded    in  vbidi 
oar  blessed  Lord  engaged  in  pray 
there  is  no  other  occasion   noticed  by 
sacred  writers  in  wliieh  he  sjjent  so  li 
£ipace   of    time    in    uninterrupted 
After  a  night  devoted  to  this  solemn 
ployment,    "  when  it  was    day,    he  calli 
unto   him  his  disciples ;  and   of  them 
chose  twelve,  whom  also  he   named  apos- 
tles."     The   appointment    of    these    first 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  was  signalised  bi 
an    extraordinary    display    of    our    Loi 
miraculous  powers.     "  And  he  came  doi 
with  them,  and  stood  in  the  plain,  and 
company  of  his  disciples,  and  a  great  mul- 
titude of  people  out  of  all  Judaea  and  Je- 
rusalem, anil  from  the  sea^oast  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  which  came  to  hear  him,  and   to  be 
healed  of  their  diseases;    and    they  that 
were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits  :  and  they 
were  healed.     And   the  whole   multitude 
sought    to    touch    him ;     for    there 
virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed  them  alL" 
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■  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  evidently 
Ibteiided,  and  they  would  seem  completely 

sslculated,  to  beat  down  every  refuge  of 
hDfidelity.    He  exerted  a  control  over  the 

©vera  and  elements  of  nature ;  "  the  wind 

nd  the  sea  obeyed  him."  He  walked 
►on  the  water ;  he  passed  unseen  tlirough 
^multitude;  he  healed  all  manner  of  dis- 
he   communicated    to   others    the 

"onderful  powers  which  he  so  largely  exer- 
sed  himself.     By    the    number,  variety, 

nd  publicity  of  his  miracles,  he  removed 

»m  the  minds  of  those  that  witnessed 
ftfaem  all  suspicion  of  imposture,  and  drove 
his  inveterate  enemies  to  adopt  the  wild 
and  senseless  opinion,  that  he  wrought  his 
mighty  works  by  the  assistance  of  Beelze- 
bub. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 
simple  and  artless  narrations  of  tlie  Evan- 
gelists, tliere  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
that  can  lead  us  to  think  that  any  who  wit- 
nessed our  Lord's  miracles  doubted  them 
to  be  real  miracles.  It  is  very  plain  that 
the  eyc-witnesaes  could  form  no  second 
opinion  about  the  matter.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  doubt  that  notable 
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miracles  were  done  in  their  sight.  Hence 
it  is,  that  our  T.ord  denounces,  in  terms  ot 
such  uncommon  severitj^,  the  sin  of  tbose 
who  ascnbed  them  to  evil  spirits.  To 
doubt  their  reality  was  impossible ;  to  im- 
pute tbem  to  diabolical  agency,  was  to  cut  I 
oneself  off  from  every  means  of  conviction 
— it  was  to  commit  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  revelation  which  God  had  made  of  [ 
himself  to  the  people  of  Israel  had  been 
introduced  and  supported  by  repeated 
miracles.  The  Divine  commission  of 
Moses  had  been  attested  by  signs  and 
wonders,  which  induced  a  reluctant  people 
to  receive  his  laws ;  and  several  of  the  pro- 
phets, who  in  various  parts  of  the  history 
of  the  chosen  race  addressed  them  with 
messages  from  God,  were  invested  with 
the  power  of  working  miracles  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  authority  they  exercised,  and 
in  support  of  the  truths  they  taught.  The 
miracles  thus  wrought  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation had  loudly  proclaimed  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God.  The  holy  men  by 
whose  ministry  they  were  performed,  never 
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forgot  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  their 
more  than  human  powers,  and  to  point  to 
Jehovah  as  the  great  Agent  of  all  they 
did.  But  the  new  dispensation  was  intro- 
duced by  one  far  greater  in  nature  and  in 
powers,  than  the  prophets  of  the  former 
covenant;  by  the  Word  become  flesh — him- 
self God,  blessed  for  ever.  He  did  what 
be  did,  of  his  own  authority,  and  by  his 
own  power.  And  while  the  prophets  be- 
fore him  acted  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  his  disciples  after  him  acted  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  he  dispensed  with  the 
laws  of  nature  as  the  Creator  and  Arbiter 
of  nature,  and  spoke  and  acted  as  nature's 
God. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Deity,  when 
veiled  "  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men,"  should  have  its 
presence  indicated  by  the  loud  testimony 
of  creation.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
all  his  works  confessed  the  presence  of 
"God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  He  per- 
ibrmed  miracles  by  a  touch,  by  a  word,  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  his  will.  The  body 
which  he  had,  to  effect  the  purposes  of  his 
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mediatorial  work,  taken  into  union  with 
his  Divine  nature,  was  invested  with  so 
sacred  a  cliaracter,  tliat  as  many  a8  touched 
him,  depending  on  his  power,  were  uiade 
perfectly  whole ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
wonderful  power,  that,  on  the  occasion 
noticed  in  the  text,  "the  whole  multitude 
sought  to  touch  him  ;  for  there  went  virtue 
out  of  him,  and  healed  them  all." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into 
the  jiroof  which  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
afTord  to  the  divinity  of  his  person,  and  to 
show  the  distinction  between  his  miracles, 
and  those  of  his  first  disciples,  which  most 
nearly  resembled  them.  But  it  will  per- 
haps be  more  profitable  to  employ  the  test 
upon  a  different  object,  and  attempt  to 
show  in  illustration  of  it,  that  if  we  "  seek 
to  apprehend  him  as  our  Saviour,  there 
still  goes  forth  a  virtue  from  him,  which 
can  heal  us  alt." 

The  work  of  salvation  evidently  implies, 
in  the  first  place,  certain  wants  and  certain 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  sinner ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  certain  powers  on  the 
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|»art  of  tlie  Saviour.     We  may  notice  these 
subjects,  while  we  examine  the  two 
.uses  of  the  text.     And  first, 
I.    "  The    whole    multitude    sought   to 
uch    him."      The    fame    of    our    Lord's 
liracles  had   drawn  together  a  very  large 
assembly.      Some    of    these    persons    had 
come  to  hear  so  gifted  a  teacher,  others 
had  come  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases. 
The  words  before  us    evidently  apply  to 
this   latter  class.     Tliey  must  have  been 
very  numerous,  for  ttiey  are  called  a  mul- 
titude.     "  The  whole    multitude    of  sick 
persons  sought  to  touch  him."     Now  be- 
ire  a  sick  person  will  apply  for  relief,  he 
ust  be  conscious  of  being  sick.     Tlie  poor 
sufferers   who   crowded  round  our    Lord, 
were  painftilly  conscious  of  their  misery. 
Afflicted  with  the  various  ilia  to  which  hu- 
lity  is  subject,  they  were  too  grievously 
:hed  down  by  their  wretched  condition 
to  feel  and  acknowledge  it.     Let  us 
jtause  a  moment  on  this  point,  my  brethren. 
Sin  is  a  disease,  a  dire  disease.     A  disease 
more  giievous,  more  loathsome,  than  any 
that  brought  these  sufferers  to  the  feet  of 
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Jesus.  We  are  all  of  us  affected  by  it. 
It  is  the  withering  plague  that,  unless  it  be 
stayed,  must  work  the  ruin  of  our  souls. 
Before  we  can  be  healed,  we  must  perceive 
and  feel  its  virulence.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  by  nature  and  by  practice,  we 
are  miserable  sinners ;  that  in  us  there 
dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  that  we  have 
grievously  offended  God,  and  justly  in- 
curred his  heavy  displeasure ;  and  that  we 
have  in  ourselves  no  means  of  recovering 
his  favour.  It  is  not  till  we  are  thus  prac- 
tically persuaded  of  our  sonl's  disease,  that 
we  shall  apply  to  the  great  Physician. 

But  the  multitude  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  must  not  only  have  been  deeply  con- 
scious of  their  need  of  help,  they  must 
also  have  felt  the  pressing  necessity  of  be- 
stirring themselves  to  procure  it.  They 
were  not  in  a  condition  with  which  they 
were  disposed  to  rest  satisfied.  The  ver}- 
instinct  of  self-preservation  urged  them  to 
seek  relief  from  their  pressing  misery.  Till 
they  could  obtain  a  cure,  there  was  nothing 
for  them  hut  pain,  and  discomfort,  and  the 
prospect  of  speedy  death.     They  eagerly 
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desired  to  have  their  condition  improved. 
They  anxiously  looked  about  tiiem  for 
help.  Some  of  them  had  come  from  very 
jiemote  situations.  They  were  eagerly  de- 
sirous of  relief — they  immediately  repaired 
to  the  quarter  whence  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. And  these  must  be  our  feelings 
with  regard  to  our  spiritual  maladies.  We 
must  not  only  be  awake  to  our  danger,  we 
IDust  be  anxiously  desirous  of  escaping  it. 
We  must  thirst  for  pardon,  and  newness 
bf  life.  It  is  not  general  professions  of  our 
j^ilt  and  misery  that  will  alone  avail  us : 
we  must  feel  the  burden  or  sin  to  be  in- 
tolerable. A  sense  of  our  wretched  con- 
idition  as  sinners,  must  drive  us  to  such  a 
remedy.  There  is  no  sincere  conviction  of 
sin,  that  will  allow  us  to  remain  satisfied 
in  a  state  of  unforgiven  sin.  If  our  con- 
Tictions  are  the  works  of  Divine  grace,  they 
will  make  us  restless  and  miserable  till  we 
have  found  effectual  relief. 

The  afflicted    "  multitude"  in  the  text, 
sought  to  touch  him."  The  general  report 
,d  spread  far  and  VFide  the  fame  of  our 
Xord's  miracles.      The   sick  persons  here 
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introduced  to  us,  bendiug  under  the  weight 
of  tlieir  mieery,  and  desirous  of  relief,  bad 
come  from  their  homes  to  seek,  what,  they 
had  beeu  led  to  believe,  would  prove  a 
certain  remedy.  It  was  clearly  known  to 
them  that  they  had  but  to  touch  the  Sa- 
viour, heheving  on  \m  power  to  restore 
them,  and  they  would  be  healed.  They 
were  evidently  convinced  of  his  power  to 
restore  them  to  health.  They  had  not 
come  60  far  from  their  homes  on  a  mere 
experiment.  They  were  fully  persuaded 
that  the  wonderful  Person  to  whom  they 
apjilied,  was  invested  with  the  most  ample 
power  to  do  "  unto  them  according  to  their 
will."  Here,  too,  the  parallel  holds.  The 
convinced  and  inquiring  sinner  must  seek 
to  apprehend  the  Saviour.  He  feels  hifl 
wretchedness,  he  desires  forgiveness :  the 
fame  of  Jesus  is  spread  abroad — he  must 
come  to  him  for  relief.  To  the  question  of 
the  wounded  conscience,  "  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?"  the  Gospel  loudly  and  plainly 
j)roclaims  the  heaven-sent  answer — "  Be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."     We  must  receive  this  testi- 
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mony  of  the  word  of  G  oil.  We  must  come 
in  faith  to  him  who  bears  the  only  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
we  must  be  saved.  Feeling  our  own  guilt 
and  misery,  and  desirous  of  accepting  sal- 
vation on  God's  own  terms,  we  must  seek 
to  receive  it  through  Ilira  who  is  set  forth 
to  us  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  life. 

Let  this   then   suffice  for  a   notice  of 

'  the    wants    and    feelings  of  the   sinner; 

'*  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  power 
of  the  Saviour.     "  Tliere  went  virtue  out 

■  of  him  and  healed  them  all."  The  multi- 
tude of  sick  who  applied  to  him,  looked 
for  the  exercise  of  this  wonderful  power. 
It  was  a  belief  of  its  existence  that  prompted 

'  their  application.  The  words  are,  "The 
'  ■whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  him;  for 

there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed 
*  them  all."     They  believed,  and  their  faith 

was  not  vain.     He  to  whom  they  applied, 

■  never  rejected  the  faithful  applicant  for  his 
I  mercy.  According  to  their  faith  it  was 
'  done  unto  them.  They  were  loosed  of 
'  their  infirmities.      The   power    on  which 

they  depended  for  relief,  "  healed  them  all." 
L  V  2 
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The    power    wbicb    our    blessed  Lord, 
during  his  personal  nuoiBtry,  exercised  in 
the  healing  of  bodilv  diseases,  was  bat  an 
emblem  of  the  power  he  still  exercises  as 
the  Saviour  of  sinners.     "  Him  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiatiou  through  faith 
L  Id  his  blood."     "Through  him  is  preached 
liinto  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins."      "He 
I  bath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."    And  **  he 
able  also  to  s&re   them  to    the  utter- 
most, that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth   to  make  intercession    for 
Sin  has  exposed  us  to  eternal  death. 
"We  have  not  in  ourselves  the  means  of 
averting  that  righteous  penalty.     We  are 
■utterly  unable  to  ward  off  the  stroke  of 
justice  that  impends  over  us.     The  Saviour 
bore  it  for  us.     He  endured  the  infliction 
of    Divine    wrath,    that    man's    sins    had 
merited,  ami  he  is  willing  to  dispense  to 
us  the  pardon  which  by  his  life  and  sufiei^ 
ing  he  purchased.    His  precious  blood,  shed 
upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  effected 
^F    a  complete  salvation,  and  he  is  ready  to 
^B   dispense  to  all  of  us  the  benefits  of  hid 
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mediatorial  work.  If,  my  brethren,  wc 
feel  the  guilt  and  danger  of  sin,  if  we 
desire  pardon,  with  this  blessed  Jesus  is 
the  fulness  of  grace,  there  still  proceeds 
a  virtue  from  him,  which  may  heal  us  all. 
But  if  we  have  been  effectually  con- 
vinced of  sin,  we  shall  not  only  desire  for- 
giveness, we  shall  desire  holiness.  Sin  will 
appear  to  us  to  be,  as  it  is,  exceeding  sin- 
ful ;  hatefiil  to  God,  ruinous  to  our  souls. 
We  shall  remember  that  it  is  committed 
in  defiance  of  the  gracious  Being  who  has 
preserved  and  blessed  us ;  against  the  nier- 
ciftil  Saviour  who  lived  and  died  in  our 
nature  to  redeem  us ;  and  we  shall  eagerly 
aspire  to  "  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  and  brought  into  the  glori-' 
ous  Uberty  of  the  children  of  God."  Here 
too,  there  is  jiower  in  the  Saviour.  There 
goes  forth  a  virtue  from  him  to  heal  us  all. 
Let  us  put  our  cause  in  his  hands,  and  we 
must  be  safe.  It  has  been  part  of  his 
work  to  provide  the  powerful  aid  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  struggle  with 
out  natural  corruption,  and  finally  to  pre- 
vail over  the  enemies  of  our  souls.  What 
u  3 
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he  has  (lone  for  us  supplies  us  with  the 
most  powerful  motive  to  do  all  we  caii  for 
him.  And  thus  it  may  most  truly  be  said, 
that  in  whatever  point  of  view  oar  relation 
to  him  is  considered,  '■  there  goes  out  of 
him  a  virtue  to  heal  us  all." 

And  now  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you, 
what  benefit  have  you  derived  fi-om  the 
Saviour?  Have  you  applied  to  him  for 
the  pardon  of  your  sins,  for  grace  to  en- 
able you  to  live  to  his  service?  Have  you 
been  brought  to  feel  your  sins,  to  regard 
them  in  their  true  character,  to  desire  for- 
giveness, to  follow  after  holiness  ?  My 
brethren,  it  is  quite  needless  to  remark, 
that  your  condition  is  very  miserable,  un- 
less you  have  entertained  these  feelings — 
unless  the  work  of  grace  has  begun  in  your 
souls.  If  it  has,  may  it  bring  you  to  the 
Saviour !  In  his  mediatorial  character  he 
is  still  among  us,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied, 
that  for  those  who  seek  to  touch  him,  or 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  hie  work,  there 
still  goes  virtue  out  of  bim  to  heal  them 
all 
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1  Kings  xiii.  21,  22. 

"  And  he  cried  unto  the  man  of  God  that  came  from 
Judah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Forasmuch 
as  thou  hast  disoheyed  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and 
hast  not  kept  the  commandment  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  commanded  thee,  hut  camest  back,  and 
hast  eaten  bread  and  drank  water  in  the  place  of 
which  the  Lord  did  say  to  thee.  Eat  no  bread,  and 
diink  no  water ;  thy  carcase  shall  not  come  unto 
the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers." 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  "  whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  written 
for  our  learning."  And  it  is  quite  easy  to 
justify  all  the  latitude  of  the  assertion. 
The  circumstances  that  would  at  first  sight 
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appear  the  most  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
in  the  word  of  God,  will  upon  examination 
often  be  found  to  convey  most  important 
general  truths  and  principles.  The  narra- 
tive to  which  the  words  I  hare  just  read 
belong,  brings  before  us  a  very  singular 
state  of  things  and  a  very  remarkable 
history  ;  yet  it  is  highly  calculated  to  teach 
us  many  a  valuable  lesson.  The  mangled 
corpse  of  the  disobedient  prophet  suggests 
a,  variety  of  particulars  that  well  deserve 
attentive  examination.  May  God  give  us 
ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  this 
portion  of  his  word  ! 

It  is  likely  that  we  are  most  of  us 
])retty  familiar  with  the  story  of  this  pro- 
phet. It  is  annually  read  in  the  Church, 
and  is  withal  so  interesting,  and  related 
in  a  style  so  graphic  by  the  sacred  historian, 
that  it  is  not  easily  forgotten.  It  will  how- 
ever be  necessary  to  trace  its  particulars. 
It  ojiens  very  abruptly.  "  And,  behold, 
there  came  a  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Bethel :  and 
Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  to  burn  in- 
cense."     These  simple  words  present  us 
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■with  a  very  remarkable  picture — •"  A  man 
jpf  God,"  coming  with  a  Divine  commis- 
'Qon,  or  "  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  to 
fchismatical  Bethel,  We  know  nothing  of 
jthis  prophet  but  what  is  told  us  in  this 
chapter;  we  do  not  even  know  his  name. 
It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  he  had  ever 
been  employed  as  a  prophet  before,  or  if  be 
bad,  whether  he  bad  long  borne  the  pro- 
phetical character.  But  there  be  is,  sus- 
taining the  highest  character  that  man  can 
sustain — he  is  a  delegate  from  God,  he 
bears  a  message  from  heaven.  But  there 
is  a  second  figure  in  tke  piece.  Jeroboam 
stands  by  the  altar  to  burn  incense.  The 
vebel  has  become  a  schismatic,  and  there  he 
IB,  actually  engaged  in  mocking  God  with 
his  sacrilegious  offering. 

But  let  us  notice  for  a  moment  the  state 
.f»f  things  under  which  this  prophet  appears 
Bethel.  The  misconduct  of  Solomon 
liad  produced  disaffection  among  his  sub- 
jects. The  imprudence  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Rehoboam  had  brought  on  a  crisis, 
»iid  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  David.  Jero- 
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Ixarn,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  re- 
bellion, became  the  king  of  the  revolted 
tribes.  To  retain  the  kinjtdom  he  had 
thus  acqnired,  he  endeavoured  to  break  off 
all  iiitcrconrse  l)etween  his  subjects  and 
those  of  their  countrj-men  who  retnained 
faithful  to  Rehoboam,  "  He  said  in  hie 
heart,  Now  shall  the  kingdom  return  to 
the  house  of  David:  if  this  people  go  up 
to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart  of  this 
people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even 
unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Judab,  and  they 
shall  kill  me,  and  go  again  to  Rehoboam 
king  of  Judah.  Whereupon  the  king  I 
took  counBol,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold, 
and  said  unto  them,  It  is  too  much  ibr  1 
yon  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  :  behold  thy 
gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  he  set  the  one  I 
in  Bethel,  and  the  other  put  he  in  Dan." 
The  people  generally  acquiesced  in  hil 
scheme.  Instead  of  frequenting  the  house 
of  God  at  Jerusalem,  they  now  worshipped 
in  the  temples  built  by  Jeroboam.  Ha  I 
did  not  leave  his  plan  im]>erfect.     He  ap-  I 
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pointed  festivals,  and  established  a  priest- 
hood; and  (as  it  would  seem)  to  give  a 
dignity  to  his  ordinances,  exercised  himself 
the  sacerdotal  cliaracter. 

The  separation  of  the  ten  tribea  from 
the  remaining  part  of  the  nation  had 
doubtless  been  predicted  :  it  was  intended 
to  punish  the  miserable  idolatry  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  folly  of  his  imprudent  son. 
But  that  does  not  at  all  affect  the  con- 
duct of  the  persons  who  brought  it  about; 
and  the  disaffection  of  the  Israelites  and 
;he  treason  of  their  leader  are  recorded 
a  warning  to  all  who  would  wish  to  be 
,ught  of  God.  What  they  did  was  not 
[one,  could  not  have  been,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  accordingly  it  did  not  have 
the  Divine  blessing.  It  led  to  still  more 
open  and  dangerous  sin.  We  have  just 
the  course  Jeroboam  was  led  to 
irsue.  He  acted  entirely  upon  a  worldly 
policy.  He  naturally  enough  desired  to 
retain  what  he  had  acquired.  He  does  not 
scruple  about  the  means  he  shall  employ 
effect  his  object.  God  had  chosen  Je- 
LSalem  to  be  the  seat  of  his  worship.  Hu 
u  6 
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hod  made  it  the  tnetropolis  of  the  religion 
of  Israel.  There  be  had  manifested  him- 
self by  a  visible  symbol.  There  was  the 
place  where  his  honour  dwelled.  There 
was  no  point  in  the  Mosaic  institutes  more 
distinctly  laid  down  than  that  the  priest- 
hood and  service  of  the  altar  should  be 
confined  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  that  it 
was  a  forbidden  thing  for  any  other 
Israelite  to  have  aught  to  do  with  the 
ceremonial  worship.  But  it  is  impolitic  to 
allow  these  peculiarities;  it  may  tend  to 
break  down  the  separation  in  government. 
And  Jeroboam  cares  not  for  other  con- 
siderations, and  hurries  his  subjects  into 
open  schism.  As  a  politician  he  acted 
prudently.  If  a  godless  expediency  may 
ever  have  place,  it  was  never  perhaps  more 
necessary.  A  periodical  resort  to  Jerusalem 
compromised  the  independence  of  his 
kingdom.  And  when  the  Priests  and 
Levites  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his 
dominions,  he  could  not  get  his  altars 
served  but  by  people  of  the  other  tribes. 
But  nothing  can  justify  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  commands.     All  this  had  beea 
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I  forbidden,  and  therefore  it  was  unlawful. 

I  His  conduct  was  the  effect  of  unbelief,  and 

\  it  led  to  ruin. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the 

j  man  of  God,  referred  to  in  the  text,  ap- 
peared at  Bethel.  "  He  cried  against  the 
altar  in  the  word  of  the  Lord."  The 
presence  of  Jeroboam  does  not  daunt  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  commission.  He  was 
the  servant  and  messenger  of  Jehovah. 
He  denounces  against  the  schismatical 
worship  of  the  place  a  future  judgment. 
He  foretels  the  destruction  of  that  unlaw- 
ful altar  by  Josiah,  and  declares  that  it 
should  then  be  rent,  in  proof  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  what  he  predicted.  An  animatetl 
and  striking  scene  ensued.  Jeroboam,  pro- 
voked at  the  insult  offered  to  his  laws  and 
person,  interrupted  hts  sacrifice  to  punish 
this  unwelcome  visitor.  "  He  put  forth 
his  hand  from  the  altar,  saying.  Lay  hold 
on  him.  And  his  hand,  which  he  put  forth 
against  him,  dried  up,  so  that  he  could  not 
pull  it  in  again  to  him.  The  altar  also  was 
rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out  from  the 
altar,  according  to  the  sign  which  the  man 
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of  God  had  given  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  Overpowered  by  this  manirest 
terposition  of  Heaven,  Jeroboam  now  aj)- 
plied  in  the  language  of  entreaty  to  the 
man  whom  ho  hut  late  attempted  to  make 
the  rictira  of  his  tyranny.  And  the  king 
said  uuto  the  man  of  God,  "  Intreat  now 
the  face  of  the  Lord  thy  Gud,  and  pray  for 
me,  that  my  hand  may  be  restored  ma 
again.  And  the  man  of  God  besought  the 
Lord,  and  the  king's  hand  was  restored  him 
again,  and  became  as  it  was  before." 

But  this  remarkable  transaction  seems 
to  have  made  little  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Jeroboam.  The  words  he  addressed  to 
the  jiropbet  paint  his  character.  We  find 
in  them  not  the  slightest  trace  of  recog- 
nition of  the  providence  of  God,  or  the 
least  feeling  for  the  real  dignity  of  man. 
Even  with  regard  to  what  had  happened, 
he  cannot  look  higher  than  the  human  in- 
strument, nor  can  ho  believe  that  any  one 
would  act  upon  any  nobler  motive  than 
the  love  of  gain.  We  see  all  the  manners 
of  the  worldly  politician  when  we  read, 
that  he  "  said  to  the  man  of  G!od,  Come 
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home  with  me,  and  refresh  thyself,  and  I 
wiU  give  thee  a  reward." 

The  prophet,  however,  had  not  feared 
Jeroboam's  frown,  and  he  cared  not  for 
his  fayours.  He  had  been  sent  to  Bethel 
on  a  particular  errand,  and  he  might  not 
tarry  in  the  polluted  land  longer  than  it 
■was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  execute 
his  commission.  He  '*  said  unto  the  king, 
If  thou  wilt  give  me  half  thy  house,  I  will 
not  go  in  with  thee,  neither  will  I  eat 
bread  nor  drink  water  in  this  place  ;  For 
80  was  it  charged  me  by  tlie  word  of  the 
Lord,  saying,  Eat  no  bread,  nor  drink 
■water,  nor  turn  again  by  the  same  way 
that  thou  earnest."  It  formed  part  of  the 
conditions  of  his  commission  that  it  should 
he  performed  without  delay,  Giod  who 
had  sent  him,  commanded  his  immediate 
return.  "  So  he  went  another  way,  and 
returned  not  by  the  way  that  he  came  to 
Bethel." 

Hitherto  his  conduct  has  been  such  as 
■we  may  well  imitate.  He  has  been  placed 
in  trying  ciroumatanees,  and  has  passed 
through   them   nobly.     He  ■was   probably 
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1  man,  and  be  was  not  therefore 
awed  by  tbe  violence  of  Jeroboam.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  disinterested  man, 
and  was  not  seduced  by  Lis  offers  of 
reward.  He  was  nest  to  encounter  a 
temptation  of  a  different  kind.  And  the 
result  will  show  how  possible  it  is  to  be 
doing  "  what  is  right  in  tbe  sight  of  the 
Lord,  but  not  with  a  perfect  heart;"  how 
practicable  it  is  to  make  a  show  in  religion, 
without  acting  in  all  things  upon  a  right 
principle. 

The  sacred  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us, 
that  an  old  prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel, 
upon  being  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place,  rode  after  "  the  man  of  God  that 
came  from  Judah,"  and  upon  finding  him, 
invited  him  "  to  go  home  with  him  and 
eat  bread."  He  however  refused,  alleging 
as  be  had  done  to  Jeroboam,  that  "it  was 
Baid  to  him  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
Thou  shalt  eat  no  bread  nor  drink  water 
there,  nor  turn  again  to  go  by  the  way 
that  thou  earnest."  We  can  readily  un- 
derstand the  motives  which  induced  the 
old  prophet  to  go  in  search  of  the  man 
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.  of  God.  It  was  quite  natural  for  him  to 
I  be  anxious  to  extend  to  him  the  duties 
I  of  hospitality.  It  was  much  to  his  honour 
that  he  was  desirous  of  entertaining  a 
stranger  who  had  by  his  faithfulness  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  vengeance  of  a  power- 
ful prince.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
or  to  understand  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  pursued  in  order  to  induce  him  to  be- 
come his  guest.  "  He  said  unto  him,  I 
am  a  prophet  also  as  thou  art;  and  an 
angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  saying,  Bring  him  back  with  thee  into 
thine  house, that  he  may  eat  bread,and  drink 
water.  But  he  lied  unto  him."  Tliat  one 
who  had  been  employed  as  a  messenger  of 
God,  and  who  really  seems  not  to  have  been 
devoid  of  principle,  should  thus  employ, 
not  only  falsehood,  but  sacrilegious  false- 
hood, just  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
an  office  of  kindness,  is,  I  say,  a  fact  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  But  though 
I  he  was  a  prophet,  it  did  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  was  a  holy  man.  Balaam 
was  employed  as  a  prophet  too.  And  we 
may  remember  that    this    old  man  lived 
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at  Bethel,  among  a  degenerate  and    dis- 
obedient people.     The  society  with  which 
men  associate  has  an  immense   influence 
on  their  moral  principles.     The  exampli 
he    witnessed     around    hira     abundant 
tended,  doubtless,  to  abate  his  r 
what  was  true,  and  his  reverence  for  whi 
was  sacred. 

But  it  is  melancholy  to  find  the  bocci 
of  his  deceit.  M'e  have  hitherto  had  to 
admire  the  resolution  and  firmness  of  the 
projthet  that  came  from  Judah,  vre  have 
now  to  deplore  his  fall  and  his  puuish- 
ment.  Though  he  had  beeu  undaunted 
by  the  frown,  and  unaedueed  by  the  blani 
ishments  of  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  hi 
was  not  proof  against  this  new  form 
temptation.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived.  Though  lie  had  had  the  strongest 
jjossible  proof  of  what  God  would  have  him 
to  do,  his  faith  in  what  had  been  told  hini 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  kind  of 
influence  which  was  now  brought  to  bear 
against  it.  His  bold  and  generous  disposi- 
tion — for  that  seems  to  have  been  his  ch» 
racter — laid  him  open  to  such  a  tempts 
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tion.  He  did  not  suspect  fraud — he  foil  into 
tlie  snare  with  unthinking  confidence.  But 
that  did  not  lessen  the  sinfulness  of  dis- 
obedience. God  had  plainly  spoken — he 
knew  what  he  had  commanded.  This 
miserable  old  man  fabricated  a  story  to 
deceive  him.  In  yielding  to  his  influence, 
he  showed  that  he  believed  man  more  than 
God.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  sat 
at  the  table,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  the  prophet  that  brought  him 
back;  and  he  cried  unto  the  man  of  God 
that  came  from  Judah,  sayiog,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  dis- 
obeyed the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  hast 
not  kept  the  commandment  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee,  but 
camest  back,  and  hast  eaten  bread  and 
drunk  water  in  the  place  of  the  which  the 
Lord  did  say  to  thee,  Eat  no  bread,  and 
drink  no  water ;  thy  carcase  shall  not  come 
unto  the  sepulchre  of  thy  fathers,"  The 
threatened  punishment  was  soon  inflicted. 
"When  he  was  gone,  a  lion  met  him  by 
.the  way  and  slew  him."  And  his  deceiver 
f  **  laid  his  carcase  in  his  own  grave." 
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Such,  my  brethren,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  unbelief, —  such  the  danger 
incurred  by  diaobeyingr  the  plain  word 
of  God.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  cir- 
cumstsnces  that  seem  to  palliate  the  con- 
duct of  the  disobedient  prophet.  And 
I  know  that  it  is  the  history  often  referred 
to,  even  by  those  who  think  with  reverence 
of  the  Bible,  as  an  instance  of  remarkable 
severity.  But  the  crime  was  an  aggra- 
vated one  —  this  man  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  possible  kind  of  proof  of  God's 
will.  He  had  disregarded  it.  And  ve 
cannot  lielp  seeing  that,  in  the  state  of 
things  then  prevailing  in  Tsrael,  his  punish- 
ment was  called  for  us  a  warning  of  the 
danger  of  transgression. 

But  we  are  not  to  judge  of  God's 
dealings — we  are  to  profit  by  them.  And 
we  see  in  this  history  a  striking  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  acting  in  simple  obedience 
to  the  declared  wiU  of  God.  When  God 
has  made  his  will  known  to  us,  we  have 
but  one  course  to  take.  We  must  not 
venture  to  trifle — we  must  not  presume 
to   doubt.     God  requires  our  confidence, 
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Without  faith  we  cannot  please  him.  It 
is  but  mocking,  to  address  him  as  "our 
Father,"  till  we  come  to  him  as  children, 
ready  to  give  up  ourselves  implicitly  to  his 
protection  and  guidance.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness, by  patient  study  and  diligent  inquiry 
and  persevering  prayer,  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  his  will.  And  then  we 
must  receive  it  in  its  obvious  meaning. 
When  we  have  got  the  Bible  in  our  hands, 
and  satisfied  ourselves,  as  we  readily  may, 
that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  receive  its  testimony,  and  act 
upon  it.  We  are  to  receive  what  it  tells 
us  of  ourselves,  and  what  it  tells  us  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  And  though  it  may 
sometimes  set  before  us  what  we  cannot 
comprehend,  though  it  may  sometimes 
prescribe  a  line  of  conduct  that  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  what  we  should 
Lave  expected ;  still  we  have  but  one 
course — unshaken  faith,  implicit  obedi- 
ence. 

The  history  we  have  been  examining 
warns  us  of  the  darker  -we  incur  in  depend- 
ing on  others  as  to  what  relates  to  our  salva- 
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turn.  We  must  every  one  act  for  himself 
in  what  coQct;rns  our  immortal  souls.  If 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived,  it  U 
we  ourselves  who  incur  the  terrible  con- 
sequences. It  will  not  avail  us,  when  our 
doom  has  once  been  sealed,  to  urge  that 
we  were  seduced  by  the  eloquence  of  one. 
or  the  sophistry  of  another — by  the  rea- 
soniug  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  ridicule 
of  the  wit,  or  the  example  of  the  pro- 
fligate. We  have  the  word  of  God  to 
teach  us ;  why  do  we  listen  to  other  in- 
Btruction  ?  We  have  the  Church  which 
adopted  us  and  nourished  us,  still  affec- 
tionately lavishing  upoD  us  her  choicest 
privileges ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  any 
other  teaching  ?  M'hen  we  can  once  say 
in  any  thing — "  It  has  been  said  to  me  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord,"  we  have  that  which 
ought  to  fortily  us  against  the  most  plausi- 
ble story  or  argument  that  ever  fell  from 
man's  lips.  I  am  not  contending  for  what 
is  called  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
I  would  rather  warn  you  against  a  dan- 
gerous unmeaning  phrase,  which  seems  to 
liave  been,  for  some  ages  past,  Satan's 
3 
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sepecial  engine  for  the  destruction  of 
Bouls.  But  I  wonld  solemnly  urge  you 
to  be  fully  persuaded  in  your  own  minds 
—to  seek  by  instant  prayer  to  be  taught 
of  God.  And  when  you  are  established 
in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  iu  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  aaints,  we  may  trust 
that  you  will  not  be  seduced  by  a  lying 
tongue.  Though  the  falsehood  come  in 
—though  the  wolf  come  in  sheep's 
clothing — you  will  say,  "  It  has  been  said 
to  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  —  I  will 
not  go  with  thee,  neither  will  I  eat  bread, 
^  nor  drink  water  in  this  place."  You  will 
aot  allow  yourselves  to  be  cheated  into 
^uin. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  thing  that 
cannot  but  strike  us.  Jeroboam  is  allowed 
to  go  on  sinning.  The  prophet  from 
Judah  is  cut  down  in  his  sin.  He  may 
have  repented,  but  the  narrative  gives  us 
no  warrant  to  say  he  repented.  When 
3  denunciation  was  uttered  against  him, 
it  may  have  come  with  a  blessing.     But 


hat  all  events  the 


nishment 
corpse. 


s  inflicted. 

He  who  lately 


stood  in  the  presence  of  Israel  as  the 
benld  of  Jehovah,  noblr  daring  to  deliver 
hb  message,  is  now  the  prey  of  a  lioD. 
Bat  this  is  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
dealings;  where  ranch  is  given,  much  is 
required.  Unbelief  and  digobedience  may 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  man  of  God.  ily 
brethren,  tltat  is  a  solemn  sentence,  which 
aars  that  "Judgment  must  begin  at  the 
hoose  of  God."  Onr  privileges  increase 
our  responsibilitr.  We  have  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  sacraments.  Ob,  may  God 
keep  ns  from  falling !  May  He  keep  as 
from  self-dependence  !  May  He  work  in 
us  effectually  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  so  that 
we  may  alike  overcome  the  wiles  and  the 
malice  of  onr  spiritual  enemies,  and  "nut 
with  patience  the  race  set  before  us,  look- 
ing unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith ;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 
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St.  Matthew  x.  17 
"  Beware  of  men." 

The  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  has 
always  been  regarded,  and  justly  regarded, 
as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  its 
Divine  origin.  It  gratified  no  passions,  it 
fell  in  with  no  prejudices,  it  was  supported 
by  no  authority.  We  may  truly  say,  that 
it  had  no  human  considerations  in  its 
favour.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  many 
things  against  it.  To  the  self-righteous 
Jew,  and  the  licentious  Gentile,  it  was 
alike  "  without  form  and  comeliness ;"  to 
the  one  as  recommending  humility,  to  the 
other  as  insisting  upon  holiness.     All,  too, 
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must  have  been  shocked  by  its  proposingi 
for  their  belief  a  sufFering  Messiah,  and 
all  would  naturally  examine  with  rooi 
than  ordinary  circumspection  the  claims  (rf 
a  system,  which  could  not  be  received' 
■  without  exposing  those  who  received  it  to 
persecution  and  ridicule.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Gospel  under  such  circuin. 
stances  was  evidently  "  the  Lord's  doing." 
The  grain  of  mustard  seed  grew  into  a  tree, 
which  offered  the  birds  of  the  air  a  shelter 
in  its  branches ;  and,  thanks  to  the  gracious 
Husbandman,  it  still  waves  in  all  the  grace- 
fulness of  luxuriant  vegetation  !  It  bal 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  many 
changing  year.  The  cold  of  winter  hi 
haply  sometimes  chilled  it,  and  the  heat 
and  drought  of  summer  have  sometimf 
caused  it  to  droop  in  languor.  A  mon 
genial  season  has  revived  it.  The  refresh 
ing  showers  have  awakened  it  to  ne* 
life  and  vigour :  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  centuries,  the  Church  is  aalong 
us  as  a  goodly  tree,  casting  a  noble  shadow, 
yielding  its  pi-oper  fruit,  and,  like  thatstiM 
more  noble  tree  which  was  shown  in  vision 
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fc  to  the  prophet-evangelist,  ])roducing  "  leaves 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
The  Church  is  a  tree  rooted  in  the  pro- 
3  of  God.    It  is  a  Louse  founded  upon 
a,  rock.     The  God  of  truth  engaged  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against 
it.     That  promise  explains  to  us  its  estab- 
lishment, it  accounts  for  its  continuance, 
and  it  forbids  us  to  fear  its  ruin.     Every 
thing   that  the  malice    and  ingenuity  of 
"  the   powers  of  darkness"    could  devise, 
and  that  the  wickedness  of  men  could  put 
into  execution,  has  been  done  to  check  its 
progress,  and  to  destroy  its  very  existence. 
It  has  been  assailed  by  the  storms  of  per- 
secution, it  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity.     But  the  eyes  of  real 
believers  have  ever  been  opened  to  perceive 
that  He  that  was  with  then],  was  greatly 
■  laore  powerful  than  they  that  were  with 
f  ;their  enemies ;  and  feeling  that  the  cause 
Vof  the  Gospel  was  the  cause  nf  God,  they 
I  fhave  never  doubted  about  its  final  triumph. 
When  our  blessed  Lord  first  sent  forth 
bis   Apostles  to  preach    the    Gospel,  he 
I  leaplaiaed    to    them    with    much    precise- 
x2 
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ness  the  nature    of  tbe   reception  wliich  J 
they  might  expect  to  meet  with  from  an  ] 
evil  world.     Satisfied  of   the    power  and  I 
JVfesBiahship  of  their   Master,   they  were  I 
going  forth  expecting  that  their  country-  i 
men    would    universally   attend    to   their  | 
message,  and  admit  his  claims.    He  checks  J 
these  extravagant  expectations,  and  warns  J 
them  to  look  for  opposition  and  neglect. 
He  tells  them  that  they  are  going  forth 
defenceless,  among  cruel  and  unsempnlous 
enemies.     They  therefore  needed  uncom- 
mon correctness  and  prudence.     "  Behold,! 
I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  mtdst  ofl 
wolves,  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpentSrV 
and  harmless  as  doves."     But  no  conduct,! 
however  excellent    and   judicious,   woultTl 
secure  them  from  the  malice  of  those  who| 
bated  the   great    truths  which  they  pro 
claimed.     "  But  beware  of  men,  for  theyi 
will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils,  and! 
they  will  scourge  you  in  the  synagogues; 
and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors 
and  kings  for  my  sake,   for  a  testimony 
against  them  and  the  Gentiles."    And  t\\\% 
was   not  the     language   of    apprehenaioi^ 
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I'toerely.     Our  Lord  spoke  in  the  spirit  of 

I  prophecy.     We  have   ample  testimony  to 

I  the  literai  fiilfiiment  of  his  prediction.  The 

inspired  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

and  in  fact  all  the  records  of  the  first  three 

centurit'S  of  Christianity,  show  the  "wisdom 

,  of  the  Saviour's  warning.    A  Peter  in  the 

I  iron  grasp  of  Herod,  when  naught  but  the 

interposition  of   Omnipotence   could   save 

him  from  the  morrow's   martyrdom,  must 

have  felt  how  justly  he  had   been  warned 

to  "  beware  of  men."     The  Apostle  of  tlie 

Gentiles,  in  those    frequent    trials  which 

befel  him   in  his  successful  labours,   must 

I  Jiave  often  felt  the  propriety  of  the  warning, 

1  "  Beware  of  men;"  and  when  the  haughty 

Roman,  during  nearly  three  hundred  years 

of  persecution,  brandished  the  sword  over 

the  infant  Church,  the  noble  army  of  con- 

r  feasors  and  martyrs,  vrhile  they  trembled 

I  in  the  consciousness  of   man's  weakness, 

and  triumphed  in  the  confidence  of  God's 

suflSciency,  must  have  read  in  their  own 

experience  a  terrible  commentary  on  those 

^words  of  wisdom,  "  Beware  of  men." 

Persecution  was  the  first  and  most  in- 
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artificial  policy  of  the  deadly  enemies  of 
the  Church.  Brute  force  was  the  moat 
natural  aod  most  obvious  weapon  in  their 
warring  against  God.  They  raised,  as  it 
were,  aloud  thoir  impious  battle-cry,  Do\ni 
with  her!  down  with  her,  even  unto  the 
ground  !  But  they  had  other  weapons  in 
their  armoury.  Where  force  waa  vain, 
they  have  ever  been  found  ready  to  try 
the  force  of  seducing  wiles.  There  is 
nothing  violent  in  supposing  a  reference  to 
this  more  subtle  mode  of  attack  in  our 
Lord's  warning,  "  Beware  of  men,"  Take 
heed  that  tlie  Jew  does  not  beat  you  oif 
from  a  bold  avowal  of  the  truth,  by  his 
contempt  for  the  claims  of  a  crucified 
Messiah  ;  that  the  Greek  does  not  make 
you  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by 
the  ridicule  with  which  he  will  treat 
system  so  uuphilosophical.  And  be  ever 
on  your  guard  against  the  stately  magni- 
ficence and  venerable  associations  of  the 
worship  of  the  temple,  and  the  elegant 
rites  and  refined  licentiousness  of  the 
Grecian  idolatry. 

But  without    stopping  to  inquire    how 
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fer  the  wortls  of  our  Divine  Master  will 
bear  an  interpretation,  which  would  find  in 
them  an  allusion  to  all  the  dangers  to 
which  the  Apostles  were  exposed  from 
their  fellow-men,  I  would  invite  you,  my 
brethren,  to  regard  those  words  as  addressed 
to  ourselves,  and  to  hoar  the  Saviour  speak- 
ing to  us  the  warning,  "  Beware  of  men." 
Let  none  suppose  that  I  would  wish  to 
insinuate  that  it  is  well  to  entertain  a  cold 
distrust  and  unamiable  jealousy  of  the  in- 
fluence of  those  around  us.  I  would  only 
wish,  from  the  words  of  the  text,  to  re- 
mind you  of  some  of  the  dangers  which 
are  among  the  most  threatening  to  our 
spiritual  welfare ;  dangers  too  the  more  to 
be  feared,  as  they  are  often,  from  their 
very  nature,  the  least  apprehended-  May 
the  Divine  blessing  be  with  us  ! 

The  dangers  that  assail  the  Church,  are 
the  very  same  dangers  that  oppose  the  pro- 
gress, and  threaten  the  ruin,  of  every  in- 
dividual Christian ;  and  what  is  perilous  to 
the  community  is  no  less  perilous  to  its 
several  members. 

Worldly  men  have  ever  banded  to- 
X  4 
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gether  against  the  Church,  and  have  at- 
tempted by  all  the  various  means  they 
could  employ  to  prevent  its  welfare  and 
its  increase.  The  same  enemies  are  the 
enemies  of  every  individual  believer.  His 
fiiith  is  the  object  of  their  hatred,  for  his  con- 
duct is  against  them  a  standing  reproach: 
he  serves  a  different  Master;  and  as  he 
professes  very  different  principles,  so  that 
judgment  is  to  him  a  subject  of  hope, 
which  to  them  is  a  subject  of  terror.  The 
Christian  therefore  is  not  to  marvel  if  the 
world  hates  him.  It  is  what  the  world 
must  do.  He  is  at  war  with  the  world. 
His  principles  tend  to  carry  havoc  into 
the  world's  territories.  He  is  the  deadly 
foe  of  the  rebellious  spirit,  who  is  the  god 
of  this  world.  The  blessed  truths  which 
have  released  him  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  death,  are  calculated  to  release  from 
their  bondage  all  that  serve  the  world. 
He  opposes  the  world's  maxims,  he  dis- 
courages the  world's  practices ;  there  is 
nothing  therefore  at  all  wonderful  in  the 
dislike  with  which  the  world  regards  him ; 
and  it  is  a  warning  that  he  ought  ever  to 
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carry  in  his  memory,  that  it  becomes  him 
to  "  beware  of  worldly  "  men." 

He  may  expect  their  hostility — it  is 
allowed  him  to  guard  against  it.  He  must 
expect  persecution,  if  those  who  are  his 
enemies  for  righteousness  sake  have  it  in 
their  power  to  persecute.  Their  cry  has 
always  been,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow 
from  the  earth  !  "  But  by  the  gracious  pro- 
vidence of  our  heavenly  Father,  the  Clirls- 
tian  has  now  rarely  cause  to  apprehend 
open  violence.  He  must  be  prepared  for  mis- 
representation, and  ridicule,  and  slander. 
Hie  enemies  cannot  appreciate  his  motives 
and  conduct,  they  cannot  even  understand 
them.  They  will  regard  him  as  a  designing 
hypocrite,  or  as  a  deluded  fanatic.  They 
deserve  his  pity,  his  sincere  and  unmixed 
pity.  The  grace  of  God  which  makes  him 
to  differ  from  them,  will  not  allow  him  to 
feel  towards  them  any  sentiment  of  revenge. 
He  must  "  not  render  rajling  for  railing, 
but  contrariwise  blessing,"  The  injustice 
and  violence  of  others  may  tend  to  excite 
in  him  angry  feelings.  But  here  too  he 
must  "  beware  of  men,"  and  pray  that 
X  5 
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sacred  Spirit,  who  helpetb  our  infirmities, 
to  enable  liini  to  Bujipress  the  very  first 
emotions  of  anger,  that  their  hostility  may 
not  lead  him  to  violate  the  charity  that 
"  bearetli  all  things." 

But  the  wicked  are  not  less  dangerouB 
iu  their  friendRhip,  than  in  their  hostility; 
and  many  a  soul,  that,  as  man  would 
judge,  would  not  by  any  violence  have  been 
forced  from  ita  fixed  consistency,  has 
yielded  to  the  tempting  influence  of  a 
smiling  world.  "  Beware  of  evil,  uncon- 
verted "  men."  And  if  such  men  are  to  be 
feared  more  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
it  is  when  they  make  their  attempts  in  the 
language  of  kindness,  and  cloak  their  real 
hostility  in  the  garb  of  friendship.  It  is 
wonderful  the  lengths  that  some  poor 
slaves  of  sensuality  will  go,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  corrupt  those  who  have  escaped 
the  sins  to  which  they  are  addicted.  They 
feel  a  horrible  delight  in  entangling  the 
unwary  and  unstable  in  the  toils  of  Satan. 
They  will  sometimes  spare  no  pains  in 
leading  the  victim  into  the  fatal  net ;  and 
'V  professions  of  love.  But  these  are 
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■  dangers  to  which  the  young  only  for  the 

■  most   part   are  exposed.      The   profligate 
I     rarely  make  their  atempts  on   those  who 

llBve  once  made  a  consistent  profession  of 
liristian  principles.     The  deeds  of  dark- 
ness recoil  from  too  near  a  compact  with 
!  light.      And    it    is    only   under   very 
Mjuliar  circumstances  that  real  Christians 
likely    to  be  assailed    by   temptation 
■om  persons  of  gross  and  open  licentious- 
ess. 

'  But  it  is  not  only  the  profligate  that 
1  to  be  dreaded.  Our  Lord's  meaning 
i  much  more  general,  "  Beware  of  men." 
Beware  lest  any  men,  of  whatever  prin- 
ciples or  character,  lead  you  to  that  which 
he  word  of  God  condemns.  Men  who  are 
most  estimable  in  their  conduct  in  their 
social  relations,  who  are  amiable  in  their 
manners,  and  regular  in  their  general 
faabits,  but  who  are  not  under  the  influ- 
«ice  of  religion,  are  among  the  most  dan- 
^rous  associates  to  the  Christian.  Their 
general  character  leads  him  to  forget  the 
Mpreme  importauce  of  a  change  of  heart. 
!fhey  are  so  respectable  and  so  pleasing, 
xS 
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that  he  is  tempted  to  let  go  the  scriptural 
doctrine,  that  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin.  There  is  so  much  to  admire  in  them, 
that  it  is  not  easy  for  him  in  their  society 
to  keep  full  in  bis  memory  a  deep  sense  of 
the  dreadful  condition  of  those  who  are 
without  tlod  in  the  world.  And  thus  he 
IS  tempted  to  unbelief.  Nor  is  that  all — 
he  is  in  great  hazard  of  falling  into  unlaw- 
ful compliances.  Those  who  have  not  the 
love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  however  cor- 
rect they  may  be  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  world,  will  ever  be  found  practising 
many  things  in  wliich  the  Christian  can- 
not lawfully  join  them.  He  knows  that 
he  is  accountable  for  his  thoughts,  for  his 
time,  for  every  word  he  utters ;  and  it  is 
bis  desire  to  lay  out  every  talent  to  the 
glory  of  the  gracious  Giver.  Whereas 
the  worldly  man,  however  mora!  he  may 
be,  regards  only  the  outside  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  and  fancies  that  if  that  is  clean, 
he  need  be  solicitous  about  nought  be- 
side. He  has  his  pursuits ;  in  these  the 
Christian  may  not  lawfully  join  hira.  He 
from  time  to  time  expresses    sentiments. 
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which  are  quite  at  variance  with  tbe  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  requires  more  than 
ordinary  resolution  in  the  Christian  to  dis- 
countenance what  his  principles  engage 
him  to  disapprove  in  such  persons.  What 
he  witnesses  in  silence  may  tend  to  weaken 
the  horror  with  which  he  should  ever  re- 
gard sin.  In  such  circumstances,  there- 
fore, he  cannot  too  carefully  "  beware  of 
men." 

The  warning  does  not  apply  only  to  the 

unconverted.     There  are  many,  of  whom 

it  would  be  unjust  to   think  that  they  are 

not  influenced  by  faith  in  tbe  Saviour,  who 

live  below  their  privileges,  and  present  an 

example  that  cannot  be  imitated  without 

danger.     There  are  too  many  who  profess 

to  feel  the  importance  of  religion,  who  are 

lukewarm,  and  inactive.     They  are  con- 

I  tent  with  a  formal  devotion,  with  a  lifeless 

[  religion.     They  know  the  Gospel  terras  of 

acceptance,  and  are  ready  to  profess  that 

they  have  accepted  these  terms,  but  you 

can   hardly    distinguish    them    from    the 

I  world.     They  are  not  careful  to  let  their 

I  light  shine  before  men  ;  and  few,  very  few, 
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are  led  by  what  they  see  in  them  to  glorify 
their  Father  which  is  heaven.  Tliere  is  a 
danger  in  the  example  of  their  stunted  re- 
ligion ;  and  well  may  we  raise  with  respect 
to  them  the  Lord's  warning,  "  Beware  of 
men." 

But  with  respect  to  iv/iat  men  may  W8 
not  raise  that  warning  ?  lu  what  human 
example  is  there  not  danger  ?  The  best 
of  men,  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  hava 
much  in  them  of  remaining  infirmity — 
much  that  we  may  not  imitate,  that  we 
may  not  approve.  We  cannot  bold  inter- 
course with  them  without  hazard  to  our 
own  spiritual  condition.  Do  they  approva 
our  state?  they  may  lead  us  to  a  false  esti* 
mate  of  our  own  safety ;  do  they  desire  ub 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  our  proft 
they  may  lead  us  to  despair.  Oh, 
must  never  let  go  these  sacred  word% 
"  Beware  of  men."  We  must  never  tnwl 
to  beings  so  feeble,  we  must  never  expect 
too  much  from  beings  so  imperfect.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
every  case  in  which  it  becomes  us  to  apply 
the  Saviour's  warning;  enough  has  been. 
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said  to  shew  the  way  in  which  we  may 
apply  it.  I  conclude  with  a  remark  which 
is  naturally  suggested  by  the  subject. 
We  may  not  rely  on  men,  we  may  safely 
rely  on  God.  There  was  never  but  One 
Man  who  presented  an  example  in  all 
things  worthy  of  imitation.  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh.  He  who  bore  our 
sins  and  carried  our  sorrows,  in  whom 
alone  we  can  obtain  redemption,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  perfect  pattern.  While 
we  study  the  perfections  of  his  character, 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  guard  against ; 
we  cannot  love  him  too  much,  we  cannot 
imitate  him  too  closely — we  cannot  trust 
him  too  implicitly,  or  rely  on  him  too  com- 
pletely.  May  all  of  us,  while  we  learn  to 
"  beware  of  men,"  be  brought  to  repose 
more  confidence  in  our  now  exalted  Sa- 
viour ! 


SERMON   XXVIII. 
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"  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth  r  hut  tin 
righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion." 

In  all  ages  and  among  all  nations,  courage 
has  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  honour 
and  magnaniraitj',  and  cowardice  has  been 
considered  a  proof  of  pusillanimity  and 
baseness.  It  has  always  been  felt  that 
nobility  of  mind  displays  itself  in  a  con- 
tempt of  danger,  and  a  readiness  to  grap- 
ple with  difficulties,  while  timidity  is  the 
infallible  proof  of  a  despicable  indolence, 
or  of  conscious  weakness.  And  this  is 
actually  the  case.  There  ts  something 
base    in    cowardice.     There  is  something 
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noble  in  courage.  He  wants  the  principle 
which  keeps  man  up  to  his  level  in  the 
chain  of  creation,  who  cannot  meet  danger 
boldly,  but  skulks  timidly  from  the  field  of 
duty. 

It  is  not  for  one  who  looks  upon  man 
and  his  doings  with  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  estimates  the  value  of  human 
principles  and  human  actions  by  the  rule 
afforded  by  revelation,  to  join  in  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as 
heroism,  and  contribute  his  praise  of  what 
is  ordinarily  so  distinguished.  What  is 
Bometimes  described  as  valour,  might  with 
greater  truth  be  characterized  as  madness : 
and  that  which  many  regard  as  admirable, 
ought  rather  to  be  looked  upon  with 
regret  and  pity.  A  uame  descriptive  of  a 
virtue  ought  never  to  be  applied  to  what 
is  equivocal,  or  culpable.  It  is  treason  to 
the  quality  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 
Vet  such  is  the  native  dignity  of  courage, 
such  the  value  it  ever  commands — that  in 
its  most  suspicious  forms,  it  possesses  a 
cbann  which  is  almost  irresistible.  We 
<an   never  witness  a  disregard  of  selfish 
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considerations,  a  willingness  to  encounter 
whatever  tnigbt  happen  in  pursuit  of  an 
object,  a  superiority  to  common  weakness, 
a  freedom  from  fear,  without  acknowledg- 
iug,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  person  in  whom  they  are  found,  with- 
out paying  some  tribute  to  his  character. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  the 
opposite  class  of  qualities.  It  is  not  for 
Christian  men  to  judge  of  timidity  as  the 
world  judges — there  is  much  that  the 
world  accounts  cowardly  which  we  regard 
as  noble  and  magnanimous.  But  where 
we  can  see  cowardice — where  we  perceivfl 
a  want  of  stedfastness,  a  timorous  appra*, 
hension  of  danger,  there  is  something  iift 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  which 
makes  us  feel  the  meanness  of  it — which 
makes  us  regard  it  as  vile  and  contempt- 
ible, and  look  upon  the  person  of  soch 
a  disposition  as  an  inferior  being. 

Thus  it  is  that  cowardice  and  courage 
are  accounted  of  by  the  common  judg- 
ment of  mankind:  the  one  is  regarded  a» 
a  degrading,  the  other  is  looked  upon  a» 
an  ennobling  quality.     And  if  «e  examind 
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the  real  state  of  tbings,  we  ehall  fitnl  that 
this  is  no  false  JuHgnient.  The  man  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  of  cow- 
ardice, is  in  a  state  in  which  he  cannot  bnt 
be  regarded  as  degraded.  He  passes  judg- 
ment upon  himself,  in  fact,  by  every  fear, — 
he  confesses  to  himself  that  he  is  too  weak 
to  do  that  which  others  will  do  with  firm- 
uesg.  He  betakes  himself  to  low  arts,  to 
avoid  tlie  dangers  of  which  he  is  appre- 
hensive. Instead  of  boldly  occupying  the 
post  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him, 
he  makes  no  ecrnple  of  deserting  it,  and 
throwing  himself  into  a  position  wherein 
be  fancies  he  may  maintain  himself  with 
less  hazard.  Having  no  confidence  in  his 
powers  of  self-defence,  he  is  continually 
afraid  of  being  attacked.  There  is  no 
place  for  stedfastness  in  him,  because 
every  accident  may  put  him  in  confusion. 
There  is  no  sense  of  safety,  because  he  is 
always  in  apprehension  of  danger.  There 
is,  I  say,  something  mean  and  inferior 
in  this.  The  coward  is  the  slave  of  his 
fear,  and  mankind  are  right  in  branding 
cowardice  as  vile  and  contemptible. 
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Wo  may  make  the  same  assertion  re- 
specting the  commoTi  estimate  of  courage. 
It  is  not  an  arbitrary  judgment  which 
ranks  it  as  so  ennobling  and  admirable. 
It  is  as  it  were  the  index  of  moral  dignity. 
It  is  the  mark  of  tlie  value  which  a  being 
puts  upon  itself.  The  brave  man  is  tran- 
quil, firm,  concentrated.  When  danger 
comes,  he  is  ready  to  meet  it.  When  he 
is  in  jieaee,  he  is  not  agitated  by  appre- 
hension of  danger.  He  can  exercise  with 
freedom  his  powers  of  thought  and  speech 
and  action.  As  he  is  prepared  to  battle 
with  real  dangers,  he  is  not  overpowered 
by  those  which  are  imaginary.  He  is  the 
real  master  of  what  belongs  to  him,  be* 
cause  he  is  master  of  himself.  Peace  resti 
upon  his  countenance,  and  honour  is  seated 
in  his  heart. 

Now  the  text  charges  cowardice  upon 
sin,  and  claims  for  holiness  the  honours 
of  courage.  *'  The  wicked  flee  when  na 
man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are  bold 
as  a  lion."  I  think  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  the  correctness  of  thi? 
representation.     May  God  Almighty  grant 
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.that  the  truth  may  come  with  power  upon 
our  souls ! 

There  is  nothhig  more  wonderful  in  man 
than  the  moral  faculty  which  we  call  cou- 
scieuce.  By  a  wise  arrangement  of  the 
Creator,  men  carry  ahout  in  their  bosoms 
a  living  register  of  their  conduct,  which 
they  have  only  to  consult  with  honesty 
and  candour,  to  know  their  moral  con- 
dition. Like  the  other  faculties  with 
which  we  are  endowed,  conscience  may  he 
injured  and  weakened.  It  may  be  so  far 
impaired  as  to  seem  absolutely  destroyed. 
But  this  is  so  only  in  extreme  cases.  In 
the  great  mass  of  men,  conscience  always 
continues  more  or  less  in  action,  keeping 
an  account  of  the  moral  progress.  When 
conscience  is  speaking  in  our  favour,  it 
affords  the  greatest  increase  of  happiness. 
But  when  it  is  exercising  its  office  against 
lUe,  when  it  is  making  the  record  of  our  sins, 
it  is  a  cruel  tormentor,  lashing  our  souls 
with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  an  expectation 
of  judgment. 

Among  the  instruments  of  torture  with 
'hich  conscience  afHicts  the  soul   of  the 
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sinner,  ia  fear.  Our  first  parents  trans« 
gressecl  the  command  of  their  Creator,  and 
then  what  follows?  Let  us  hear  the 
sacred  historian. — "  They  heard  the  voiM 
of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in 
the  cooi  of  the  day ;  and  Adam  and  his 
wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  amongst  the  treea  of  the 
garden.  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto 
Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art 
thou  ?  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in, 
the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid."  And  this 
is  the  uniform  process.  Sin  is  immedi^ 
ately  followed  by  fear,  hy  the  fear  of  d* 
tection,  by  the  fear  of  e-^posure,  by  th 
fear  of  punishment.  Under  a  sense  of  sift 
the  bravest  man  becomes  a  coward. 

Sin  ia  followed  by  fear,  especially  by  I 
fear  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  This  is  i 
most  important  view  of  the  subject,  but  it, 
is  not  that  first  brought  before  us  by  tbc 
text.  The  sinner  is  there  represented  s 
a  miserable  being,  entertaining  a  cowardly 
dread  of  his  fellow-creatures.  "  The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursneth."  And 
it   requires    little     observation,  little    ao 
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4iiaintaiice  with  mankind,  to  enable  us  to 
freeive  the  correctness  of  the  picture. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  God's  law,  that  mankind  are 
pretty  well  agreed  in  putting  a  liigh  value 
upon  outward  morahty.  Though  the  world 
at  large,  even  in  Christian  countries,  is  not 
influenced  by  Christian  views  and  feelings, 
though  it  has  no  tasto  for  the  higher  and 
more  refined  beauties  of  holiness,  there  are 
certain  great  outlines  that  it  never  ceases 
to  recognize,  as  being  in  fact  so  deeply 
traced  in  our  nature,  that  the  moral  eon- 
Btitution  must  be  actually  destroyed  before 
they  can  be  totally  obliterated.  However 
corrupt  may  be  the  state  of  society,  a  cer- 
tain tribute  is  paid  to  truth,  and  justice, 
*nd  honesty.  Even  among  the  ancient 
heathens  we  find,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostle,  that  the  things  which  were  true, 
and  honest,  and  pure,  were  regarded  as 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  And  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  different  now.  On  the  con- 
trary, bad  as  the  world  is,  the  standard 
by  which  it  judges  of  moral  excellence  is 
much  higher.     It  knows  much  better  what 
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ia  wrong,  and  much  more  generally  regards 
gill  with  disapprobation. 

Tlie  world,  then,  discountenances  certain 
flagrant  sina,  and  fixes  the  brand  of  its  dU- 
pleasure  upon  those  who  are  gnilty  of  them. 
But  actions  are  judged  of,  even  among 
men,  by  a  biglier  tribunal  than  tbe  world 
—namely,  by  those  who  are  themselves 
distinguished  for  their  regularity  or  hoU- 
nesa.  Men  who  are  tempted  to  do  what 
is  wrong,  are  checked  not  merely  by  aj)- 
prehension  of  what  the  world  might 
think,  but  of  what  particular  individuals 
might  think.  There  is  that  in  virtue  whioh 
secures  it  respect  even  with  the  aban- 
doned. And,  besides,  there  are  very  few 
who  are  not  from  inferior  motives  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  the  good  opinion  of 
those  who  would  look  with  displeasure 
u])on  what  is  evil. 

It  is  plain  therefore  why  the  sinner  is, 
as  he  most  undoubtedly  is,  in  a  state  of 
fear.  Sin  is  a  thing  of  darkness.  It  shuns 
the  light.  And  when  a  man  has  sinned, 
his  chief  care  is,  that  his  sin  should  not  he 
known  to  others.    His  friends  would  think 
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worse  of  him,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
have  them  know  it.  Ilia  enemies  would 
have  an  advantage  over  him,  or  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  him,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  have  it  come  to  their  knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  undone.  That  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  possible.  It  is  to  be  con- 
cealed therefore.  It  must  not  be  known 
beyond  that  privacy  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. And  yet  how  is  this  possible? 
There  is  something  wonderful  in  the 
frequency  with  which,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  it  becomes  known,  A  bird  of 
the  air  will  publish  it.  It  walks  abroad 
without  visible  reason,  when  all  the 
chances  were  against  its  being  known. 
The  sinner  knows  this,  though  he  may 
not  remember  that  it  is  written  in  the 
volume  of  inspiration.  Thy  sin  shall  find 
thee  nut.  He  feels  an  instinctive  terror 
that  it  will  be  so ; — that  some  one  will  get 
to  know  it,  who,  he  has  peculiar  reasons  to 
wish,  might  remain  in  ignorance; — that  it 
will  some  how  or  other  come  to  tell  against 
him.  He  sees  how  often  this  is  the  case, 
and  he  fears  it  may  be  the  case  with  him. 
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He  is  ever  apprehensive  ttiat  the  thing  has 
come  to  light,  that  he  is  found  out,  that  it 
is  no  longer  confined  to  his  own  conscience, 
that  his  secret  is  in  the  possession  of  others 
who  may  turn  it  to  his  disadvantage. 
Great  as  may  be  the  improbability  of  dis- 
covery, the  event  is  possible  ;  always  pro- 
Imble  enough  to  make  him  uneasy,  to  make 
him  a  coward,  to  make  him  "  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth,"  and  be  a  stranger  to  peace. 
We  have  supposed  the  sin  to  have  been 
committed  in  private,  when  there  was  no 
one  by  to  bear  witness  against  the  sinner. 
The  case  is  not  different  when  there  have 
been  accomplices.  Exposure  then  becomes 
more  probable,  and  consequently  the 
grounds  for  alarm  are  greater  and  more 
distressing.  The  sinner  then  feels  himself 
in  the  power  of  others,  who  are  as  bad  or 
worse  than  himself.  He  knows  very  well 
then  that  he  can  never  he  safe.  His  ac- 
complice may  have  an  interest  in  betraying 
him,  or  may  have  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
publishing  his  shame.  It  may  be  a  babbler 
who  will  tell  it  out  of  mere  garrulity,  or  a 
fool  who  will  repeat  it  out  of  sport.     It 
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hardly  fail  to  be  discovered.  lie  is 
frell  aware  of  this,  and  the  delay  of  his 
ixposure  is  only  a  protracting  of  his  tor- 
italeDt.  He  is  ever  in  expectation  of  hear- 
ing that  his  sin  is  known.  Ho  "  flees  when 
man  pursueth."  He  is  continually 
putting  such  a  construction  upon  the  most 
Ordinary  remarks  as  to  regard  them  as 
^roof  of  the  discovering  of  his  crimes,  and 
finds  in  every  thing  materials  of  terror. 

If  his  sin  has  been  such  as  to  expose  him 
^o  punishment  from  man,  the  dread  of 
punishment  is  added.  Exposure  raay  strip 
iiim  of  his  honours,  or  his  wealth ;  perhaps 
ideprive  him  of  his  liberty.  But  we  need 
Scarcely  pursue  this  ease.  Criminals  of 
Ithis  sort  are  rarely  among  those  who 
frequent  the  sanctuary.  And  interesting 
though  it  is  to  exanaine  all  the  moral 
feirieties,  we  have  enough  to  do  with  more 
•Ordinary  and  familiar  cases. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  words  of  the 
4ext  in  their  full  extent.  Even  when  the 
^□ner  has  no  reason  to  fear  man  at  all,  he 
•fa  not  free  from  feelings  of  terror.  There 
«re  innumerable  sins  of  which  man  takes 
Y  2 
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110  cognizance.  There  are  some  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  deserving  no  kind  of 
censure,  as  rather  implying  what  is  upon 
the  whole  rather  la-udable  than  otherwise. 
There  are  some  persons  who  without  being 
absolutely  abandoned,  freely  discourse  of 
their  vices,  and  there  are  but  too  many 
who  "  glory  in  their  shame."  The  remarks 
which  have  been  made  hitherto,  do  not 
altogether  apply  to  such  persons ;  though 
they  often  do  to  an  extent  which  they 
themselves  perhaps  would  scarcely  be 
willing  to  admit.  Yet  these  persons  are 
not  without  the  range  of  the  text.  It  iB 
not  because  they  are  not  in  fear  from  mai^ 
that  their  hearts  know  no  terror ;  no,  "  the 
wicked  flee,  when  noman  pursueth."  Evea 
when  the  world  smiles  on  them,  when  they 
hear  no  condemnation  from  their  fellow- 
creatures,  there  is  a  something  that  will 
not  let  them  rest :  "  there  is  no  jieace  to 
the  wicked."  Though  they  boast  perhapff 
of  their  superiority  to  common  prejudices^' 
and  profess  to  think  not  of  an  hereafter^ 
conscience  will  not  allow  them  peace.- 
'■They  flee,  when  no  man  pursueth."  They 
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are  restless,  unsettled,  miserable.  Tliey 
may  seek  relief  in  tlie  siiia  which  have 
already  wounded  ttieir  souls.  They  may 
go  from  one  wickedness  to  another.  When 
they  flee,  it  may  be  to  dissipation  or  crime. 
They  do  but  increase  their  misery.  They 
do  but  treasure  up  for  themselves  "  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  righteous 
indignation  of  God." 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  change  the  pic- 
ture, and  turn  our  attention  to  the  re- 
maining words  of  the  text,  which  tell  us 
that  "  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion," 
The  figure  is  a  striking  one.  In  the  popular 
language  of  various  nations,  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  the  lion  is  uniformly  spoken 
of  as  the  boldest  and  most  noble  of  the 
beasts  of  prey.  A  consciousness  of  strength, 
hie  acknowledged  superiority  to  the  other 
tenants  of  the  forest,  is  supposed  to  stamp 
his  character  with  a  certain  magnanimity, 
and  to  make  him  the  monarch  of  the 
desert.  His  courage  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  And  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
trepidity is  im]>lied  by  the  comparison, 
♦*  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion." 

y  a 


As  fear  is  ooe  of  the  most  evident  ood- 
seqaeoces  of  the  &1I,  one  of  the  plainest 
proo&  of  oar  preseat  degraded  conditi<Mi, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  les  in- 
dueoce  sin  possesses  over  as,  the  more  we 
are  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  man 
was  created,  the  less  we  shall  he  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  the  greater  will  be  our 
self-possession  and  courage.  And  this  is 
the  case :  we  must  not  forget  to  make 
the  distinction  between  physical  and  moral 
timidity-  We  must  bear  in  memory  that 
there  is  a  timidity  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  bodily  iniirmity.as  much  the 
consequence  of  physical  structure  as  any 
other  disease.  And  bearing  this  in  mind, 
we  may  assert  for  this  part  of  the  text 
the  claim  of  perfect  accuracy,  and  tri- 
umphantly point  to  experience  as  proving 
that "  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion." 

Where  there  is  uprightness  of  conduct, 
there  is  no  place  for  fear.  He  who  liw 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  cannot 
dread  detection  or  exposure.  He  who  acts 
from  principle,  who  does  what  he  does  in 
the  fear  of  God,  will  not  be  afraid  of  the 
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ooTisequences  of  his  actions,  because  he  is 
well  assured  that  all  those  consequences 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Disposer. 
The  Christian  acts  from  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
•nd,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  he  is 
"  bold  as  a  lion."  As  it  has  been  finely 
said,  "  He  fears  the  Lord,  and  has  no  other 
fear."  It  is  not  that  he  has  not  enemies  ; 
it  is  not  that  his  enemies  are  not  formid- 
able. He  "  wrestles  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places."  The  attacks  of  the  world, 
the  open  opposition  he  meets  with  in  the 
path  of  duty,  are  directed  by  the  principle 
of  evil.  But  he  fights  bravely.  It  is  not 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  his  danger;  it  is 
not  that  be  feels  a  false  security,  that  he 
:b  lulled  into  apathy,  or  is  sunk  into  care- 
He  feels  more  than  others  can 
feel,  for  he  knows  Ms  position.  He  is 
aware  of  his  danger.  He  is  sensible  of  the 
dreadfiil  consequences  of  failure.  But  he 
has  God  to  help  him.  His  providence  will 
defend  him  ;  bis  grace  will  sustain  him. 


not  * 
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He  '■  fears  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  Him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  aoul  and  body 
in  hell." 

In  the  discharge  of  duty  "  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion."  Theirs  is  the  real,  the 
only  real  courage.  It  is  not  presumption, 
for  they  are  trusting  on  Him  who  is  in- 
finite. It  is  not  desperation,  for  they  can 
rely  on  innumerable  promises,  made  by 
God  himself.  They  present  a  bold  front 
to  their  enemies ;  they  feel  their  supe- 
riority to  them.  But  before  Him  with 
whom  they  have  to  do,  their  Father  in 
heaven,  there  is  nought  of  self-confidence ; 
they  are  conscious  of  their  lost  and  un- 
worthy condition.  They  confess  that  they 
have  destroyed  themselves ;  that  it  is  of 
bis  mercy  that  they  are  not  consumed ; 
that  they  "  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God  only  for  the  merit  of  their  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for 
their  own  works,  or  deservings."  Their 
righteousness  ia  the  righteousness  of  God. 
They  go  not  about  to  establish  tlieir  own 
righteousness,  they  regard  it  but  as  filthy 
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ragp.  Their  language  ie,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy."  They  are  bold  in  duty.  It  is 
that  they  fear  to  sin.  But  they  come  be- 
fore God  with  humility,  pleading  his  mercy 
and  their  own  infirmity  and  guilt,  looking 
for  acceptance  to  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
I  Saviour.  It  is  of  grace  they  are  what  they 
p  are.  The  Divine  compassion  has  plucked 
them  as  brands  from  the  burning.  It  is 
not  that  they  have  loved  God,  but  that  He 
has  loved  them.  They  are  desirous  of 
giving  up  all  they  have  and  all  they  are  to 
his  service,  and  of  glorifying  Him  before 
men. 

But  they  have  a  good  hope  through 
grace.  "  They  are  confident  of  this  very 
thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good 
■work  in  them  will  perform  it  until  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ."  A  sense  of  sin  will 
weigh  them  down ;  a  consciousness  of  in- 
firmity will  fill  them  with  doubt  and  trem- 
bling ;  but  this  is  their  weakness  and  their 
shame.  Their  privilege  is  to  be  "  bold  as 
i  lion."  Their  Saviour  has  achieved  the 
rictory.  He  has  conquered  Satan  and  the 
p-aTe.     It  is  his  work  they  have  to  trust 
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to,  and  his  grace*    Let  them  trust  in  Him, 
and  they  cannot  fail.     They  may  bid  fare- 
well to  doubt  and  insecurity.     Their  foun- 
tion  is  a  rock ;  their  hope  is  sure  and 
3       it.   Their  Master  can  enable  them  to 
*come  sin,  and  attain  to  heaven. 

ren,  may  He  give  us  this  con- 

o,  and  to  that  end  may  He  give  us 

grace.    Convinced,  as  we  must  be,  that 

LOthing  but  terror  in  a  state  of 

.  sin,  may  we  find  in  our  own 

mce,      it  ^^  the  righteous  are  bold  as 
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